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THE OFFERING SHRINES OF “WU LIANG TZ‘U ” 


Witma Farrsank 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


I 


The stone reliefs of “Wu Liang Tz‘i” 22 are the best 
known of the several series of reliefs of Han date which have come 
down to us. Carved in the middle of the second century A. D., 
they formed the walls of offering shrines erected at the graves of 
the Wu family in what is now southwestern Shantung province. 
Members of this family were wealthy officials under the Later 
Han dynasty, according to the inscriptions (on four stelae and 
one of two pillars) found at the grave site. In the 18 centuries 
since the monuments were erected, floods and exposure have 
gradually disrupted them, but as late as the eleventh century the 
three walls of one shrine were still standing. This shrine became 
associated with the name of one member of the family, Liang, 
and was called “ Wu Liang tz‘ii.”” The existence of some forty 
additional engraved slabs was not known until nearly 700 years 
later, when in 1786 the excavations of an interested scholar 
brought them to light. The term “ Wu Liang tz‘ii,” by this time 
generally associated with the site, was loosely expanded to cover 
the additional stones.’ These new slabs were found in three main 
groups, called by the excavators the Front, Rear, and Left Stone 
Chambers 4% according to their positions relative to the Wu 
Liang stones. Each stone as it was excavated was given a group 
number, e.g. Rear Stone Chamber 5th stone, by which it has 
since been known. The labelled slabs were then built in no special 
order into the walls of a small building beside the excavation. In 
this building for the past 150 years rubbings of the engraved 


1In the title and through this first paragraph I have kept the term Wu Liang T2‘t 
in quotation marks until the oddity of its application to the site as a whole could be 
explained. But this application is, already firmly settled by usage. Accepting the fact, 
we shall hereafter drop the quotation marks, and differentiate between the general! 
term for the site and the name of the individual shrine by capitalizing the former, 
Wu Liang Tz‘t, and not the latter, Wu Liang tz‘i. 
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stones have been made which have familiarized students all over 
the world with the designs. 

Wu Liang Tz‘i rubbings have been widely reproduced and 
published in both east and west.’ The designs have been carefully 
described, the inscriptions deciphered, the immediate literary 
references explored, and suggestive comparisons made with poetic 
descriptions of contemporary murals. Chinese scholars have led, 
and Japanese and Western scholars have followed them, in a pains- 
taking study of these designs from the angle that interested them 
most, the textual one. The reliefs, studied from rubbings, have 
been regarded primarily as literary documents. It is inevitable 
that in this intensive concentration on the remarkable subject 
matter of the reliefs certain other aspects which are important to 
a general comprehension of the Wu material should have been 
largely overlooked. 

Most noticeable of these omissions is the lack of attention paid 
the basic problem: what was “ Wu Liang Tz‘ti”? What was the 
original appearance of the site? How were the now scattered stones 


? The chief publications are listed below and will be referred to hereafter by author’s 
name: 
CHINESE WORKS: 

Wana Fang-kang ApH, Liang-Han chin-shih chi WARE ALEG 1789, chiian 5. 

Juan Yiian BIC, Shan-tso chin-shih chih UW 7E AHR 1796, 7. 17-54. 

Fine Yiin-p‘éng 7598 Chin-shih so 7G HK 1821, Shih-so 3 and 4. 

Fane Shuo Fv¥ii, Chén-ching-t‘ang chin-shih shu-hua t‘i-pa ROLE ABE 
FARR 1862, 2. 32-7. 

June Kéng BS Be, Han Wu Liang tz‘ hua-hsiang lu ERR iin el RS Peiping 
1936, with full bibliography of Chinese works. 
JAPANESE WORKS: 

Omura Seigai, AAP PEHE, Shina bijutsu shi chéso hen MP3C4 YG HA, 
Tokys, 1915. 

SexKIno Tei ial BPA. Shina Santéshé ni okeru Kandai fumbo no hydshoku AS ly 


RAIA RRO RH. Tokyo, 1916. 
Works 1n Western LANGUAGES: 
Cuavannes, Epovarp, La sculpture sur pierre en Chine au temps des deux dynasties 
Han, Paris, 1893. 
Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, Paris, 1918. (References 
o “CHAvVANNES” hereafter are concerned with Vol. I, part 1 of this work unless 
otherwise noted.) 
Laurer, Berthold, Chinese grave sculptures of the Han period, N. Y., 1911. 
Fiscuer, Otto, Die chinesische Malerei der Han Dynastie, Berlin, 1931. 
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assembled architecturally? What relationship did the designs have 
one to another? General answers to these questions have been 
suggested in passing by various writers. But a detailed recon- 
struction of the monuments has, as far as I know, never been 
attempted. This may be due to three factors: (1) the concentra- 
tion by scholars, already referred to, on the designs as individual 
documents, (2) the inchoate nature of the debris,—stones of 
various sizes, shapes, and styles being mingled within the tra- 
ditionally accepted groupings in no particular order, (3) the lack 
of close analogy between the three stones of Wu Liang’s shrine, 
the original structure of which was known, and any stones of the 
Front, Rear, or Left Stone Chambers. 

Whatever may be the reason for previous neglect of the struc- 
tural aspect of Wu Liang Tz‘i, I am presenting below my recon- 
structions of three Wu offering shrines on the assumption that 
they are of importance to any consideration of the Wu material. 
This importance is two-fold: first, the interrelationships and 
positional significance of the engraved stones is lost when they are 
studied as scattered slabs or rubbings. A grasp of this positional 
significance will be shown to illuminate subject matter at present 
obscure. Second, the ritual purpose of the buildings as a whole, 
and the architectural form which expresses it, must continually be 
kept in mind in any study of the individual parts. The separate 
slabs were carved for a purpose beyond mere literary illustration; 
their architectural and ritual functions are implicit in the designs 
and must be as thoroughly understood as their literary references. 

Before taking up the reconstruction of the shrines, I shall sum- 
marize briefly the known facts regarding the shrines and the site, 
offering corrections of certain common misapprehensions and sug- 
gesting solutions to a few problems. 


OFFERING SHRINES 


Ancestor worship and the attendant offerings and sacrifies to 
the ancestors have always been an integral part of Chinese life. 
The solemn ceremonies have naturally demanded a proper setting 
and from early times to the present day there have always been 
ancestral temples, either in the community or in the home, at 
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which sacrifices were offered. During the two Han dynasties, with 
occasional survivals later, a special type of shrine for ancestral 
offerings was erected at the graves of rich or important persons. 
CHAVANNES has listed nineteen literary references to the existence 
of such shrines in the three provinces of Shantung, Honan and 
Szechuan in the Han period.’ But as far as we know only two Han 
shrines have survived to the present in situ and nearly intact, 
that of Chu Wei #4 at Chin-hsiang &%8 and that, said to be of 
Kuo Chi EB, at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan #1, both in Shantung. 

The tz‘i #4) or tz‘i-t‘ang WI was a free-standing, peak-roofed 
structure, closed on three sides against the weather but open on 
the front face. Perhaps its closest analogy in terms of our civili- 
zation would be the roadside shrines of France and Italy. Like 
them it was built to house. spirits—a miniature temple not for 
men to enter. Before the shrine the Chinese worshipper kotowed 
to the image or tablet within, which symbolized the spirit he was 
reverencing or supplicating. Offerings were a natural accompani- 
ment of such devotions in both east and west. 

The analogy with European shrines clarifies for us the general 
nature of the Han offering shrines, but we must not overlook the 
differences. In the first place, those Han shrines which have sur- 
vived to the present are all of one material, stone. (But they are 
such faithful copies, in a more durable material, of the usual 
wood-and-tile architecture of Han times that I believe it likely 
they will be found to have been merely more expensive and last- 
ing versions of contemporary wood-and-tile offering shrines.) As 
is customary in Chinese architecture, the facade of the Han shrine, 
in this case open, is the long side of the building; above it is the 
full extent of the heavy roof, with its overhanging eaves protecting 
the exposed interior. In size these shrines are large compared to 
the average of the corresponding European structure. The Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan shrine is roughly 14 feet long, 64 feet high to the peak 
of the roof, and 7 feet deep from front to back.‘ This is the 
largest known, but even so comparatively small a shrine as that 


® CHAVANNES 8-19. 
“ Cuavannes 63-4: length 4.52 m., height 2.24, width 2.32. 
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of Wu Liang is still large by western standards, being over six 
feet long.® 

It is important to fix the terminology with reference to the Wu 
monuments, which is at present in a state of confusion. The term 
“ offering shrines ” seems to me best to express the architecture 
and function of the tz‘% in terms of our civilization. CHAVANNES 
has fostered the confusion of terminology by referring consistently 
to all the shrines as “ chambrettes ” or “ chambrettes funéraires,” 
based on the Chinese shih #.° This has been rendered into English 
as “funerary chambers” or “ mortuary chambers,” misleading 
the reader into picturing subordinate rooms in a larger structure, 
a mortuary structure; presumably, therefore, an underground 
tomb. This erroneous impression is furthered by the common 
practice of entitling Wu engravings “ reliefs from the Wu tombs.” 
The confusion no doubt had its origin in the Chinese terminology 
for the four groups of stones excavated at the site. The first group, 
having remained more or less intact as late as the Sung dynasty, 
was recognized to be an offering shrine, or tz°t (Ww Liang tz‘it). 
The other three groups were excavated in a disrupted state. They 
were termed the Front, Left, and Rear Stone Chambers, shih-shih.’ 
The construction of only one tz‘t, that of Wu Liang, is mentioned 
in the Wu inscriptions (see below) ; the use of shih-shih in con- 
nection with the additional stones may have been merely a matter 
of sidestepping the question of their form and function, taking 
refuge in a general term. The present paper refutes any possible 
distinction in terminology by reconstructing from the debris of 
the Front and Left “Stone Chambers” two offering shrines 
analogous in architecture and decoration to that of Wu Liang. 


5 CHAVANNES 122 gives measurements (interior) of its rear wall: length 2.10 m., 
height 1.40. 

°Cf. also La sculpture sur pierre en chine vi. 

™ Sex1no, whose published plan and elevations of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan Shrine (see 
Fig. 3, shrine 1) establish the architectural ‘form of these free-standing buildings, 
entitles this very shrine (p. 12) a AE. Juna Kéng, listing extant shrines (p. 2), 
in a single sentence refers to those of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and Wu Liang as jel 
and that of Cav Wei as a Ay #. 
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Tue Wu Site Topay 


The burial ground of the Wu family is situated about ten miles 
south of the hsien-city of Chia-hsiang 3##¥, Shantung. The 
countryside around it is a vast plain which is frequently inun- 
dated by Yellow River floods. Scattered low hills rise out of the 
plain; at the base of one of these, Tzii-yiin Shan KEW, on the 
north side, is the site of the Wu tombs. At the present time * 
there is a small village along the western flank of the hill and it 
is not until the traveller approaching from Chia-hsiang is on the 
outskirts of this village that the two stone pillars which have 
always marked the Wu site come into view. About ten feet high, 
they stand at the western edge of a large man-made depression 
perhaps 150 feet across; the fact that their capitals barely reach 
the present level of the surrounding land suggests the amount 
of silting that has taken place in the 1800 years since they were 
erected. The villagers were making bricks in the muddy bottom 
of the depression at the time of my visit. Such practices preserved 
and probably enlarged this excavation from which the Wu slabs 
were removed under the supervision of the scholar, HuancI 4% 
in 1786 and the years immediately following.’ At the southern 
edge of the excavation is a small compound containing two low 
three-chien [Hi buildings. The first, opposite the entrance of the 
compound, is the building erected about 1790 to house the ex- 
cavated slabs, most of which were built into its interior walls.’ 
It is now used as a schoolroom, and the free-standing stones which 
were in it at the time SEKINO charted its arrangement ** have been 
removed to the other small building at the left of the entrance 
gate. Just within the gate and exposed to the elements in the 
courtyard is one of the two stone lions, guardians of the tombs, 
which were excavated by VouPrErt in 1907.** Outside the entrance 
to this compound and at the opposite edge of the depression from 


® Personal observations made in this section date from my visit to the site in May 1934. 
® CHAVANNES 109-17 summarizes the history of the excavations, early publications, 
and travels to the site. 

2° This building is sometimes confusingly termed Th ite , &.g. by Sexino, which 
must be taken as Wu-shih tz‘% t‘ang, “the hall of the Wu family shrines.” 
41 Sexino Fig. 52. +8 Sexino Figs. 32 and 33. 
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the pillars is a small but perceptible rise in the land with a few 
trees growing on it. This is presumably the mound, or one of the 
mounds, which cover the Wu tomb chambers. It is important to 
note, again, that none of these tomb chambers have yet been 
excavated. 

It is still possible at the present time to see the general plan of 
the graveyard. The two pillars, about twenty feet apart,’* flank 
the approach to the tombs along the axial shén-tao WHE or “ path 
of the spirits.” In front of the pillars, vis-4-vis across the shén-tao, 
were the two stone lions mentioned above. Behind the pillars at 
some distance rose the tomb mound or mounds which were heaped 
up over the burial chambers. In the area between the pillars and 
the mounds, where today is only the hollow left by the excavation, 
stood the stelae and offering shrines of the Wu family. 


Tue Wu Famity 


Four generations of the Wu family are mentioned in the five 
inscriptions recovered at the tomb-site: a mother, four sons, five 
grandsons, and a great-grandson. The mother died in 145 A. D."* 
and her grandson, Wu Pan HE, two years later. It was appar- 
ently their deaths which were the occasion for the eldest son, 
Shih-kung 4#4, and his three brothers, Liang %, Ching-hsing 
RR, and K‘ai-ming B48, to complete arrangements for the family 
burying ground. The prolonged and expensive task of excavation 
and lining of the tomb-chambers, of mounding up the earth over 
the tombs, may have been finished at an earlier time, as was some- 
times the custom, but the important stone pillars and the pair of 
lions to line the shén-tao were ordered by the four brothers on the 
21st of April, 147 A. D., according to the inscription on the western 
pillar. The four other inscriptions recovered at the site are those 
of four stelae each devoted to the career and eulogy of one mem- 
ber of the family. The four thus singled out are Wu Liang, Wu 
K‘ai-ming, Wu Pan, and Wu Jung ®&. Wu Liang and Wu K<ai- 


ming were brothers, two of the four mentioned in the pillar in- 


18 CHAVANNES 117 gives 6.55 m. 
14 CyavaNNES 96-109 gives French translations of the five inscriptions. The stele of 
Wu K‘ai-ming (tr. p. 103) records the death date of his mother. 
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scription. Wu Pan and Wu Jung were also brothers, the sons of 
Wu K‘ai-ming. Wu Pan was sent at the age of twenty-five sui 
as a promising young official to Tun-huang on the western frontier 
where there was trouble with the Hsiung-nu. He died shortly 
thereafter, in 147 as noted above. His father, Wu K‘ai-ming, who 
died a year later, became an official at the age of 46 and received 
several subsequent promotions before dying at the age of 57. Wu 
Liang, the brother of Wu K‘ai-ming, was fourteen years the elder 
but survived his younger brother by three years, dying in 151 
A. D. at the age of 74. He lived the life of a retiring scholar, with 
a very humble official position in his own prefecture. The fourth 
stele is that of Wu Jung, the younger brother of Wu Pan, a scholar 
and official who died much later, in 167 A. D. His stele was there- 
‘fore set up at least twenty years after the pillars were erected and 
the cemetery arranged. 






Tue Tz‘t or Wu Lianec 





The only mention of an offering shrine at the Wu site is found 
in the inscription on the stele in honor of Wu Liang. This 
inscription reads in part: 







“ His filial sons, Chung-chang {tP#%, Chi-chang 4®¥£ and Chi-li 4& YZ, and his 
filial grandson, Tzii-ch‘iao -{%, personally followed the path of sonly duty and spent 
everything they had. They chose excellent stones from south of the southern mountains; 
they took those of perfect quality with flawless and unyellowed color. In front they 
established an altar and an area; behind they erected an offering shrine. The clever 
workman Wer Kai #@U engraved the text and carved the designs; he arranged every- 
thing in its place, he gave free rein to his talent and the gracious curves were exposed 
to all. This work will be transmitted to the sight of later generations and for ten 
thousand generations it will endure.” *® 















This inscription was first transcribed by the archaeologist Huna 
Kua (1117-1184) in his Li shih BG, RH2° He also carefully 
studied and published *’ rubbings of the three slabs forming the 
walls of the only Wu shrine still standing at that time. Putting 
two and two together, ke assumed that the single reference to a 
shrine must refer to the single shrine he knew existed. This shrine 













18 Cf. CHAVANNES 104-6. 
1° Hung Kua, Li shih, 6. 13-14. 17In his Li heii SRR, 1179, 6. 1-15. 
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he therefore designated Wu Liang tz‘i, the Offering Shrine of 
Wu Liang. 

The existence of other Wu shrines not noted in the inscriptions 
was made known by the excavations begun in 1786. By this time 
the name Wu Liang Tz‘ii was so definitely associated with rubbings 
from this site that, though the additional discoveries rendered it 
inadequate, it has to this day remained a covering term for all 
the Wu material. (A more exact generic title for the group is that 
which has been carved on the west pillar: Wu-shth tz‘ii the offering 
shrines of the Wu family.) 

That no single shrine could be identified as the actual Wu 
Liang tz‘i was CHAVANNEs’ contention, and in support of this he 
further complicated the terminology by giving the shrine published 
under this name by Hune Kua and others the revised title: 
“ sanctuaire du pseudo-Wou Leang.” *® 

There is to our present knowledge only one way to identify a 
given shrine with a certain member of the Wu family, and that 
is by comparing the offices or attributes of the deceased, as repre- 
sented in a few scenes of the reliefs, with the biographies given in 
the stelae inscriptions. In the case of the “ sanctuaire du pseudo- 
Wou Leang ”’ the single identifying representation of the deceased 
is a scene of a hsien-kung-ts‘ao S24 “ official in charge of appre- 
ciating the merits in the subprefecture ” kneeling and presenting 
a roll of silk to ach‘u-shih 8@-E “ a superior man who has no public 
functions.” CHAVANNES comments, 


“The man for whom this chamber was erected after his death had no public 
functions, he was content te be a superior man and to remain in retirement. His 
merit was however recognized and that is why the sub-prefecture official charged with 
appreciating the merits of the inhabitants came to offer him the present of the rolled 
piece of silk which was a sort of official recompense.” *° 


This description is in keeping with the picture of Wu Liang’s 
retiring disposition as given in his inscription. Furthermore his 
way of life is so distinct from the busy official careers of his 
brother and nephews that the identification of Wu Liang’s tzu 
seems positive. Undoubtedly Cuavannes, who presents all the 


18 CHAVANNES 111. 1° CHAVANNES 166. 
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material necessary for this conclusion, avoided it because he could 
not assume that this shrine was one of only four at the site, each 
accompanied by its inscribed stele, an assumption which the re- 
constructions presented herewith tend to support. This complex 
question demands attention. 


NUMBER OF SHRINES 


CHAVANNEs held the view that there were an undetermined but 
large number of shrines at the Wu site: 


“ According to the importance of the deceased the dimensions of the chamber varied; 
most of them were composed simply of five stones; such must have been the case for 
the chamber of pseudo-Wu Liang (middle of the 2d century A.D.) of which we 
possess the dissociated elements: one slab was the rear wall of the building; two other 
slabs constituted the side walls; two stones formed the roof; the chamber was entirely 
open in front. Nearly all of the engraved stones of Wu Liang Tz‘i must have pertained 
to analogous chambers. . . .” 7° 


Some forty-five engraved slabs have been found at Wu Liang 
Tzu. Assuming with CHAvVANNEs that the average shrine was 
constructed of five stones, one would expect the debris to yield 
at least nine shrines. Remembering, however, that four stelae 
bearing the epitaphs of four members of the family were found 
at the site, it is least an interesting coincidence that the slabs 
were excavated in the four main groups of which the five-stone 
Wu Liang group was one. The other three were designated by 
their excavators “ Front Stone Chamber,” a group of 12 stones; 
“ Rear Stone Chamber,” with 9 stones; and “ Left Stone Chamber,” 
with 9 stones. The character shih which, of course, expresses no 
distinction of singular or plural, is translated by CHAVANNES in 
each case as “ chambrettes,” in accordance with his own assump- 
tion that groups containing as many as 12, 9, and 9 stones re- 
spectively must each represent several chambers. But Oriental 
scholars, on the contrary, regard this shih as singular.” 

This question of the number of shrines represented by the Wu 


20 CHAVANNES 4. 
*1 Fang 2.34a, “besides Wu Liang’s chamber there are three more chambers,” and 
Omura 59, “the offering shrines of the ‘ Wu family grove [of stones]’ consist of Wu 
Liang’s Shrine, Wu Jung’s Shrine, and two shrines besides.” 
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stones need not remain wholly a matter for academic conjecture. 
By reassembling the stones in their original architectural relation- 
ship, we can show that CHAVANNES’ supposition that most of the 
shrines were composed of five stones is unsupported by fact. Like- 
wise the generally accepted view that the traditional groupings 
reliably separate the debris into four self-consistent divisions will 
be found to be untenable. 


TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


The traditional grouping of the Wu stones has in fact been an 
effectual bar'to any attempt to reconstruct the shrines within its 
limitations. The classification was fixed at the time of excavation, 
each design being given an inconspicuous inscription on its plain 
border, a serial number in one of the groups. Several slabs bore 
designs on two sides; these were nevertheless labelled individually 
as separate “stones,” e. g. “ Front Stone Chamber 8th stone ” is 
on the reverse side of a design labelled “ Front Stone Chamber 
9th stone.” ** Rubbings of such slabs have been studied and pub- 
lished as though unrelated.” Considerable confusion over the 
exact number of stones in each group has resulted.** Apparently 
the numbering of the designs was haphazard, by order of excava- 
tion, since it does not indicate the serial relationship of the slabs 
in their original positions. Nevertheless this serial arrangement 
within four main groups, haphazard though it be, has served as a 


22 Juna Kéng, 4b, points out that both Front 8 and Rear 8 are decorated on two 
faces. We shall designate them: Front 8-9, Rear 8-10. 

°° Seino, 55-6, not only publishes the 8th and 9th stones of the front group as 
separate slabs, he suggests that they face each other from opposite end-walls of a 
shrine. Juna Kéng 29, in discussing Front 9, draws attention to the fact that the 
Shan-tso chin-shih chih, Chin-shih ts‘ui-pien 4-73 AHR, and Chin-shih so, all treat 
it as a separate stone. 

*4In the Front group not only are “stones” 8 and 9 two faces of a single slab, 
but also 11 and 12, 13 and 14. Thus the 15 “stones” of the Front group represent 
only 12 individual slabs. Since Rear 8 and 10 are two faces of a single slab, the Rear 
group totals only 9 slabs. Chin-shih so attributes 10 stones to the Left group, the 
10th engraved with rows of cash, being now lost. The existing slabs by groups are: 
Wu Liang 3, Good Omen 8, Front 12, Rear 9, Left 9, Confucius-Lao-tzi 1,—Total 37. 
There are in addition 7 slabs from the same series whose excavation was haphazard. 


See Fig. 1. 
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convenient means of classifying the large number of designs and 
has been adopted (with minor variations) in every work on the 
subject. 

The four larger subdivisions, into Wu Liang, Front, Rear, and 
Left groups, are of value insofar as they associate slabs of related 
styles, shapes and sizes, and this association furnishes the basis 
from which reconstruction is begun. But, as will be shown below, 
the groupings are by no means consistent; the Rear group contains 
five slabs from one shrine and four from quite another, and no 
group contains all the slabs of any one shrine. Thus any attempt 
te reconstruct the shrines by logical deduction from the traditional 
groupings is doomed to failure. Another technique must be used. 


MetHop or RECONSTRUCTION 


The attempt to reconstruct the Wu shrines on paper, at this 
distance from the site and without accurate outside measurements 
of the original slabs, presents a peculiar problem. My method of 
attack has been (1) to assemble a master set of rubbings as com- 
plete as possible; (2) to photograph this master set according to 
a uniform scale (9/16 in.=1 ft.); (3) to collect relevant informa- 
tion on the structure, and distribution of subject matter, in the 
two Han shrines where these elements are known,—Wvu Liang 
tz‘i and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan; (4) to sort the scale photographs 
according to relationships of size, shape, composition, and style; 
and then to reassemble them by analogy with contemporary 
shrine structure and decoration as studied in (3). 

The first step, that of assembling a master set of rubbings, 
proved difficult, as the best of the commercial sets are far from 
complete. The professional rubbing-makers, working with rect- 
angular sheets of paper of limited size on large slabs of stone of 
varying shapes, tend to avoid the extra trouble and expense of mak- 
ing a complete record. Too often they are satisfied with centering 
a sheet of paper of inadequate size on the center of the slab, thus 
reproducing most of the main design but at the expense of the 
edges. Such details, important from the point of view of the 
restorer, as the plain borders, the bands of geometrical design, 
and the large triangular gables at the tops of several slabs are 
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consistently omitted in commercial rubbings.” Records of the 
whole slabs, rather than the pictorial designs only, are very rare. 

The most complete rubbings which have been reproduced are 
those published by Sex1no.”* They include several examples from 
an old set belonging to the Toky6 Coilege of Engineering. These 
record certain of the reliefs in a state somewhat less ruined than 
at present and include decorative bands omitted elsewhere. Photo- 
graphic reproductions of two other sets have been published, by 
Omura?’ and by Cuavannes.”* Omura’s plates are small and 
faint; they illustrate the same rubbings as SEKINO’s but are not 
as complete in decorative detail. CHAVANNES’ photographs are 
remarkably clear, but the rubbings from which they were made 
are inferior to those used by SEk1No, lacking important gables, 
borders, and decorative bands as well as actual portions of the 
designs in certain cases.” None of these sets of rubbings are 
reproduced in uniform scale; the scale is enlarged or diminished 
arbitrarily to adjust the photographs to the dimensions of the 
plates. CHAVANNES and Omura give general measurements of 
the rubbings in their texts; SEKINo publishes a diagram of the slabs 


?° Ordinary commercial sets of Wu rubbings lack all gables as well as parts of Good 
Omen 2 and 8, Rear 6, and the left half of Left 3; and missing entirely are Good 
Omen 1, Left 1 and its broken half (Cuavannes, Fig. 118), Rear 8 and 10, as well 
as the Confucius-Lao-tzi slab and all the scattered slabs which have not been preserved 
at the site. 

°° Sexino, Figs. 53-101. Unusual features include, among the Front group, the strap- 
work bases of 2, 4, and 5, two rows of decoration at the bases of 6 and 7, uniquely 
complete versions of 8 and 9, the cloud-motif top register of 11, an undamaged version 
of 14, and a very clear 15. The four bands of decoration along the tops of Rear 7 
and Left 3 and the base of Rear 6 are not published elsewhere, nor are Figs. 78 and 
79 showing line engravings on the left face of Rear 4 and right face of Rear 5. Of the 
scattered slabs, this set lacks the underwater scene given in CHAVANNES Fig. 138 and 
the hitherto unpublished slab illustrated here in Fig. 10. 

*7 Omura, Figs. 182-77. 28 CHAVANNES Figs. 75-146. 

2° CHAvANNES’ set lacks the gables of Front 2 and 5, prints as a separate stone 
(Fig. 110) the gabled top of Left 2, omits numerous borders, the strapwork bands 
across the bases of Front 2, 4, and 5, the upper registers of Front 11, 12 and 13, the 
right ends of Front 8 and 9, four inches at the left of Rear 1, five inches at the left 
of Rear 6, two feet at the left of Rear 8. It also lacks the bands of decoration atop 
Rear 7 and Left $ and along the base of Rear 6 reproduced by Sexrno. Missing 
entirely are two rubbings shown by Sexrno: Figs. 100 and 101. CHavannes’ Fig. 138 
is unpublished elsewhere. 
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in situ with outside proportions of most of them noted.*® It 
might have been possible, using this information, to rephotograph 
with infinite labor a composite set in scale from SEKINO’s plates. 
But it proved simpler and more accurate to photograph in scale 
(with fixed camera) such actual rubbings as were obtainable, 
supplementing these with copies in the same scale of rubbings 
available only in the published form. 

The master set of actual rubbings assembled for photographing 
was compiled mainly from two excellent sets collected by Laurer 
(who visited Wu Liang Tz‘i in 1903) and loaned to me by the 
Field Museum. Two rubbings from the Fogg Museum set and 
five from my own collection were used in addition.** 

The scale photographs of the master set are reproduced in the 
accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, arranged according to tradi- 
tional groups. Each rubbing is given two numbers for the con- 
venience of the reader; the upper one is its traditional number 
within the group, the lower number is that by which it is discussed 
in CHAVANNES’ text. The former numbers are generally used in 
Chinese and Japanese works, the latter often for references by 
writers in western languages. 

A glance at Fig. 1 will reveal certain obvious relations of size, 
shape, and design, between slabs. But the reassembling of these 
slabs in their logical relationships involves more than a mere pro- 
cess of matching; it must be based on a study of the actual 


°° Sexino, Fig. 52. By a minor slip Rear 7 and Left 3 are drawn as a single 
slab (4). 

*1 The actual rubbings available were in several cases not as complete as certain 
published versions of them. But a master set of available rubbings was photographed 
to determine relative scale; subsequently the better versions were reduced to this scale 
and substituted for them. The master set reproduced here (Fig. 1) includes, from 
the Field Museum mounted set: Good Omen 3, Front 1, 3, 9, 15, Left 1, 4-9, Rear 
2, 4, and unclassified slabs (CHavannes: Fig. 188) and “No. X,” published herewith 
(Fig. 10); from the Field Museum unmounted set: Wu Liang 3, Good Omen 1 and 2, 
Front 8, 12, 18, Rear 1, 5, 8, 10, and unclassified slab (CHavaNnnes: Fig. 143); from 
the Fogg Museum set: Confucius meets Lao-tzii slab and unclassified slab (CHAVANNES 
118); from my set: Wu Liang 1, and Rear 8. Those from published sources include, 
from Cuavannes: Wu Liang 2; from Omura: Front 5 and unclassified slabs represented 
by his Figs. 175, 176 and 205; and from Sexrno, Front 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, Left 2, 3, 
Rear 6, 7, 9. 
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structure and pattern of decoration revealed in contemporary 
shrines. Fortunately the decoration and something of the struc- 
ture of one of the Wu shrines is known. 


Tue SHRINE oF Wu LIANG 


The Wu Liang group is recognized to comprise the two side 
walls (Nos. 1 and 2) and the rear wall (3) of the single chamber 
which was standing as recently as the Sung period. Good Omen 
slabs 1 and 2 form the roof. The relative sizes of these five slabs 
as shown in the scale photographs make this relationship clear. 
CHAvANNEs has pointed out ** that the designs of the three wall 
slabs run from right to left beginning at 1, through 3, to 2. Arrang- 
ing the photographs in this order, we can reassemble the inner 
walls of Wu Liang’s shrine (Fig. 2) . 

The decorations on the inner faces of the walls are distributed 
in horizontal registers which are continuous throughout the three 
slabs. The end walls bear engraved mythological figures in their 
pediments, beneath which are four narrow bands of convention- 
alized designs, then two registers of figures in the upper half of 
the wall, another four bands of design across the middle, two more 
registers of figures across the lower half of the wall, and an un- 
determined number of bands of design below that, probably three 
(three are shown at the base of the rear wall in Omura’s illus- 
tration). A band of diamond lozenges atop a band of fluting 
appears characteristically just above both the upper wall registers 
and the lower wall registers. The center of the rear slabs is marked 
by a grouping of two of these pairs of diamond lozenges close 
together. 

The subject matter of the Wu Liang shrine decorations is 
distributed as follows: in the right hand pediment is the Queen 
Mother of the West, Hsi Wang Mu 14 £4, in the left the King 
of the East, Tung Wang Kung # £4, each surrounded by fan- 
tastic beings. In the upper wall registers of the three slabs appear 
famous examples of female virtue, of filial piety, and a row of 
mythical emperors. The focus of the lower wall registers is in the 


32 CHAVANNES 122-3. 
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center rear, a two-storied building beside the Fu-sang #2 tree 
which seems to be the scene of a reception. It has been thought 
to represent the visit of King Mu # to Hsi Wang Mu.** The 
three bands of design along the base of the rear wall are inter- 
rupted beneath this scene by a wide undecorated area before 
which, presumably, the image or tablet of the deceased was set. 
On either side of the reception scene are, in the first register, 
famous scenes of assassination, and in the second a parade of 
horsemen and chariots, interrupted on the left by a cooking scene 
and ending with the picturization of Wu Liang receiving the roll 
of silk as an honor, which we have already described above. The 
roof slabs are divided into three registers showing good-luck 
symbols and fantastic animals; for details of these we are almost 
entirely dependent on the woodblock versions in Chin-shih so.** 

Important points to note, with an eye to later reconstructions, 
are, first, the division into upper and lower wall decorations; 
second, the continuity of motion from one slab into the next along 
contiguous registers; third, the contained composition,—figures 
are turned back toward the center of the design to complete the 
outside ends of the registers. 

So much for the interior arrangement of Wu Liang’s shrine. 
For an understanding of the construction and external appearance 
of the shrine (which the rubbings alone do not afford) we must 
examine briefly the architecture of a roughly contemporary shrine 
which is still complete, at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. 


THE SHRINE (oF Kuo Cut?) at Hstao-T‘anc SHAN 


A measured plan and elevations of this shrine have been pub- 
lished by Sextno.* Fig. 3, shrine 1, which is based on these draw- 
ings, shows the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine to have a column in the 
center of its open facade dividing it into two bays, or chien.** Its 





8° BusHeti, Chinese Art, Vol. I, Fig. 16, caption. This assumption has been widely 
copied in the West but CHAvANNEs points out (163, Note 1) that it is unconfirmed 
by any Chinese epigraphist. 

®4 Shih so, 4. 85 Sexino, Fig. 4. 

86 The columns at either end of the facade are later additions to strengthen the 
building (cf. CHavANNEs, 74). 
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roof slabs are carved to represent tiles laid on wooden supports. 
Its two end walls are monoliths; the rear wall is said by CHAVANNES 
to consist of two slabs, although Sexrno’s plan shows only one. The 
elevation (d) of a section through the center of the shrine shows 
this rear wall to be pierced at the top to support the end of the 
gable slab which divides the two chien; the front end of the slab 
rests on that part of the central pillar which is not engaged in 
supporting the lintel. Interruption by the lintel accounts for the 
eccentric shape of the partition gable; in the rear it extends 
through the rear wall and tapers nearly to a point, whereas in the 
front it is markedly shorter and has a wide blunt end. From the 
ridge point to the two ends it is shorter in front and longer in the 
rear than the same measurements in the end-wall gables. This 
eccentric shape of the partition gable will be seen to be of im- 
portance when we come to assign the Wu gables to their proper 
positions. 

The distribution of subject-matter on the decorated interior 
walls of the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine must be examined for com- 
parative purposes. The decorations (see Fig. 4) cover the two 
end walls and the rear wall, as well as the two lateral faces and 
the exposed underside of the partition gable. The gables of the 
two end walls contain mythological scenes, Hsi Wang Mu pre- 
siding over the west. Continuous through the upper half of the 
end walls and rear wall (interrupted only by the partition gable 
hole) are two rows of parading foot soldiers, chariots, mounted 
escorts on horses, and even a camel and an elephant. Beneath 
this on the two end walls is a row of standing figures, drawn from 
famous stories and legends. The lower part of the west wall shows 
a battle scene, the east wall, the preparation and enjoyment of a 
banquet. The west face of the partition gable has a scene of an 
incident on a bridge; the east face, Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti’s attempted 
recovery of the Chou cauldron; the under face depicts stellar 
myths. The lower part of the rear wall shows three two-storied 
pavilions in which homage is being paid. The importance of the 
pavilions is emphasized by the three rows of abstract design which 
frame them on three sides. The lower edge of the decoration is 
hidden by a modern built-in altar and, since it cannot be rubbed, 


is unknown to us. 
2 
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Comparing the shrines of Wu Liang and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan with 
regard to decoration, there are numerous resemblances and con- 
trasts which may be summarized briefly. Most noticeable is the 
contrast in style of drawing, a big subject which we shall not enter 
into here. The rows of figures in the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine are 
as rigidly separated as those in the shrine of Wu Liang, but only 
in the latter is this separation everywhere expressed by decorative 
bands. In subject matter, the mythological gable scenes with Hsi 
Wang Mu dominating the west wall appear in both, as does the 
focal pavilion in the lower center of the rear wall (flanked in the 
case of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan by two others) , and a scene of preparing 
food; possibly, also, the much interrupted parade in the lower 
register of the Wu shrine could be compared with the lavish series 
of figures in the two upper registers of the three walls at Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan. 

Architecturally, the Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine is considerably 
bigger than that of Wu Liang (see Fig. 3, shrines 1 and 2), and 
its two-chien form would seem to be quite different. However, the 
Chin-shih so,*" in discussing the first two Good Omen stones, 
mentions two holes in the center edge of one of these Wu Liang 
roof slabs which apparently received the top of a column, suggest- 
ing that the facade was originally divided into two parts. The 
absence of a partition gable would probably be due to the small 
size of the shrine; monolithic roof slabs with support only at the 
ends were adequate to cover it. Nevertheless the broken and 
fragmentary condition of these slabs, in contrast to the three wall 
stones, suggests how early the roof fell away from its insecure 
support, shifting the decoration of its inner faces from the most 
sheltered to the most exposed conditions. 

There is a discrepancy between the two shrines in the matter 
of orientation. The shrine of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan faces south; the 
Queen Mother of the West dominates its west wall which is on 
the left of the observer. Wu Liang’s shrine on the contrary, has 
the Western Deity on its right wall and the Eastern Deity on its 
left wall, as we observed in describing the arrangement of its 
decoration above. Thus its facade would open to the north. This 


37 Shih so, 4. 
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orientation is unorthodox enough to demand further examination. 
The presence of East and West Deities in the gables not only of 
Wu Liang’s shrine but also among the debris of the other Wu 
shrines indicates that the end walls of these shrines must have 
faced east and west and their facades must therefore have opened 
either to the north or south. But the two pillars which still mark 
the entrance to the burial site face north and slightly west.** This 
would indicate that the entire site was oriented northward; it is 
highly improbable that any of the shrines would have faced in 
another direction. CHAVANNES was puzzled by this orientation *° 
but was unable to offer any alternative solution. 

The examination of the Wu Liang and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrines 
has provided us with a body of comparative material both archi- 
tectural and decorative on which to base reconstructions of further 
shrines. Unfortunately no exact duplicates of the stones of either 
shrine are to be found in the rest of the Wu material. But there 
are in this material gable-shaped stones bearing representations 
of the East and West Deities which serve as keys to the recon- 
structive process. 


Tue GABLE STONES 


There are eight gable-shaped rubbings in the master set, exclu- 
sive of those from Wu Liang’s shrine. These rubbings are made 
from six slabs, two of which have decorations on two faces.*° 
When these eight rubbings are aligned (see Fig 5) we note the 
central deity surrounded by fantastic beings in four of them, and 
the eccentric shape of the other four (the obverse and reverse 
of each of two slabs). The contrast between the stiff male head- 
dress and the opulently curved female headdress which easily 
differentiates Tung Wang Kung and Hsi Wang Mu in the Wu 


8 Cf. Sexrno’s plan of the entrance to the Wu burial ground (Fig. 29). 

3° CHavannes 117. Another north-facing grave-site is described by Li Tao-yiian 
EERSHJL, in his Shui ching chu TKRRLE, 23, FEGEAKFA, that of Ts‘ao Sung ys 
south of Ch‘iao-ch‘éng EDR: “north of the mound there is a stele, north of the 
stele there is a shrine, north of the shrine there are two stone pillars . . . ,” quoted 
by Yana Shu-ta #BAHE in his Han-tai hun-sang li-su kao GAPE, 
Shanghai 1933, p. 173. 

*° The six slabs are Front 2, 5, 8-9, Left 2, Rear 9 and 8-10. 
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Liang reliefs is again apparent in the four former rubbings, two 
of which bear deities of the east and two deities of the west. 
Remembering the analogy of Wu Liang’s shrine we conclude that 
these are the end wall gables of two shrines. The two eccentric- 
shaped gables can only be, by analogy with Hsiao-t‘ang Shan, two 
partition gables. These six stones together would, then, constitute 
all gables necessary to form two two-chien shrines of the type 
represented by Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. Three of the gable stones, Front 
2, 5, and 8-9 are related in size and style of decoration, and 
distinguished by the same considerations from the other three 
related gables, Left 2, Rear 9, and 8-10. Associating the related 
gables, we can develop a working hypothesis that the three slabs 
from the Front group are the end walls and partition gable of a 
_ two-chien shrine which we may call the Front Shrine. In the 
same way, the latter three gables, from the Left and Rear groups 
may be presumed to form the gables of a shrine of similar con- 
struction. This shrine we shall call the Left Shrine, for, as will 
be shown in the detailing of the reconstruction below, its structure 
includes all the stones of the Left group with one exception, but 
only half those of the Rear group. 

Once the three gable stones of each shrine have been discovered, 
the reassembling of these two buildings can be embarked upon 
with considerable confidence. The process of reconstruction, 
developed from these known criteria, will be traced in detail 
beginning with the Front Shrine. 


Tue Front SHRINE 


Fig. 6 presents the walls of this shrine as assembled in final 
form. The following steps led to this solution of the problem: 
first, the end gable, Front 2, dominated by the deity of the east 
was set at the top of the left wall and the end gable, Front 5, its 
western counterpart, was put at 'the top of the right wall accord- 
ing to the northward orientation of the Wu shrines accepted 
after the analysis given above. Secondly, the long slab of horse- 
men and chariots, Front 4, was set between them, its interlaced 
lower border which matched those of the end gables fixing its 
position on the rear wall (so that the borders were contiguous) . 
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Its length then determined the length of the rear wall. Next, the 
row of Confucian disciples in the upper registers of the two end 
walls (Front 2 and 5) was completed by setting slab Front 1 and 
the Confucius-meets Lao-tzii slab above the long Front 4 at the 
top of the rear wall. This last stone is not traditionally assigned 
to the Front group; because of its special subject-interest it was 
carried off by Huang I after its excavation and set up in a temple 
in nearby Tsining. But its original association with the Front 
group is almost certainly indicated by its close relation to the end 
walls and Front 1, not only in subject matter and proportions but 
also in its upper borders of lozenge and fluting design.*t These 
borders and the row of figures are continuous throughout the 
three walls with the exception of the gap in the center of the rear 
wall. This gap, we know from Hsiao-t‘ang Shan, receives the long 
end of the partition gable, the two faces of which are Front 8 and 
9. The upper half of the three walls is now complete and we turn 
to the lower sections of the Front Shrine. 

Front 6 and 7 are selected as the lower parts of the two end 
walls because they alone (not only in the Front group but among 
all the Wu stones) match the upper sections, Front 2 and 5, in 
length. But they lack the orientational distinctions which located 
the gabled upper sections at their appropriate ends. How shall 
we assign the lower wall slabs to one end or the other? We take 
up the criterion of subject matter: the two slabs are closely related 
to the battle scene on the lower left and the feasting scene on the 
lower right end walls at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan. Following this analogy, 
we place Front 6 on the left and Front 7 on the right. This 
arrangement may have to be reversed if further evidence proves 
these subjects themselves to have orientational significance, for 
at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan, with its opposite orientation, the battle 
appears on a west wall and the feast on an east wall. As now 
arranged the composition within the slabs shows a strong inward 
movement towards the rear wall which may fortify our present 
hypothesis. 

At the center of the lower rear wall is placed the scene of the 


“1 Sexrno, 50, notes this relationship in discussing Front 1. 
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two-storied pavilion beside the Fu-sang tree, Front 3. This fol- 
lows the location of the same scene in the shrine of Wu Liang. 
Next, keeping in mind the length of the upper rear wall as fixed 
by the horse frieze, Front 4, we look for stones of the right pro- 
portions to flank this central scene and fill out the lower rear wall 
to an equal length. The only stones which fulfill these specifications 
prove to be Front 11 and Front 14. But this raises an unexpected 
complication, for 11 and 14 are simply single faces of prism-shaped 
stones, each of which have designs engraved on two faces; 11 is 
the long face of one stone with a short face joining it on the left 
at a 45 degree angle and labelled 12. The other, 14, is the long 
face of a similar but opposite stone whose short face, 13, adjoins 
_ it on the right. The third face, or hypotenuse, of each stone is 

slightly concave, blank, and unfinished. Once we have accepted 
the fact that 11 and 14 when set to flank the pavilion scene, Front 
3, complete the necessary length of the lower rear wall, there can 
be but one possible arrangement for this section of the shrine. 
From right to left the stones must be set as follows: face 11 is 
flush with the upper rear wall, face 12 of the same stone extends 
backwards at right angles forming the right wall of a small recess, 
stone 8, still in the center of the lower rear wall is pushed back- 
wards to form the back wall of this recess. The left wall of the 
recess is formed by face 13, and face 14 of the same stone is again 
flush with the rest of the rear wall of the shrine. 

A test proving the accuracy of this reconstruction of the rear 
wall recess is based on the order of procession of chariots. A gen- 
eral hierarchical sequence is maintained in all the processions in 
the Wu material whether they be complete on one slab or con- 
tinuous through several. In the Front Shrine we may take as 
our key the long procession, No. 4, which is complete on one 
slab, and compare with it the procession which winds around the 
walls of the recess beginning in the lowest register of 11 and con- 
tinuing through 12, and 3, to end in 13. From left to right we find 
the following elements common to both processions: a receptor 
(standing figure bowing towards the approaching procession) , 
two horsemen side by side, three subordinate chariots in a row 
bearing officials of similar rank (as shown by the inscriptions) in 
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each procession, then a pair of horsemen, a pair of foot soldiers, 
the elaborate main chariot bearing the person for whom the shrine 
was erected, followed by a pair of horsemen. Here the exact 
analogies cease: No. 4, being shorter, has room for only one pair 
of horsemen, another subordinate chariot bearing a “keeper of 
the accounts,” and finally a despatcher (standing figure bowing 
towards the retreating procession). The longer procession below 
has room for three more chariots, that of the “keeper of the 
accounts ” being followed by a mat-covered cart and the “ t‘ing 
inspector’s ” chariot, before the despatcher rounds out the row. 
This general order of procession is consistent throughout the reliefs 
even when there are minor discrepancies; elsewhere, as here, it 
can serve to check the proper relationship of several slabs each 
of which depicts a part of a procession. 

This rear wall recess is certainly a surprising architectural 
feature, since it does not occur in the shrine of Wu Liang, in those 
at Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and Chin-hsiang, nor in the later (527 A. D.) 
three-chien shrine now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.*? But 
there is an interesting example of an analogous recess published 
by Srexino ** and Fiscuer.** It consists of three stones, two side 
walls and a rear wall (Fig. 7), found in their original relationship 
at the foot of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan and taken to Japan where they 
are now the property of the Toky6 College of Engineering. Like 
the recess of the Front Shrine, the two side stones are prism-shaped, 
opposite, and decorated on two faces, with the third, undecorated, 
side gouged out in a shallow curve, while the third stone bears the 
pavilion and Fu-sang tree design which marks the focal center of 
the recess and of the entire shrine. Neither Sexrno nor FiscHEr 
recognized it as the recess of a larger shrine; both regarded it as a 
small complete shrine in itself. Other stones which most probably 
came from the main walls of the shrine are also reproduced by 
SEKINO in different connections.*® 


*2 A possible literary reference to such a recess is the “ rectangular well (iF) 
flanked by two lotus-decorated columns” in the 3-chien shrine of Li Kang 2 fill] 
(d. 172 A.D.), described in the Shui ching chu 8.15. Quoted by June Kéng, 2. 

“8 SeKINo, 92-7, and Figs. 137-44. ‘* Fiscuer, 36-7, and Plates 16-18. 

5 Sexino, Figs. 189, 218 (Cuavannes Fig. 186), 215 (Cuavannes Fig. 169). 
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Still unaccounted for among the Front group of stones are Nos. 
10 and 15. Reference to SEKINO ** discovers them to be not 
ordinary slabs but the decorated risers of steps /#. Together they 
depict a continuous procession beginning at the right end of 15 
and ending at the left end of 10. Their combined lengths are 
approximately equal to the length of the rear wall of the Front 
Shrine. They must, therefore, be presumed to belong side by side 
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Fig. 7. Plan and Elevation of the Shrine-Recess Found at the foot of 
Hsiao-t‘ang Shan (from Sexrno, Fig. 137). 
See Fig. 3, shrine 3, a. 


somewhere on the face of the rear wall. But the upper rear wall 
is fixed in position by its connection with the registers of the upper 
side walls. Then the only position possible on the rear wall for 
10 and 15 would be either just above or just below the recess. 
Given their step or platform shape it seems probable, though not 
certain, that they marked the base of the wall and served as the 
front edge of the floor of the recess. 

To sum up, the Front Shrine (Fig. 3, shrine 3) was a two-chien 
structure, open-faced, with duolithic end walls; a column (several 
have been found among the debris) must have supported the 
front end of the partition gable in the center of its facade; a focal 


“° Sexino, Fig. 52, floor plan ) and B. 
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recess penetrated the lower part of its rear wall. The exposed 
inner faces of its walls, partition gable, and recess were all 
decorated with, engravings. Each of its end walls consisted of two 
slabs, eight stones made up its rear wall, of which two were prism- 
shaped and decorated on two faces, its partition gable was a single 
eccentric-shaped stone decorated on two faces.” Presumably there 
were in addition, besides the central column, four large roof slabs 
carved with imitation tiling and possibly decorated on their inner 
faces, a small roof slab protecting the recess, and undecorated 
slabs forming a base for the entire structure. 


Tue Lert SHrine 


The structure of the Front Shrine is to be found reflected almost 
stone for stone in that of the Left Shrine. Fig. 8 presents a recon- 
struction of the walls of this shrine which was arrived at thus: 
the end gables, Rear 9 and Left 2 were placed at the top of the 
right and left walls respectively.** Rear 9, representing Hsi Wang 
Mu was analogous to Front 5; Left 2, having Tung Wang Kung, 
was similar to Front 2. In the case of the Left Shrine, however, 
the strapwork at the base of the end-gable slabs, which indicated 
the next step in the reconstruction of the Front Shrine, was lack- 
ing. But the analogous dividing strip between upper and lower 
wall scenes is found in the four rows of conventionalized decoration 
at the tops of Rear 7 and Left 3. The length and subject matter 
of these slabs fix them in the lower end wall positions; thus the 
conventionalized decoration found in the lower part of the upper 
end walls in the Front Shrine is here shifted to the upper parts 
of the lower end walls. The placing of these lower end-wall slabs 
is decided according to subject matter as in the case of the Front 
Shrine. The battle scene, Rear 7 (cf. Front 6) is assigned to the 


“7 SEKINO, op. cit., in discussing the individual stones of the front group has assigned 
positions to a number of them. These agree with mine in the following cases: Nos. 2 
and 5 are side walls placed vis-a-vis, No. 4 is the top part of a rear wall, the Confucius- 
meets-Lao-tzii stone is related to Front 1. My results disagree with the following 
conclusions: Nos. 6 and 7 are rear wall slabs; 11 and 12, 13 and 14 are columns; and 
his disposal of the partition slab, 8-9, already discussed in Note 21 above. 

“® The peaks of their gables are slightly off center (see Fig. 5). By this arrangement 
the short ends are towards the front. 
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left wall; the feast and cauldron-recovery scene, Left 3 (cf. Front 
7), to the right wall. The end walls are now complete. Rear 6, a 
long parade of horsemen and chariots analogous to Front 4, is the 
key stone of the rear wall. Not only do its length and subject 
indicate a similar position to that of Front 4, but a further check 
on the correctness of this placing is provided by the four rows of 
conventionalized decoration along its base which meet the decor- 
ated rows at the top of the lower side walls to form a continuous 
band through all three slabs. Unfortunately the left end of Rear 
6 is broken so it does not, like Front 4, give us a definite indication 
of the length of the rear wall of the shrine. Above Rear 6 on the 
rear wall we should expect a row of disciples to connect those on 
the two end walls. Only ore such slab is available, Left 6, which 
is analogous to Front 1. Because of the left-to-right motion of its 
figures, it is placed at the left end of the uppermost register in 
harmony with the motion of the left-wall frieze. The right-wall 
frieze approaches in the opposite direction, from right to left, and 
- if my supposition is correct, these opposing motions originally 
met in the slab now missing. It seems certain that this missing 
slab, because of its focal position in the procession of disciples and 
by analogy with the Front Shrine must have depicted the meeting 
of Confucius and Lao-tzii. Because of the importance of its sub- 
ject matter it may have been carried away as a treasure by some 
Confucian scholar at an early date, much as its counterpart in 
the Front Shrine was taken off to Tsining by Huana I. At any 
rate a slab of the necessary proportions is not to be found at 
the site. 

Turning now to the lower half of the rear wall, we find the 
important pavilion and Fu-sang tree scene again in Left 9 which, 
by analogy with Front 3, belongs in the focal center of the rear 
wall. Whether or not it should be set at the rear of a recess is a 
problem. There are, as far as we know, no prism-shaped stones 
in the debris of the Left Shrine; but the four faces of the Front 
recess side-wall stones find parallels in four small, apparently flat, 
engraved slabs of the Left group: 4 and 5, 7 and 8. It can be deter- 
mined with certainty that Left 7 and 8 flank the focal scene, Left 
9, for the procession in the lower registers of these three slabs is 
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continuous from 8 through 9 to finish in 7.‘° These three slabs, 
so placed, would complete the lower rear wall without the intro- 
duction of a recess. But the question arises, why would this lower 
wall be divided into three parts if not for a recess? In the shrines 
of Wu Liang and Hsiao-t‘ang Shan there is no such division. A 
single slab across the lower wall, such as Rear 6 across the upper, 
would be stronger. To support the theory that the tripartite 
division of the lower wall was necessitated by the presence of a 
recess, we have, included in the Left group, two slabs: Left 4 and 
5, which resemble the side walls of the Front recess, Front 12 and 
13, in their high-narrow proportions and mythological subject 
matter. It seems highly probable that a recess formed of Left 9 
as rear wall, Left 4 and 5 as side walls, and flanked by Left 8 on 
the right and 7 on the left, constituted the arrangement of the 
lower rear wall of the Left Shrine. But, lacking the objective 
fact of the prism-shaped stones which proved such a structure in 
the Front Shrine, a focal recess for the Left Shrine cannot be 
established beyond question. 

The partition gable of the Left Shrine is decorated on both 
sides; these decorations are represented by rubbings Rear 8 and 
10, 8 being the east face and 10 the west, bringing the shorter, 
stubby end of the slab towards the front.™ 


4° Cf. procession sequence with that of Front 4, and note discussion of general 
order of procession, with special reference to the Front shrine recess, above. 

5° As here restored, the continuity of the procession through the final registers of 
Left 8, 9, and 7 is intact when viewed by an observer standing directly in front of the 
chamber, though from an angle it is interrupted by the unconnected scenes in the side 
walls of the recess. But the procession cannot be arranged contiguously with 7 and 8 
as side walls of the recess and 4 and 5 set in the rear wall, for the narrowness of the 
latter slabs reduces the total width of the rear wall too greatly for the proportions of 
the remaining slabs. Rubbings of 4 and 5 show three bands of decoration extending 
below the lowest register which, according to the rubbings, do not appear elsewhere 
at the base of the shrine walls. Without reference to the original stones it is impossible 
to tell whether the same bands of decoration continue throughout and were not rubbed, 
or whether they may have been continued in separate base or platform stones beneath 
the other slabs. 

51 Spxino, in discussing the Rear and Left group stones included here in the Left 
Shrine, suggests the following placements for certain of them which agree with mine: 
Rear 6, top of rear wall; Rear 7, side wall; Left 2, side wall facing Rear 9 (10 by his 
numbering); Left 3, in same shrine with Rear 6 and 9. But his suggestion that Rear 
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The Left Shrine (Fig. 3, shrine 4), when its decorated stones 
have been reassembled from the Left and Rear groups, still lacks 
its roof slabs, undecorated base stones, and central column, as 
did the Front Shrine. Any attempt at reconstruction would be 
incomplete without discussion of these missing parts. 


CAPITALS AND COLUMNS 


Unfortunately neither columns nor capitals from this site have 
been as carefully preserved or recorded as the engraved slabs; our 
knowledge of them must depend on scattered evidence. SirEN ™ 
has published a photograph of two quadrilateral capitals at Wu 
Liang Tz‘i, with a detail of the right (west?) face of one of them 
(Fig. 9). CHavannes ** reproduces rubbings of the other. Adolf 
Fiscuer has published * a photograph and rubbings of a lime- 
stone column with capital (and attached base) whose total height 
is 1.57 m. and which bears an inscribed date “ first year of Chien- 
ho” (147 A.D.). Its date, material, and style of decoration 
(winged beasts interlaced about the round shaft) are identical 
with certain of the Wu material and there can be no doubt that 
it is from this site.*> In addition to these of which we have actual 
evidence, there is mention of columns in the literature on the sub- 
ject. Huane I found with the Rear group a small column inscribed 
Wu-chia lin KR*K and with the Front group the broken top of 
another column, carved with an animal form and having a hole 
for receiving a beam.** The latter was decorated with a profusion 
of human figures in flat relief and bore an inscription of which 
only the three unconnected characters, tz‘ Yi chin & wan & 

could be deciphered. It was given as a memento by Huang I to 


8 and 10 (9 by his numbering) are separate slabs atop side walls facing one another 
is incorrect. 

52 Srrmn, O., Les arts anciens de la Chine 4, Plate 104-b. 

53 CHAVANNES, Figs. 144-6. 

54 Fiscner, A., Uber vorbuddhistische Steinreliefs . . . aus China, Fig. 4, TP 9, 1908, 
577-88. (Cf. also CHAvANNES 243-4, and Fig. 172.) 

55 Omura reproduces the rubbing, Fig. 177, with the Wu material and compares it 
(p. 63) with the decorations of the first five stones of the Rear group. 

56 Rana, Shuo, Chén-ching-t‘ang 2.35. 
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Juan Yiian.*”’ These vague references do not offer much eluci- 
dation aside from assuring us that such columns existed; men- 
tioned here are a total of three columns and three capitals. But 
until careful measurements, rubbings and photographs of this 
material are made, it is useless to speculate on which columns are 
attached to which shrines. 


OTHER ARCHITECTURAL SLABS 


For complete reconstructions of the shrines it would be neces- 
sary to assemble, besides the wall slabs dealt with above, the roof 
slabs, ridge stones, lintels, and platform paving. These, presum- 
ably because they were not decorated, have not for the most part 
been preserved. SEKINO * gives measurements of certain roof slabs 
found among the other stones. Srrin * illustrates a small part 
of one (see Fig. 9). But in general these stones of purely archi- 
tectural significance have been ignored, and presumably they are 
scattered, some still in the earth at the site, others no doubt used 
as building stones by the villagers. 


Siass Not INCLUDED IN THE RECONSTRUCTIONS 


The three shrines as reconstructed above include 29 of the 43 
separate slabs represented by the master set of rubbings. Not in- 
cluded are the remaining stones of the Rear group, 1 through 5, 
and all the slabs discovered after the original excavation. These 
include: Left group 1, Good Omen slab 3, and the unclassified 
slabs,—CHAVANNEs, Figs. 118, 1388, 143 and Srexrino, Figs. 100, 
101, and 201,” and the slab illustrated here (Fig. 10). We might 
expect these to constitute a fourth shrine with the five related Rear 
group stones as a nucleus. But there are no gable stones among 
these additional slabs. We do not, therefore, have a key to further 
reconstructions on the principles thus far laid down. 


57 Author of Shan-tso chin-shih chih. It later changed hands a number of times 
(cf. Juna Kéng 87). ; 

58 Sexino, Fig. 52, floor plan Nos. Cy A, 3, 0. 

5° See Note 52. 

°° Omura, Figs. 175, 176, and 205 are the equivalents of the SeKiNo reproductions. 
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Without being able to reassemble these extra slabs, we can still 
note certain parallels between them and stones of the recon- 
structed shrines which may suggest their positions in the struc- 
ture of an analogous shrine or shrines. Left 1 and CHAVANNES’ 
Fig. 118 are the right and left halves of a single slab closely 
related in style and episodic composition to the stones of Wu 
Liang’s shrine (specifically, the upper rear wall), but differing 
in decorative detail.“ CHavanness’ Fig. 143 is another episodic 
fragment, similar to Left 1 but with registers of different widths. 

SEKINO’s 101 is a three-register slab from the Wu site classified 
as “ stone excavated from among the northeast tombs.” It shows 
processions in the first and third registers and a feast scene in the 
second. Its rough texture raises the question whether it is merely 
worn or was roughly carved for an underground chamber. SEKINO’s 
201 is not classified with the Wu stones but its great similarity in 
style and decoration seems to indicate at least a close connection.” 

Good Omen slab 3 was neither excavated with nor did it form 
a part of Good Omen slabs 1 and 2, the roof slabs of Wu Liang’s 
shrine. But its similar style, proportion, and subject matter sug- 
gest that it, too, formed (the left end of) a roof slab, of another 
shrine. 

The mythological slabs, which seem to be of Taoist inspiration 
and are the most interesting of all the Wu series, form a related 
group. In this I include not only those which are traditionally 
associated, Rear 1 to 5, but also CHavannss’ Fig. 138, SEKINO’s 
100, and the hitherto unpublished slab, Fig. 10. The most im- 

portant of these are the five from the Rear group,—all that remains 
of the Rear group when the stones of the Left Shrine have been 
reclassified. It may be assumed that they were excavated together; 


Tt represents, with Sexrno, Fig. 201, the only other example of the spiral coil 
decoration which occurs in the band across the tops of the three walls of Wu Liang’s 
shrine. However, the sequence of decorative bands beneath this top band differs in 
the two cases (the Wu Liang group have a blank band below it which is lacking in 
the others) proving that, though similar, the slabs of the two groups are not integral. 

®2 It is particularly interesting because of its unfinished state. The fish and crane are 
engraved upon it in a delicate outline which has never been hardened by the sub- 
sequent process of cutting away the background in parallel ridges to leave the figures 
in raised silhouette. 
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and possibly they formed the walls of a “Rear Shrine.” But the 
reconstruction of such a shrine, without gables or other keys, is 
reduced to the realm of conjecture.” 

Of the mythological slabs, CHavannss’ Fig. 1388 appears to be 
similar in height to Sexino’s Fig. 100 with which it may have 
formed a pair; but there is no means of comparing their lengths 
since both stones have been broken at the ends. The former de- 
picts an underwater scene related to that of Rear 1.* The latter, 
known as “ stone excavated beside the south way,” shows a pro- 
cession from left to right of warriors mounted on stags escorting 
an important personage in a chariot drawn by three stags, pre- 
ceded by a one-stag chariot and a vanguard of armed animals.® 
It resembles the first register of Rear 1 and CHAavANNEs’ 138 in 
content, with the substitution of stags for fish as the dramatis 
personae. 

The final mythological slab is shown in Fig. 10. It gives another 
version of the cloud-kingdom scene of Rear 2. From left to right 
are pictured two saddle horses and a three-horse chariot with 
attendant, then the chief personage and his two dismounted 
escorts, finally the beginning of the cloud scene with its celestial 
beings. This latter is abruptly interrupted; presumably the right 
end of the original stone is broken off. Beneath the scene there is 


°° Sexino 60-4, discussing the first five stones of the Rear group, states that the 
first and second stones are side walls, the third forming the center of the rear wall, 
flanked by four and five on the right and left. The basis for this conclusion is hard 
to find. Rear 4 and 5 are certainly a matching pair; they differ in style from 1, 2, 
and 3, having more rounded forms nearer the style of ‘the Front Shrine. Numbers 1, 
2, and 8 are larger and related in size. The dragon processions in the upper registers 
of 2 and 8 appear very similar. Number 2, with its magnificent design of the “ king- 
dom of the clouds,” recalls sufficiently the Fu-sang tree and pavilion scene (the tree- 
like cloud forms growing out of a large root, the bit of pavilion at the right, the 
harnessed waiting horses at the left, etc.) to merit trying it as the focal center in 
reconstructing a shrine. 

** Cuavannes Fig. 138 is the only published rubbing of this slab. The Field Museum 
owns a rare rubbing of it slightly more complete than CHavannss’, and this appears 
in the illustration of my master set (Fig. 1). 

°5 This stone is not published by CHAVANNES; it is noted in the Shan-tso chin-shih 
chih '7. 54, as having been found three Ji south of the Wu site, but has been reproduced 
only by Sexino and Omura. 
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a lively design of a band of clouds with winged creatures somewhat 
similar to the third register of Rear 4.” 

The existence of these additional slabs is no bar to the correct- 
ness of the reconstructions given above. They must represent parts 
of one or more additional shrines, the structure of which will, it is 
hoped, be understood on further study. 


ATTRIBUTION AND DATE OF THE SHRINES 


We know the death dates of four members of the Wu family;— 
if we can identify an individual with each of the three shrines 
restored we have a method for at least a comparative dating of 
the shrines. 

We have already shown, above, the identity of the shrine of 
Wu Liang. He died in 151 A. D., and we know from his stele that 
the shrine was carved and erected after his death, presumably 
after no great interval of time. 

The Front Shrine is held by Omura to be the shrine of Wu 
Jung (who died in 168 A.D.). Omura compares the list of 
Jung’s official positions given in his inscription with the labels 
designating the officials in the chariot processions on the reliefs 
of the Front group. Actually the only labels relevant to such a 
comparison are those of the chief chariot (representing the de- 
ceased) in each procession; the fact that many of the subordinate 
officials in the escorts bear titles borne by Wu Jung in the early 
stages of his career cannot be cited as evidence that the shrine is 
his. But the chief chariot in the procession of Front 15 is labelled 
wei tu-yu shih SF “ at the time when he was postmaster,” 
an office held by Wu Jung and none other among the four Wu 
family members whose careers we know. This may be taken as 
supporting Omura’s conclusion.” 


°° The celestial subject matter of these mythological slabs may indicate that some 
of them are roof slabs; cf., for example, the representations of the moon and con- 
stellations overhead in the shrine of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan (under-face of the partition gable) . 

®7 Omura 56. Huana I (cf. Chén-ching-t‘ang 34b) by the same reasoning approached 
the same conclusion but in the end avoided it, concluding instead “ Whose chamber this 
is cannot be definitely decided.” 

*8 The other offices represented by the chief chariots (7K4H—Front 2, TH #%—Front 
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The Left Shrine has a large number of processions but all its 
labels are blank. The mythological and other stones have no such 
processions to offer personal clues. It is therefore impossible to 
assign these stones to certain personages by the technique used 
above. JuNG Kéng cites another approach to this problem offered 
by Yeu Han,® that of comparing the references to certain texts 
in the stelae inscriptions with the subject content in the unlabelled 
shrines. He deduces that the Left Shrine is that of Wu Pan since 
it has reference to the Mao shih E#¥ studied by him, and the 
Rear mythological stones are of the shrine of Wu K‘ai-ming, 
t‘ai-p'u A of the Ch‘ang-lo &# Palace, since they depict a 
t‘ai-p‘u official in charge of the chariots and horses. This argument, 
which is approved by Omura,” cannot be examined in detail 
here; “* we will instead test his conclusion by the criteria we have 
been employing above. 

The order in which the shrines were erected would be, according 
to the hypotheses presented by these scholars, as follows: (1) 
Left Shrine—Wvu Pan, d. 145 A. D., shrine probably erected with 
pillars, 147 A. D.; (2) Rear Shrine—Wv K‘ai-ming, d. 148 A. D.; 
(3) Shrine of Wu Liang—d. 151 A.D.; (4) Front Shrine—Wu 
Jung, d. 168 A.D. 

There is no stylistic evidence to contradict this conclusion. Each 
of the shrines as assembled above exhibits a coherency of style. 
The Left Shrine depicts slim figures in violent activity defined by 
a. crisp, spidery line which is unmistakable. The remaining stones 
of the Rear group and those of the shrine of Wu Liang share to 
a certain extent the same elongated figures but their violence is 
less marked and decidedly less consistent; in the former the mytho- 
logical creatures are concisely drawn and expertly composed in a 
truly creative manner; in the latter the episodic subject matter 


9, —Front 4, Bt §f).—Front 6) do not occur in the same form in the obituary 
inscription of Wu Jung (nor in the other inscriptions) . 

° Yeu Han $© 39, Chung-kuo mei-shu shih BY SE65 2, quoted by Juna Kéng, 
4b and 5. 

7 Omura, 60, suggests that the Left Shrine may be that of Wu Pan because similar 
in workmanship to the pillars and therefore possibly contemporary. 

71 The difference in date between the two shrines is, in any case, merely a matter 
of a year or two: A. D. 147 and 148. 
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calls for considerable skill in condensing the general composition 
while distinguishing the separate scenes. The differences, however, 
among the three groups of stones are negligible when they are in 
turn compared to the fourth, the Front Shrine. Its distinctive 
character is due to the roundness of all its forms, a roundness 
equally reflected in the bulging horses, squat and heavy human 
figures, and even in its Fu-sang tree and the curtains of the 
pavilion beside it. The close parallels of structure between the 
Front and Left Shrines have been noted above, one is almost a 
copy of the other. According to our hypothetical dating it would 
be the Front Shrine, Wu Jung’s, which was the copy of the Left 
Shrine, his brother Wu Pan’s. The obvious vitality of the latter 
and studied conformity of the former support this contention. 

There are indications, then, that the Left Shrine, shrine of Wu 
Liang, and the related stones of the Rear group are close enough 
in style to have been carved within four years, 147-151 A.D., 
whereas the Front Shrine, by contrast, is sufficiently rigid stylisti- 
cally and derivative in structure and subject to suggest it may be 
a near-copy of the Left Shrine made seventeen or more years later 
(168 A.D.). 


New INTERPRETATIONS BASED ON THE RECONSTRUCTIONS 


This paper has concentrated on the structural relationships of 
the Wu reliefs and has only incidentally touched upon their illus- 
trative aspect which has been so widely studied and published 
elsewhere. But it is to be hoped that the reordering of the slabs 
in their original structural relationships may give new insight into 
the still numerous problems of their content. Two possibilities 
which have suggested themselves in the process of the reconstruc- 
tion are appended herewith. 


1. The Pavilion Scene: The focal scene in each of the three 
reconstructed shrines is that of the pavilion beside the Fu-sang 
tree. The pavilion contains a man receiving homage and in the 
upper story feasting women. BvusHELL’s interpretation of this 
scene " as the visit of King Mu to the Queen Mother of the West, 


72 See note 33. 
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Hsi Wang Mu, has been widely adopted in Occidental works. But 
there is no reason to believe that these shrines were erected in 
honor of Hsi Wang Mu; they are offering shrines in honor of a 
deceased family member and this focal scene can logically only 
represent homage to him.” The same subject, homage to the 
deceased, is elaborately depicted on the rear wall of the shrine of 
Cuu Wei. The three pavilions in the focal position of the Hsiao- 
t‘ang Shan shrine contain the same homage scenes; the omission 
of the Fu-sang tree there would suggest that it is not an integral 
part of the scene. The rear wall of the 6th century offering shrifie 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has two scenes of preparation 
and serving of a feast, flanking a blank space before which 
originally stood a tablet or image of the deceased. Thus the 
location of this scene, at the center of the architectural structure, 
demands that the interpretation of its significance be revised to 
accord with the purpose of the shrine as a whole. 


2. The Fu-sang tree: The famous sun-myth of the Archer, I, 
shooting nine of the ten bird-suns who nest in the Fu-sang tree 
is depicted beside the homage scene in the focal position on the 
rear wall of each of the reconstructed shrines. As we have just 
pointed out, it does not appear in the same position (or elsewhere) 
in the shrine atop Hsiao-t‘ang Shan, although the pavilion-homage 
scene is present. Is there some peculiarity about the Wu group 
which would explain its consistent appearance there? It is quite 
possible that the inclusion of this scene is connected with the 
peculiar orientation of the shrines. The Hsiao-t‘ang Shan shrine 
faces south; but the Wu site faces north and the rear (main) 
walls of its shrines, therefore, shut out the sun’s rays. The sun- 
myth may have been depicted in the focal position expressly to 
counteract this. To put it in another way, it may have been 
intended to symbolize the sun and the south on the south wall, 
just as the east and west were symbolized by their appropriate 
divinities on the east and west walls. 


78 Juna Kéng 24b, comparing the Wu Liang and front shrine versions of this scene, 
suggests: “Possibly it records a feast given in honor of the deceased ” vate $= 


EE ZS. 


7 Fiscuer, Otto, 55-63, and Plates 34, 35. 
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In support of this hypothesis, another example of the appear- 
ance of the Fu-sang tree on a south wall occurs in the shrine at 
the foot of Hsiao-t‘ang Shan.” Here the focal scene at the rear 
of the recess shows again the homage to the deceased although the 
pavilion depicted is not here open to our sight. A single wor- 
shipper is making offerings. Behind him to the right is the tree, 
in the branches of which nest the ten sun-birds. The archer is not 
shown, but the analogy with the other scenes, even to the horse 
and retainer resting beneath the tree, suggests that the same tree 
is here represented and that it is the Fu-sang tree. In this case 
the orientation is given, on the side walls of the recess, by a tiger 
(symbolic of the west) in the first register of the wall at the right 
of the focal scene, and two dragons (symbolic of the east) in the 
same position on the opposite wall. Thus it is on a south wall 


that the sun-legend appears. 


7 Sexino, Fig. 140. 





Fig. 1. Master set of Wu Liang Tz‘i rubbings, arranged according to traditional groups. For convenient 
reference each rubbing bears its group number, used in Chinese and Japanese texts, and the number (in white 
box) under which it is discussed by CHAVANNES. 
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Fig. 5. Gable-shaped Rubbings from Wu Liang Tz‘i aligned. 1. Front group: a. Front 2 (105), 
b. Front 5 (106), c. Front 8 (112), d. Kront 9 (111); 2. Left and Rear groups: 
a. Left 2 (121), b. Rear 9 (141), c. Rear 8 (189), d. Rear 10 (140). 
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Fig. 9. Two capitals, two prism-shaped stones and a roof slab at the Wu 


site. CHavaNnnes’ Figs. 144-5-6 reproduce rubbings on the lower capital. 
Below is face Front 13 of one stone, beside it is face Front 12 of the other. 
Photograph from Siren. 


Fig. 10. ‘“‘ No. X,” hitherto unpublished slab from the Wu series, closely related in subject and styl: to 
No. 2 of the Rear group, the “ kingdom of the clouds.” Rubbing from the Field Museum collection 
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1. Hsien Fu-ch‘éng (1838-1894) 


Our author, Hsren Fu-ch‘éng S#8#K tzid Shu-yiin ME, hao 
Jung-an fi, a native of Wu-hsi #%%% in Kiangsu, was born on 
April 12, 1838. As a young man he followed the tradition of his time, 
devoting himself chiefly to the study of classics, literature, and history. 
Nonetheless, he showed a keen interest in political developments and 
gave much thought to changing conditions. His political career began 
in the summer of 1865 with his entrance into service under Tsine 
Kuo-fan B44. That summer Prince Séng-ko-lin-ch‘in (###KIL was 
killed in action in Ts‘ao-chou #4, Shantung, while leading an un- 
successful campaign against the Nien. # rebels. Tsfine received an 


* Biographical material for Hsieh is based upon the following articles: Ch‘ing-shih- 
kao 452. 5a5-6al; Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan 58. 54b4-57b6; Pei-chuan-chi pu 13. 1a4-7a4. 
For complete bibliographical information and the Chinese characters see BrBsLioGcRAPHY. 
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imperial order to proceed northwards from Kiangsu and crush the 
rebels. Eager to enlist the most capable persons to help in the diffi- 
cult task confronting him, Tsine made public proclamation inviting 
anyone with good suggestions to come to him.2 Hsie# introduced 
himself in a long letter* containing carefully worked-out and com- 
prehensive proposals. Tsinc, much impressed by his intimate knowl- 
edge of the current affairs of the state and especially by his lucid 
style of writing, immediately offered him a position in his secretariat, 
and suggested that he could develop a literary style of his own if he 
continued to practise writing. During the following seven years he 
worked under him faithfully. Hsren had a deep affection for him and 
acknowledged in his later life his great indebtedness to Tsine, who 
had played an important part in shaping his character, thought, and 
scholarship.* 

Hsien was unfortunate in the government examinations, never 
taking a higher degree than that of Senicr Licentiate of the Second 
Class BAe, for which he qualified in 1867. 

Two years later, while he was visiting his brother in Shantung, he 
met Governor Tine Pao-chén J#{#41, who took him into his con- 
fidence and solicited his advice as to the best way of dealing with 
the eunuch An Té-hai 4#@%#%, who had been commissioned by Empress 
Tz‘i-hsi #4 to make some purchases in Kwangtung, although 
according to the regulations of the Imperial Household, a eunuch was 
forbidden to leave the capital on pain of death. Knowing this, Hsrex 
advised T1nG to have AN arrested and executed. He did so when An 
stopped over in Shantung.5 An Té-hai was notorious for his evil 
influence at court and Tsine Kuo-fan afterwards told Hsien that 
when he heard the news, his eyesight, which had been poor for several 
months, was greatly improved.® 

After the death of Emperor T‘ung-chih F}4 an Imperial Ordi- 
nance was issued in 1875 in the name of the two Empresses requesting 
the public to express frankly its opinion in regard to national salvation. 
In response, Hsu submitted a long memorial’ through the same 
Governor of Shantung, in which he touched upon two main issues, 
internal and foreign policy. For internal reformation he proposed to 
do away with corruption, to lessen the burdens of the people, to im- 
prove the transportation system, to reform taxation, to drill the army, 


?Hsren Fu-ch‘éng, Wai-pien 3.17a3-5. ® Hsren 2. 2.1a2-2a12. 
* Hsren 3. 3.1a3-16b4. ®* Op. cit. 2.2b4-5. 
* Op. cit. $.17a7-11. 7 Hsrew 1.1a2-16b10. 
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and to train the officers. For national defense he suggested cultivating 
good relations with friendly nations, training qualified diplomats, pro- 
moting commerce, developing national resources, and building up a 
strong navy. Although his proposals were not given immediate con- 
sideration, many reforms taken up by the government in later years 
followed the lines that he had indicated.® 

In 1875, Hsreu entered the service as Magistrate of Chihli, under 
the Viceroy of that province, Lr Hung-chang #2#@#f. An unfortunate 
incident occurred February 21 at Momein [Man-méng], Yunnan, which 
almost caused the rupture of Anglo-Chinese relations, namely, the 
murder of Augustus R. Mareary,® an interpreter in the British 
Legation. The English Minister, Thomas Wanpsr, took advantage of 
the opportunity to demand an extension of commercial privileges, but 
the Chinese Government refused. Since both sides could not work 
out a solution, Wave abruptly left the capital, went to Shanghai, 
and then to Chefoo. Meanwhile negotiations dragged on for over a 
year, with no prospect of an early settlement. In a letter addressed *° 
to Li Hung-chang, Hsreu boldly predicted that England would not 
begin a war with China with no more pretext than the present quarrel. 
He said that Wapr’s demands for the exemption of likin on English 
goods and for the summoning of the Governor of Yunnan for trial 
should be rejected on principle. He suggested, however, that it would 
do China no harm to open up one or two more treaty ports, or even 
to grant imperial audience to foreign ministers. When Li was finally 
authorized to negotiate with Wave for an amicable settlement, he 
took Hs1ex with him to Chefoo, and the Chefoo Agreement * of Sept. 
13, 1876, which restored friendly relations between the two countries, 
incorporated many of his ideas.” 

In 1879, the Tsungli Yamén had already decided to appoint Robert 
Hart to the position of Chief Inspector of Coastal Defense concur- 
rently with his position in the Customs Service. Nevertheless, as a 
precaution, Lt Hung-chang’s opinion was still asked. Hsien strongly 
opposed Hart’s new appointment, arguing that it was dangerous to 
put simultaneously both financial and naval power in the hands of a 
foreigner. In his letter ** to Li he reasoned that Hart was indeed an 
expert in finance, but this did not necessarily imply that he was also 


5 Min 13.3a9. 

*°Cf. H. B. Morss, 2. 283-305; A. Micuie, 2. 265-275. 

10 Hsien 3. 3.22a1-27a9. 12 Hsien 3. 3.27b1-5. 

1 Maritime Treaties, 1. 491-499. 18 Hsten 1. 2.3lal-32al4. 
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familiar with naval affairs. If the Tsungli Yamén found it embar- 
rassing to withdraw its decision, Hart’s acceptance of the new post 
should be made contingent on his resignation as Inspector General 
of the Maritime Customs, with the assurance that Hart would prefer 
the more lucrative position with the Customs Service, thus relieving 
the Tsungli Yamén from the awkward necessity of changing a decision 
already made. Li thought Hsimx’s arguments sound and used part 
of them in his reply. As Hsrex had foreseen, Hart chose to continue 
as Inspector General of the Maritime Customs."* 

On July 23, 1882, a riot broke out at Seoul, Korea, which was then 
under Chinese suzerainty. A mob attacked the Japanese Legation 
and killed several people, but the Japanese envoy escaped to Japan. 
Shortly afterwards, the Governor of Chihli, Cane Shu-shéng Hehe at 
learned that Japan was soon going to send a small fleet to Korea. 
He took up the matter with his colleagues and asked their opinion. 
Hs1ex urged that no time should be lost in dispatching several Chi- 
nese gunboats to the scene, to be followed immediately by an additional 
expeditionary force.° The plan was adopted, and consequently the 
Chinese gunboats arrived at Chemulpo on August 10, only a few 
hours ahead of the Japanese." The Korean Regent, Y1 Ha-ing #2 
was carried off to China as Hsteu had suggested in a letter **7 to CHANG 
on August 12, and order was quickly restored. 

In 1884, the French attacked Annam, at that time also a vassal of 
China. The French campaign in Annam led to a clash with the Chi- 
nese garrisons on the Kwangsi border, which developed into an open 
conflict. The French navy bombarded Foochow and Formosa.'® That 
year Hsien was Intendent of Ning-shao %#%, Chekiang. Governor 
Liv Ping-chang #)5¢%#, entrusted him with full authority to direct 
the coastal defense of that province as a precautionary measure,’® and 
for several months the French threat there was effectively averted. 
As an impediment to France’s aggression, Hsreu persuaded the Eng- 
lish consul to proclaim publicly the non-alienation clauses ?° of the 


4 Op. cit. 2.82b1-3. 1° Op. cit. 2.85a8-10. 

*© Op. cit. 2.35a3-7. ** Op. cit. 2.33al-35al. 

18 Cf. Morse 2.350-367; H. Corvier, Histoire 2. 449-79; 505-551. 

°° Hsren 1.3.7al-8b11. Cf. Hsten Fu-ch‘éng, Ché-tung ch‘ou-fang-lu Ye SEB Rk, 
1887. 

2° Maritime Treaties 1.401: 

“TII. It is stipulated on the part of His Majesty the Emperor of China that, on 
the evacuation of Chusan by her Britannic Majesty’s forces, the said island never be 
ceded to any other foreign power. 

“IV. Her Britannic Majesty consents upon Her part, in case of the attack of an 
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Convention of Bocca Tigris of 1846, and with the joint recognition of 
the independence of Annam by China and France in 1885, the latter 
ceased to be a menace to the Chinese coast. 

Three years later Hstex was promoted and transferred to Hunan 
as Provincial Judge. The following spring he was appointed Chinese 
Minister to four European nations: England, France, Italy, and 
Belgium. Because of his own illness and of an epidemic which was 
rife in Europe that year, he did not set sail until early in 1890. He 
stayed in Europe for four years, most of the time in London and 
Paris. He left a very instructive diary,2* which was originally sub- 
mitted to the Tsungli Yamén for its special reference. The modern 
reader will find in it much useful information, many intelligent reflec- 
tions, careful observations, and mature ideas. 

As a minister, Hsren’s oustanding achievements were three. First, 
realizing the importance and the need of legitimate protection for the 
Chinese living abroad, he negotiated with the English Government 
the establishment of a consulate-general in Singapore and several 
consulates in other regions of the Straits Settlements.?* Second, he 
petitioned ** the Chinese Government to abolish the obsolete statute 
which made it illegal to leave and to return to the mother country on 
pain of severe punishment.** His conviction was that it would be to 
China’s advantage to have settlements outside China that could serve 
as an outlet for the excess population, and that the money the emi- 
grated Chinese would send back might be used to develop native 
resources. The Government readily accepted his proposal and the 
statute was revoked.”” Third, through long, patient, and tactful 
negotiations, he signed on Mar. 1, 1894, a convention with England 
delimiting the frontier between Burma and China,” and regained 
thereby several hundred miles of land *” for China, though the next 


invader, to protect Chusan and its dependencies, and to restore it to the possession of 
China as of old—but as this stipulation proceeds from the friendly alliance between 
the two nations, no pecuniary subsidies are to be due from China on this account.” 

*) Hsien 6. 

22 Hsren 5. 1.3al-5b4; 1.7a1-7b4; 1.11al-12a2; 2.25a1-25b7. Communications to Tsungli 
Yamén; Hsteu 6. 4.43a6-b6. 

°° Hsren 1. 1.17b8-20a3. A memorial dated June 29, 1893. 

24 Op. cit. 1.17b12-14; 1.18a3-6. 25 Op. cit. 1.20a4-10. 

2° Cf. Maritime Treaties 1. 520-80. Hsten Fu-ch‘éng, Tien-Mien hua-chieh t‘u-shuo 
78 0 Fil BH. numbered as Bk. 35 in Wén-jui-lou chu-jén, Huang-ch‘ao fan-shu 
yii-ti ts‘ung-shu, Shanghai, 1903, SCF= A, BARE MH BW. This is a 
complete record of the proceedings relative to the convention. 

=7 CSK 161/2.18b2-19al0. 
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year when China’s international prestige was at its lowest ebb after 
the Sino-Japanese war, England ignored the agreement.”* At last a 
new agreement,”® signed Feb. 4, 1897, formally nullified all that he 
had gained. This reverse made his countrymen the more aware of 
Hsren’s qualities as a diplomat. 

His attitude toward things western is in general most favorable. 
Nearly every page of his diary includes a mention, sometimes extended 
into discussion, of the merits and superiority of western civilization. 
He displays a wide range of interests. Among his favorite subjects are 
the steamship; railway; telephone and telegraph; commerce and in- 
dustry; mines; army and navy; forts and weapons; physics, chemistry, 
medicine, mathematics and astronomy. He comes to the conclusion 
that only through modernization could China save herself, citing Siam 
and Japan as the two best examples.*° 

His appreciation of western civilization is by no means limited to 
material things. The parliamentary system of government, especially 
that of England and Germany, seems to him to be the best political 
institution and one which could bind the national sentiments together 
to effect a kind of political equilibrium.*t His own observations in 
Europe convinced him of the correctness of the statements of his 
predecessor, Kuo Sung-t‘ao 38%, who declared that Europe pos- 
sessed a very fine and efficient administration of government, schools, 
hospitals, and prisons. He regrets that Kuo was misunderstood at 
home by conservatives who were generally ignorant of things abroad. 
The rapid progress in commerce, industry and agriculture in Europe, 
he holds, was due to compulsory and technical education,** and to 
constant research in physics and chemistry, through which water, 
light and heat had been directed to the service of humanity.** 

His interests extend to art, and in Rome he was struck by the 
paintings of Raphael, whose employment of the principles of perspec- 
tive, he remarks, is yet unattained by Chinese painters.*> Only in the 
matter of ethics is he not at all enthusiastic. He finds Western practice 
foreign to Chinese concepts. He deplores that in the West, the rela- 
tionship between monarch and minister, father and son, husband and 
wife fall short of the teachings of the Chinese sages.** Again in 


28 Morse 2. 412. 


2° Cf. Maritime Treaties, 1. 532-38. 58 Op. cit. 6.3a1-3b6. 
3° Hsien 6. 4.23b. 54 Op. cit. 2.21a4-22b1. 
*1 Op. cit. 3.48b5-50a8. 5 Op. cit. 6.39a7-41a8. 


82 Op. cit. 2.9b10-10b4. 8° Op. cit. 5.30al-31a6. 
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religion, he admires the true followers of Christ but dislikes the Roman 
Church. He compares the teachings of Jesus to those of Confucius, 
and finds that the two have many similarities. He writes that a true 
Christian possesses a good heart, practices good conduct, and loves 
his fellows.*’ The anti-slavery and anti-opium societies he considers 
a manifestation of their sense of justice.** However, the Roman Church 
seems to him to have lost the real meaning of Christianity. Its elabo- 
rate buildings he finds a burden on the people and more than anything 
alien to Christ’s doctrine of simplicity.*® He notices that Germany 
and Italy had recently imposed restrictions on the Roman Church. 
Under the protection of the Church, Catholic converts in China not 
infrequently trespassed upon the authority of the local magistrates, 
and even criminals sometimes sought refuge in the church in order to 
escape punishment. He insists that although freedom of propagation 
of religion is permitted by treaties, religious restrictions which con- 
cerned only internal policy should be free from foreign interference, 
and at least priests should be forbidden to attack Confucianism.*® It 
is thus apparent that in spite of his admiration and zeal for things 
foreign Hsreu was inclined to rely on the traditions of his own people 
in his judgment of ethical questions. 

In his diplomacy, he seems to have had a good understanding of 
western psychology. He handled his negotiations with the utmost 
care and tact. He pitied the Chinese officials of the past their ignor- 
ance of foreign affairs that often permitted them to be deceived. 
European countries imposed conditions upon China they would not 
have dared offer to one another. If one has a just case, he believed, 
one must always fight for justice, and through patience, sincerity, and 
faith it would be possible to obtain a compromise.*? As early as 1875, 
he saw the absurdity of withholding the treaties from the public. For, 
he says, how can one expect the responsible officers to act intelligently 
if they are ignorant of the contents of the treaties? Therefore, he 
strongly urged that copies of the treaties should be distributed to 
every local magistrate as a guide for conducting affairs involving 
foreigners.*? 

This brief account of Hsren’s life shows us a man who was a 
diplomat of wide experience, instinctive insight, keen observation, and 
sound judgment; qualities making him supremely competent for writ- 


57 Op. cit. 2.10b6-11a9. 40 Hsren 4. 1.12b8-13. Hsren 6. 3.4a3-7a7. 
58 Op. cit. 2.10b6-11a9. “1 Hsren 7. Preface 1b8-2a9. 
®° Hsien 4. 1.12b2-3; Hsren 6.6.31b3-5. ‘*? Hsren 1. 1.16a8-16b4. 
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ing the memoir which is here translated, one which deals with an 
important event in the diplomatic history of China. This account is 
dated 1887.** The basic text for the translation appears in Ywng-an- 
hsii-pien Jif WHA 2.14a-2la, a supplement to Yung-an wén pien 
W§ 30%, which was published in a lithographic edition by the Tsui- 
liu-t‘ang WEAN, Shanghai, 1897, after the death of the author. In 
his acknowledgment of source materials, Hstzx mentions by title only 
three books out of more than ten that he consulted, namely: 


1 i Féng-ling = BAM, Yang-wu hsii-chi FBR. 

2. Chiang-shang-ch‘ien sou 7142 [Hs1a Hsieh 2 &] Chung- 
hsi chi-shih *PVGHES .* 

8. Ch‘i-hsien-ho-shang-tiao-sou —CAKSOEIB, Ying-chi-li 
Kuang-tung-ju-ch‘éng shih-mo De FUR A BRE 9 


Unfortunately, as the first book has not been available, I do not 
know how extensively the author used it. From the second I have 
counted fifteen citations and thirty from the last [see appendix 13]. 
These are mostly direct quotations, with alteration of a word or two 
at most. That Hsrex quotes extensively from the °Ju-ch‘éng shih-mo 
is quite understandable, since he commends it as clear and pithy.‘ 
Nevertheless, he objects to its style, and notes that some of the dates 
are incorrect, and that there are gaps yet to be filled in. Wishing to 
leave the story to posterity as an instructive lesson, he took pains to 
rewrite it, making certain corrections and adding new comments with 
the help of numerous additional references besides what he learned 
directly from the Cantonese.** 

The unknown author of the °Ju-ch‘éng-shih-mo, who writes under 
a pseudonym, states ** that his work is mainly based upon the Ch‘u-fan 
shih-mo SHEER * by Ch‘in-ko-chu-jén #PA=EA [Hva T‘ing-chieh 
aff §E BE]. Hua was the Magistrate of Nan-hai hsien FA##%%,°° one of 
the two districts constituiing the metropolis of the city of Canton, 
the other being P‘an-yii hsien #394. Hua took an active part in 
the defense of the city, witnessed its capture, and participated in the 


** Hsren 2. 14al. 

** The copy consulted here was published in 1868. Cited below as CHCS. 

“©In JCSM. “7 Ibid. 

*° Hsren 2.21a5-10. “8 JCSM 14b2-5. 

4° We are still unable to determine the date and place of this publication. Cited below 
below as CFSMC. 

5° CFSMC 6a4-5-7b6-8. 
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work of maintaining order after its fall. His book is therefore based 
on first-hand knowledge and constitutes in fact a detailed eye-witness 
account. It is unfortunate that Hsieh was unable to consult this book 
except indirectly. 

Unquestionably, of all the books mentioned above, Hsin’s account 
is superior in accuracy, coherence, understanding, and judgment, and, 
above all, in its command of language, because he is a distinguished 
and conscious stylist. Later historians have considered this the 
standard work on the subject. For example, the biography of Yeu 
Ming-ch‘én in Ch‘ing-shih-kao,® draws on it for material, often using 
its phraseology, as does Cu‘fin Huai PRY in his Ch‘ing-shih-yao-liieh 
if 32 BEM? and Huane Hung-shou H#9¥ in his Ch‘ing-shih chi-shih 
pén-mo fs CSF AK.2 More extensive borrowings are to be found 
in Hsrao I-shan’s #§—1W Ch‘ing-tai t‘ung-shih tHtK3HH2, where pas- 
sages are incorporated word for word with skillful breaks for ampli- 
fication of detail.** Only a Japanese historian, YANo Jinichi KEF(LA 
refers to Hsren’s record several times in his Kin-sei shina gai-ko-shi 
TL TESZ A Ze 8° with acknowledgment of the source. Of course, no 
censure attaches to the Chinese historians, who have only followed 
the established Chinese method of quoting without mentioning the 
source, a technique traditional from Sst-ma Ch‘ien A 53% to Hsmex 
Fu-ch‘éng, and from Hsren Fu-ch‘éng down to Hst1ao I-shan. 


2. On Grand Secretary * Yeu of Han-yang in Relation to the 
Episode of Canton SRBRARM ZB. 


When the various peoples of the West first came to China, they 
looked forward to the profits of mutual trade. Their countries are 
separated [from China] by [a distance] of tens of thousands of li. 
They came forth by sailing across the oceans, were rather docile, 
and dared not misbehave. Later on, war started due to the pro- 
hibition of opium. It was in Kwangtung, as a matter of fact, that 
trouble broke out. 

From the time [1840] that Imperial Commissioner and Grand 


°1 CSK 400: 2b6-4a5. 

52 Shanghai, 1925, 3. 15al1-16b4. 54 Shanghai, 1927-82, 3/2. 247-59. 

58 Shanghai, 1925, 4b.lal-1b9. °° nd. edition, Tékyé, 1935. 

* CSK 123.3a9: Yeu Ming-Ch‘én received the title of Grand Secretary of The T‘i- 


jén-ko 84-8] in 1855. 
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Secretary (Shih hsiang) Ch‘i-shan’ (Kishen) #### gave up the 
defense * and brought in the enemy for the purpose of negotiating 
peace and gradually went on to the cession of Hongkong‘ and 
payment of a heavy indemnity [1841], the Cantonese resolutely 
glowered and gnashed their teeth hoping to give vent to their 
anger once and for all, but they had as yet found no chance. 
The plan for pacifying *° the foreigners was changed frequently— 
now in favor of war; now in favor of peace. At last, Imperial 
Commissioner and Grand Secretary Ch‘i-ying* (Kiying) 4% 


* Cf. CSK 376. 1a-4b; 205.306-3la; 205.316-82a: Appointed Grand Secretary of the 
Wén-yiian-ko BCU Ba on Feb. 24, 1839. He was the Viceroy of the Two Kwang 
from Sept. 23, 1840 to Feb. 26, 1841. In contrast to his immediate predecessor Lin 
Tsé-hsii PKA (Jan. 21, 1840-Sept. 28, 1840) [CSK 205.30a], he adopted a con- 
ciliatory policy toward the English and lessened the defensive measures. Captain 
Eu.ior insisted on an indemnity for the loss of opium seized and destroyed by Lin 
and the addition of Amoy and Foochow as trading ports. Ch‘i-shan received court 
instructions to refuse these demands, but Captain Exxior enforced them by attacking 
the Chinese forts outside Bocca Tigris. For the restoration of peace Ch‘i-shan signed 
the Convention of Cheungpi ceding Hongkong to England. But he dared not report 
this to the government at Peking. After learning that the English had already taken 
over Hongkong, the governor of Kwangtung memorialized the Throne to this effect. 
Ch‘i-shan defended his policy by saying that, “the land is vulnerable, weapons are 
inferior, our forces are too weak, and public sentiment is divided ” [op. cit. 376.2b4-5]. 
Nevertheless he was degraded and sentenced to death, but exonerated afterwards. He 
was succeeded by Ch‘i-kung Wra who held office as Viceroy of the two Kwang 
provinces Feb. 26, 1841-March, 1844 [CSK 205.316-32a]. 

* CHCS 6.lab: The defending force at Canton had been increased since 1839 but 
now only about one third of the former official ships were to be commissioned to stay 
at the Bogue. The pilots and sailors who had been recruited for this special purpose 
were dismissed. For Ch‘i-shan’s foreign policy, cf. Catane T‘ing-fu, 1. 82-3. 

* W. C. Costin, 86-8; Morse 1.271; IWSM (TK) 28.16-7; 20.1-11; CHCS 6.3a7-3b5: 
This refers to the preliminary agreement concluded between Ch‘i-shan and Captain 
Elliot who issued its terms in a notification dated Jan. 20, 1841. But it was disavowed 
by both governments. 

®In dealing with bandits, two words are often found in Chinese official documents. 
One is #, which means “ pacification ” and the other is {il], which means “ extermina- 
tion.” The first suggests the employment of peaceful means, the second the applica- 
tion of forceful measures. This traditional policy was also applied to foreigners when 
they came to trade in China. There is no question that the terms thus employed 
imply something of contempt on the part of the Chinese government just as does the 
word “barbarian” referring to foreigners. 

* Chi. Rep. 19 (1850). 166-7; CSK $76.4b8-6b8; 181.1la; 205.34ab; 205.36ab: Ch‘i- 
ying was the general of Shingking [oy in 1838. He enforced the prohibition of 
opium as a policy adopted by the government at that time. Fearing attack on the 
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arranged the Treaty of Nanking [1842] with England.’ There 
were provisions * in the treaty which opened the ports of Canton,° 
Foochow,*° Amoy,” Ningpo,” and Shanghai," to trade, and allowed 
the English consuls to reside in these “ five cities with the specific 
power to take care of matters pertaining to the merchants.” ** 
Then, although the consuls in Ningpo, Shanghai, and Amoy 
were not established within these cities, it was often possible for 
them to obtain interviews with such officials as the Intendant of 
Circuit and Prefect on down.”* In Foochow [p. 14a8] the English 


northern ports by the English, he even took precautionary measures by strengthening 
the defense of Shan-hai-kuan [lj ¥§|§M] and Ch‘in-huang-tao 3 £2}. Thus he gained 
the reputation of knowing how to deal with foreign affairs. In 1842 he was one of 
the Chinese delegates who signed the Treaty of Nanking with England. The next year 
he was appointed Imperial Commissioner to proceed to Canton to negotiate further 
with England in regard to general regulations of trade. He also signed a treaty with 
America and another with France. On March 19, 1844, he was appointed Viceroy of 
the Two Kuang and was concurrently in charge of trading affairs. In 1847 he came 
to an agreement with the English, postponing the entrance to the city of Canton for 
another two years. He returned to Peking, after being relieved of his viceroyalty, on 
cae. On Dec. 4 the year before he was made Grand Secretary of Wén-yiian-ko 

However, the imperial favor bestowed upon him did not last long. In 1850, dis- 
approving his conciliatory policy in former years at Canton, Emperor Hsien-féng issued 
an edict publicly reprimanding and demoting him. Eight years afterwards in 1858 
when the English and French allied forces took Tientsin, Ch‘i-ying was once more 
commissioned to deal with foreign affairs. This time the English refused to receive 
him officially, because they resented the many unpleasant things he had said about 
them in his memorials, which they found after the capture of Canton in 1857. Finding 
himself in a precarious position, he hastened back to the capital without waiting for 
an imperial order. For this the poor old man—he was then over 70—had to pay with 
his life. 

* Maritime Treaties, 1.351-56; Treaty of Nanking signed Aug. 29, 1842. 

® Op. cit. 1.352 Article 2. 

® J. F. Davis 2. 34-5; Morse 1. 363-5; Costin 120-134; CHCS 183. 1a-3b4. 

1° Davis 2. 36-7; Morse 1. 360-2; Costin 116-7; CHCS 11. 1a2-2b8: officially opened 
for trade in June 1844. 

11 Davis 2. 35-6; Morse 1. 362-3; Costin 115-6; officially opened for trade in June 
1844. 

12Davis 2.37; Morse 1. 359-60; CHCS 11. 2b9-3b2; officially opened for trade in 
December 1843. 

18 Davis 2.27-8; Morse 1. 346-358; Costin 117-120; CHCS 11.3b3-9b1; officially 
opened for trade in November 18483. 

14 Maritime Treaties 1.352 Art. 2. 

15 CHCS 11. 1b2-2b8; 13. 1b10-2al; Wana Chih-ch‘un 12. 6b11-7b11. 
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built western-style houses on the top of Wu-shih Hill &1 and 
the high officials could not prevent them. He even granted them 
interviews.*® 

[As soon as] the people of Kwangtung heard [of the provisions 
of the treaty] they were ashamed of it and registered a joint com- 
plaint with the high official ** requesting that foreigners be not 
allowed to enter the city; but he ignored [the plea]. Therefore, 
they raised a militia on a large scale, and sent dispatches far and 
near. They received no government rations nor did they suffer 
official restraint. Gradually they came to look upon the officials as 
enemies.’* At that time, Ch‘i-ying was Viceroy of the Two Kwang. 
The English again asked for permission to enter the city. He was 
afraid that if he accepted the request, it would excite [the people] 
to revolt and he feared that if he rejected it, it might cause a break 
with [the English].*° In secret he informed the English that the 
Cantonese were restive, and that he would like to plan for it 
gradually, agreeing to put the treaty in force two years afterwards.” 

When Hsii Kuang-chin (Hsii Kwang-tsin) ® MB of Lu-i # 


*° CHCS 11. 1b2-6; 13. 1b10-2al; Wane 12. 6b11-7b11; 8b5-6: Liv Yiin-k‘o #iiq 
Fi, Viceroy of Fukien and Chekiang, had granted an interview to the English consul, 
G. T. Lay, in the Viceroy’s yamén in 1844. On account of this, he was impeached 
and dismissed from office. 

*7 Wana 12. 8b8; CHCS 18. 2a4: pial PAR BR, Fe HBE, AVA. [The Can- 
tonese] registered a complaint with Ch‘i-ying asking that foreigners be forbidden to 
enter the city. 

*8 Morse 1. 367-391; Costin 120-34; CHCS 13. 2al-8a2; Wana 12. 8b5-9b1. 

*° CHCS 13. 3a2-3b4; Wane 12.9b1-7; JCSM 1bl1-2. 

?° Parliamentary Papers [abbreviated Par. P.] Correspondence Relative to Entrance 
into Canton 1850-55, 225 Appendix E; Davis 2. 163-180; Morse 1.388-9; CHCS 18. 
83b8-4a3; Wana 12.12b11-13a3; JCSM 1b2-4.: 

Article 1 of the agreement signed by Ch‘i-ying and John F. Davis representing 
England on April 6, 1847 reads as follows: “It is therefore now agreed that two 
years from this day’s date British officers and people shall have free entrance into 
the city” [Maritime Treaties 402-3]. In his memorial to the throne, Ch‘i-ying men- 
tioned Davis’ consent to the postponement of the entrance to the Canton city to some 
future time but failed to state the exact date [I[WSM (TK) .177. 39a]. The first mention 
of the exact length of time for the postponement of entry into the city of Canton is 
found in the Imperial Edict [JWSM (TK) 79. 19b3]. 

21CSK 205.37a; 206.2a-2b; 209. 38a; 209. 39a; 400.1la-2b5; Hstt had been the 
governor of Kwangtung for about one year before he was promoted to the viceroyalty 
on July 4, 1848 to take the place of Ch‘i-ying. He held the office until Sept 7, 1852, 
when he was transferred to Hu-Kuang. 
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& * became Viceroy of the Two Kwang and Yeu Ming-ch‘én (Yeh 
Ming-chin) #4 of Han-yang %&® became Governor of [Kwang- 
tung],”* the English with their gunboats forced their way up the 
Canton River and called attention to the old treaty. The Viceroy 
secretly summoned the militia of the villages.* [p. 14b] Those 
who responded to the call were altogether more than a hundred 
thousand men.” The Viceroy himself went in a small boat to the 
English ship and informed [them] that it was better not to incur 
public resentment.” More than ten elders, one after another, 


*? Lu-i, in eastern Honan close to the border of Anhwei. 

> CSK 209.39b; 210.2a; 400.2b-4a4; CSLC 44b-4-50a9: YEH was the provincial 
Treasurer of Kwangtung in 1847, the Acting-governor between Feb. and July, 1848, 
and afterwards Governor till Sept. 7, 1852 when he was made Viceroy of the Two 
Kwang. Han-yang is directly opposite Hankow in Hupeh province. 

**Hstao 3/2.249-50; The initiative came from one of the gentry of Canton, Hst 
Hsiang-kuang BREE, who took the responsibility of organizing and laying down 
regulations for the militia. Wane 12.13a4-11 and CHCS 13.4a6-4b4 seem to support 
this argument by saying that it was the gentry who persuaded the Viceroy to call 
the militia. In his memorial to the throne Hstt Kuang-chin reported that the gathering 
of the one hundred thousand men was voluntary. Neither the civil officials nor the 
military officers could have prevented it [IWSM (TK) 179. 43a3-b1]. 

On the other hand, in another memorial, which he sent asking for rewards for the 
gentry after the temporary success in putting aside the question of the entry to the 
city, he said that it was the officials who suggested to the gentry to make such a 
move. This side of the argument is supported by Nan-hai hsien-chih Fj ¥ Beas, Can- 
ton, 1872, 2b.8al, which says that the officials “ secretly ordered the local units within 
and without the city to recruit militia,” and 2b8a5, which says that they “ secretly 
ordered the merchants to close their doors and to carry on no more trade” with the 
English. 

In my opinion, the whole issue is ably understood and well summarized in Chinese 
Repository 18 (1849) .336: “as the time of fulfilling the stipulation draws near, the 
citizens, covertly encouraged doubtless by the local rulers, arm themselves in defense, 
as they suppose, of their capital about to be wrested from them. 

°° Their leader was Hst Hsiang-kuang. For his biography and his work in this 
connection, cf. P‘an-yii-hsien chih, Canton, 1871, 47.6b11-8al0 24 Skak IWSM- 
(TK) 80.12b7-18a10; Hstao, 3/2.249-50. 

2° Par P. 12 (1857) [2163] Papers Relating to the Proceedings of Her Majesty’s Naval 
Forces at Canton with Appendix 165; IWSM (TK) 79.36b10-38b7: On Feb. 17, 1849 
BonuaM, the English Plenipotentiary had an interview with Hsi, the Viceroy, on 
board H.M.S. Hastings in Anson’s Bay. Bonnam requested Hsw to report to the 
Throne their negotiations with regard to the entry to the city. Hsit did as asked. This 
was their second interview. The first meeting took place at the Bogue on April 29 
[IWSM (TK) 79.15a11-16b4; Morse 1.394; Costin 135]. 
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called at the English consulate and expressed various opinions.”’ 
The English chief # then plotted to detain the Viceroy as hostage, 
and the shouts of the militia on the two shores shook the heavens. 
The English chief was frightened, requested restoration of the good 
old relations, and said nothing more of entry into the city. Hence, 
the Cantonese felt increasingly assured of themselves, claiming 
that unquestionably the foreigners could easily be controlled. 
Officious persons declared to the outside [world] that they wished 
to avail themselves of the victory to terminate foreign trade. The 
English minister Bonnam 3C# ** sent a letter to the Viceroy in 
which he expressed the desire to redraw the peace treaty. The 
Cantonese asked that it be put down in writing that foreigners 
were strictly forbidden to enter the city. BonHAM saw that the 
feelings of the public were aroused, and, fearing the obstruction 
of trade, he came to an agreement with [the Viceroy].”” The 


** The leader of the gentry was Wu Ch‘ung-yao {fh 2¢/ff, the son of the famous 
Howqua (Wu Ping-chien thee) but also called Howqua by Western writers. For 
his biography and his work in this connection, cf. Nan-hai-hsien chih, 1872, 14. 48a13- 
49b; IWSM (TK) 80. 13a10-b7. 

°8E, J. Erret, 253-4: S. G. Bonnam succeeded J. F. Davis as the Chief-Super- 
intendent of Trade and H.M. Plenipotentiary in China as well as the Governor of 
Hongkong. Formerly he had been brought up in the service of the East India Com- 
pany and several times was governor of some other colonies. His new appointment, 
as Lord Palmerston put it, was due to his “ practical common sense.” He held his 
term from March 20, 1848 to April 12, 1854. 

*° Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 184: On April 9, 1849 Bonnam wrote to Hsi that “the 
question at issue rests where it was and must remain in abeyance.” 

Chi. Rep. 18 (1849) 211: “No. 15 Government Notification. 

“And Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary &c., &., directs that no British subject shall 
for the present attempt to enter the city. 

“ Hongkong, April 2d, 1849 

By order 
W. Caine 

(Colonial Secretary in the absence of Mr. Johnston) .” 
The Chinese read “ the present ” for “ never.” Op. vit. 224: “ During the past week, 
the gentry have published a circular on red paper, in which they state that the ‘ English 
have sent a communication to the high officers, and circulated it in a newspaper, in 
both of which it is clearly stated that, yung puh juh ching FKAR A&R they will never 
enter the city.’ This paper has been widely circulated, and will doubtless convince the 
Cantonese that the English have given up the matter; the paper here referred to is 
probably the Government Notification (No. 15), which they have thus falsified.” 

Since there were not many who could read English in those days, people could easily 
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Viceroy and Governor jointly sent in a memorial.*° Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung &% (posthumous title Ch‘éng ®=Tao-kuang 1 
3é) praised them and conferred upon the Viceroy the title of 
Viscount of the 1st degree F and upon the Governor, Baron of 
the 1st degree 4 .** This took place in the 29th year of Tao-kuang 
[1821-1850]. [p. 14b8] In the second year of Hsien-féng #4 [1851- 
1861], Hst Kuang-chin was transferred to Hu-Kuang as Viceroy; 
the Governor stayed and was promoted to the viceroyalty. Al- 
though at that time rebels were rampant, Kwangtung was com- 
pletely undisturbed.** Furthermore, as it was the chief center of 
trade between China and foreign countries, it was considered to 
be a wealthy place. All the neighboring provinces were entirely 
dependent on Kwangtung for [their] supply of army provisions 
and the purchase of munitions. The Viceroy was also quite com- 
petent in selecting generals and in recruiting soldiers. He sub- 
jugated the bandits within his domain, and also the rebels who 
encroached [upon his land]. In the 5th year [of Hsien-féng, 1855] 
the Emperor conferred upon him the title of T‘i-jén-ko Ta-hsiieh- 
shih f#4-PAX#+ (Grand Secretary of T‘i-jén-ko) * so that both 


be duped into serving exactly the purpose of the author of the alteration. We should 
be interested in knowing who the author was. What was his motive? At any rate, 
the Cantonese had to pay afterwards a high price for changing this single word from 
if “the present” into 3K “never,” because they and the officials were put in such 
an awkward position that they could hardly retreat without losing face, when later 
on the English government was determined to push the “entry question ” to an issue 
of war, although under a very poor pretext. 

°° IWSM (TK) 80. 3b2-5al; 5a5-10b2: A copy of a letter addressed to BonnAaM by 
the gentry of Canton setting forth their view in regard to the issue of entry to the 
city was enclosed in this memorial. For an English translation of the letter, cf. Chi. 
Rep. 18 (1849) . 221-4. 

81 7]WSM(TK) 80.15a2-16a3: An Imperial Edict bestowing titles upon Hsti and 
Yeu; promoting a few higher military officers; giving ranks to some of the gentry and 
praising the Cantonese as a whole. For an English translation of this edict, Cf. Chi. 
Rep. 18(1849).280. Nan-hai-hsien chih (1872) 26.8a10-8bl1: The Cantonese were 
pleased and took four words from the Imperial Edict and erected six tablets in 
different parts of the city with large characters carved deeply. The four words were 
“ glorious in their loyalty” BARLIES [Cf. IWSM(TK) 80.15b10; 16a3}. 

CSK 177.28ab: Hsi was deprived of this title in 1852, because he failed to put 
down the Cantonese rebels. CSK 178.30b-3la: Because he was taken prisoner in 1858 
by the English after the capture of Canton, YeH too was deprived of this title. 

82 CSLC 40. 45a14-50a9 passim; 43.29a14-30b11 passim. The Taiping rebels. 

33 OSK 181.12b: On Jan. 23, 1856, YeH was appointed Grand Secretary. Three days 
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his reputation and position grew more eminent, and imperial 
favors were heaped upon him. 

On account of the prestige [derived] from his membership in the 
Han-lin %4# [academy], YEH was advanced to the viceroyalty 
before the age of forty. Since he had on several occasions per- 
formed meritorious services and received imperial favors, he sus- 
pected that successful men, ancient and modern, were just like 
himself. He failed to realize that in the affairs of the world there 
were many difficulties. But, industrious in administrative work, 
and of stubborn disposition ** he long governed the Two Kwang. 
His subordinates were awed by his severity and dared not disobey 
him. 

At first he won a reputation by opposing the foreigners’ entry 
into the city, [p. 15a] so that he became quite self-confident. He 
constantly spoke of his wiping away the great disgrace and up- 
holding the national sovereignty. Whenever matters involving 
the relations between Chinese and foreigners came up, he exercised 
a stricter control over the foreigners. Every time he received 
official correspondence, he used to limit his reply to a few words, 
or give no answer at all.** His technique did not go beyond this! 
He not only disdained to discuss the method of dealing with one’s 
neighbors and to bring about closer contact with the trading 


later he was appointed Grand Secretary of the T‘i-jén-ko. Cf. Mayzrs 13; BruNNERT 
43-4; CSK 123. 3a. 

** JCSM 8a5. 

*5 There is enough evidence in the English and French documents to show that Yru 
practically replied to every letter he received and often very promptly. Occasionally 
there may be some complaints against his delay. For instance, J. Bowrinc, who suc- 
ceeded BonnaM as H.M. Plenipotentiary in China in 1854, once wrote to the English 
Foreign Office that his first communication to Yeu dated April 17, 1854 was not 
answered. So he sent another dispatch on April 25. But on this day Yrn’s answer 
to his first letter reached him [Par. P. 12 (1857) [2173] 14]. Following this there were 
not a few letters exchanged between the two. Yeux answered all with promptness [op. 
cit. 14-37]. However, the next year Bowrtne found again the same cause of complaint. 
In a letter he addressed to the Foreign Office in London on July 9, 1855 he stated 
that a letter dated June 11, 1855, which he sent to YEH, was not answered. Being 
impatient, he came to the conclusion that “I can now anticipate nothing but a con- 
tinuance of the proud repulsiveness of the Viceroy” [op. cit. 35]. Finally, Yen’s 
answer dated July 9 coincidentally came to him [op. cit. 37]. And then Bowrina 
regretted that Yeu should have allowed his communication to have remained a month 
unanswered [ibid.]. 
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nations, but neither had he ever studied the trends, facts, and 
strength of each country with a view to meeting them. 

The English, constantly uneasy at the Cantonese obstruction 
of the treaty [providing for] entry into the city, and resenting 
Grand Secretary YEn’s interference, feared that their hopes would 
be vain for many years, and had not yet found a way to make 
trouble. 

The bandits of Tung-kuan ¥€5E started a rebellion and, uniting 
with other rebels, besieged Canton.** Their influence spread greatly 
and some one suggested borrowing foreign aid to resist the rebels. 
Grand Secretary YEH dismissed him summarily.*’ Soon the bandits 


°° Tung-kuan, about halfway between Canton and Hongkong. CSK 440. 1b5-2a4; 
CSLC 43.30a8-13; Hsii Pei-chuan chi (Biography of Suen Ti-hui) 36. 5a13-5b2; 
P‘an-yii-hsien chih 22.27a82b passim; Kuang-chou-fu chih 82. 8b-26a; Nan-hai-hsien- 
chih 26.18b11-14ab; Tung-kuan-hsien chih 35.3b9-4a9; '7%b4-11: 

“These Red-Turban rebels under the leadership of Ho Liu {®J[7¥ and Cu‘in K‘ai- 
kuang isa BA Ji headed an insurrection at Fo-shan {#6 {IJ in the fifth moon of 1854. 
In response to their movement Li Wén-mao 4=3C }& with his group raised the banner 
of revolt in the northern part outside the city of Canton. At about the same time 
Kwan Chii JJ B, the pirate of Honan island, also gave his support. In uniting 
efforts, these rebels started to attack the city itself on July 20, and besieged it for 
several months. Not until Dec. 26 were they expelled and dispersed by Sxin Ti-hui 
PEATE in command of the government troops. Thus the siege of the city was raised. 

“The Red-Turban rebels were so called because all of them wore red turbans as an 
insignia. They belonged to the Triad Society =Afea . Their seals bore the names 
of Hung HE such as Hung Shun-t‘ang MENA and Hung I-t‘ang vise ee . They 
called themselves the Hung Army Pt fe and the government troops white army, be- 
cause these carried white flags. They themselves probably used red because the term 
is homophonous with Hung. 

87 JCSM 3b8; Par. P. 12(1857) [2173] 27: Bowrtna to Clarendon 11th Dec. 1854, 
“T have received from Yeh, the Imperial Commissioner, an application for assistance 
from Her Majesty’s forces in the struggle which is raging between the Imperial and 
the rebel forces in the neighborhood of Canton.” Op. cit. 28: Yeu to Bowrine 17th 
Dec. 1854, “It is proper that we should act in concert in the important design of 
destroying and seizing these offenders.” CFSMC 1.38b3-5: Sutin Ti-hui strongly 
recommended to YeH that he ask the help of the English to suppress the rebels. 
Yeu at first agreed. But when the English chief desired to have an interview with 
Yeu in return, he let the matter drop. 

William H. Hunrer tells a very interesting story of how he was actually approached 
by King-qua, a member of the Co-hong to offer help in defeating the rebels. He 
writes: “ He [King-qua] was authorized by the Mandarins to offer 250,000 dollars to 
anyone who would rid the island of Tsang-Poo [near Canton] of these pirates, and 
would also furnish 3,000 well equipped soldiers to cooperate under a foreign com- 
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were defeated and dispersed.** The Provincial Judge #2##48 (An- 
ch‘a-shih) Suén Ti-hui wR [p. 15a8] led the troops and sub- 
dued the rebels; ** his achievements were very many. He drew up 
and submitted a list of the officials, gentry, soldiers, and militia 
who had fought vigorously, recommending them for honors and 
promotion. Grand Secretary Yeu shelved [the list] and sent no 
memorial [concerning the matter to the Throne]. Soldiers and 
militia both became disorganized and dispersed, and [Su&n] Ti-hui 
died of chagrin. 

Grand Secretary YEH sent dispatches to the Chou JH, Fu Hf 
and Hsien ¥* authorizing officers and people to kill anyone who 
had former connection with the rebels and no questions would be 
asked. Unscrupulous persons, with the pretense of eradicating the 
rebels, slew one another indiscriminately, and altogether more 
than one hundred thousand people were killed. Those who had 
followed the rebels dared not return. Some repeatedly made 
trouble in Kwangsi and Kiangsi *° or fled to sea and settled in the 


mander-in-chief. He suggested that I should be the head and front of an expedition 
(not in front as respects the enemy, luckily), with many compliments such as ‘ All 
man savee you long time "—and so forth, and so on. . 

“ After cogitating with myself for a day or two, I decided to take the affair in 
hand. ... He gave a bond for 250,000 Spanish dollars, payable on the island being 
‘washed clean of rebels,’ and to pay cash 25,000 dollars as bargain money, which was 
subsequently done.” Hunter then goes on to describe how he got Drinker to help 
in organizing the operation with the latter as the active partner and himself as the 
silent partner. He also “procured from the Mandarins a commission for Drinker as 
admiral in the Chinese navy.” Shortly after the “admiral” had formed a fleet of a 
lorcha and three sloops boarded by a crew of “the most extraordinary assortment of 
dare-devils that can be imagined,” the whole undertaking was stopped by the American 
minister, Robert M. MacLzan, on the very morning when the attack was ready with 
a threat of deportation against Hunter [Bits of Old China, Shanghai, 1911, 89-97]. 

88 CSLC, Biography of Po-kuei, 43. 29b13-30a9; 40. 48b8-14. 

8° CSK 440. 1la-2a7; JCSM $b8-4al; Hsii pei chuan chi 36.1a-5b16: Suen Ti-hui 
was a native of Kuei-an a be of Chekiang. He had held the office of prefect in 
several prefectures of southern Kwangtung. In 1852, while he carried out successful 
campaigns against the rebels in those parts of the province, he converted the former 
rebel Fina Tzi-ts‘ai %§-F-A over to his side. Fina later became world-known in 
the war of Liang-shan ji [JJ , where he defeated the French in Indo-China. On account 
of his many military successes, SHEN was made Provincial Judge of Kwangtung. At 
first his presence in Kwangsi was essential in lending help to Hst' Kuang-chin to crush 
the rebels in that province. Yeu then requested his return in full charge of military 
affairs. It was he who defeated the rebels and raised the siege of Canton. 

“° Op. cit. 36. 3a9-16. 
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islands.** By employing steamships in a blockade, the English 
subdued them. England was just then engaged in a contest for 
supremacy with Russia ** and wished to use the subjugated rebels 
against Russia.** The rebel chieftains Kwan Chii BUEB “ and 
Linc Chi 344% ** dreaded such a long expedition and insistently 
begged the English Consul, Parkes EW@,* first to attack Kwang- 
tung [instead], [assuring him of] the possibility of success. PARKES 
said there was no cause for war, and detained them in Hongkong 
several months training them day and night. 

In the ninth moon of 1856,‘’ a naval lieutenant Fi#@ (Ch‘ien- 
tsung) ** patrolling the Canton River, met a [p. 15b] lorcha * fly- 


“1 Op. cit. 36.3a8; Tung-kuan-hsien chih 35. 9al. 

*2 Referring to the Crimean War (March 28, 1854-June 26, 1856). 

“* Probably referring to the expedition of the combined Anglo-French squadron 
against the port of Petropavlowsky on Sept. 1, 1854. Cf. Erren 297-8; A. Lopanov- 
Rostovsky, Russia and Asia, New York, 1933, 142. 

“* Hsii pei chuan chi 36.2a10; Tung-kuan-hsien chih 35.3b13: a pirate of Honan 
island, opposite the city of Canton. 

“8 Op. cit. 35.4al: Started trouble at Shun-té JQ #@ south of Honan island about 
80 miles from Canton. 

“°H.S. Parkes was at this time the English consul at Canton. He played an im- 
portant role not only in this episode but also in the lamentable relationship that 
existed between Great Britain and China during the ensuing decade. The Chinese 
blamed him as the chief agitator of most of the troubles. Whether this criticism is 
justified or not is very hard to say. At any rate his influence upon the policy of 
Great Britain toward China in this period cannot be overlooked. For his biography, 
cf. S. Lang-Pooiz, The Life of Sir Harry Parkes, London and New York, 1894, in 2 
volumes. 

‘7 Wane 18. 5a7; CSCH 12.4b9; Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 1: The exact date is Oct. 
8, 1856. 

“8 CFSMC 1.4a9; JCSM 4a5; Kuang-chou-fu chih 82.33a5 give his name as Liana 
Kuo-ting BERQFE. But Nan-hai-hsien chih (1910) and P‘an-yii-hsien chih 25.31a9 
write it eid with the last two characters in reverse. Probably this is a typographical 
error, because the English rendering of the name in Parxgs’ letter to Yex puts it 
“ Leang-kwo-ting ” [Par. P. 12(1857) [2163] 2]. 

“oH. A. Gizs, A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the Far East’, 
Hongkong, 1886, 138: 

“Lorcha: a vessel of about 100 tons burden, having a hull of European build, and 
originally commanded by a European captain; but rigged with Chinese masts and sails, 
and manned by Chinese sailors.” 4 

The lorcha is known as “ Arrow.” For a full account of the “ Arrow” case, cf. Par. 
P. 12 (1857) [2163] 1-2; 4; 7-8; 11-12: Parkes’ letter to Bowrtnc; IWSM (HF). 14. 
14b6-18a5; 17. 30b8-31a6; Lane-Poote 1. 216-241; H. Corpier, L’expédition de Chine 
de 1857-8, 47-55; C. S. Leavenworth, 1-31; J. McCarry 2. 5-21. 
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ing an English flag. Knowing that cunning persons were accus- 
tomed to use the English flag for protection,®° he boarded the 
lorcha for a thorough search, and arrested thirteen escaped ban- 
dits."* He pulled down the English flag, and reported the capture 
of the bandits. It is an established rule in the West that the 
lowering of a flag constitutes a great insult. Parkes made haste 
to protest, but the lieutenant treated him discourteously.” 
Parkes was greatly angered and communicated Rf * with 
Grand Secretary YEH, saying that in accordance with the peace 
treaty, in arresting bandits [under English sovereignty] it was 


5° This impression was shared by Lord Elgin. Two years later coming out to China 
on his mission en route to Shanghai, he wrote to his wife on March 24, 1858: “ We 
passed a fleet of some hundreds of junks, proceeding northward under convoy of some 
lorchas of the Arrow class, carrying flags which they probably have no right to. Those 
lorchas exact a sort of blackmail from the junks, and plunder them whenever it is 
more profitable to do so than to protect them. They often have Europeans on board. 
Poor Yeh has suffered severely for our sins in respect to this description of craft.” 
T. Watronp (ed.), Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin, London, 
1872, 237. 

51 This is a mistake; the correct number is 12. Cf. Wane 13.5a9; IWSM (HF) 14. 
16b7; Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 1-2: ParKes rushed to L1anq’s boat and made immediate 
protest. 

52 Ibid.: Parkes reported that the Chinese troops intimated very distinctly that 
they would oppose with force, if any attempt should be undertaken on his part to take 
the arrested persons into his charge. In his letter of protest to Yen, Parkes mentioned 
that “ Le-Yung-shing,” an officer whom he found in charge, made a display of force 
and threatened him with violence [op. cit. 2-3]. But Lann-Poote 1.229 cited from 
Parkes: “they threatened me with violence, and I was actually struck one blow, 
though to this circumstance I have never made official allusion, as I wished to keep 
every personal feature out of view, and not to make the case out to be worse than 
it was.” 

Art. 2 of the Treaty of Nanking 1842: “It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Chief High Officer in China shall correspond with the Chinese High Officers, both of 
the Capital and in the Provinces, under the term ‘ Communication ’ ee ” (Maritime 
Treaties 1.355). 

58 Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 2-3: Parkes to Yeu 8th Oct. 1856, “I therefore request 
your Excellency to direct that the men, who have been carried away from the 
Arrow be returned by the Captain, Leang-kwo-ting, to that vessel in my presence.” 

4 Referring to Article 9 of the Supplementary Treaty of the Bogue signed Oct. 8, 
1843, which reads in part as follows: “ If lawless natives of China, having committed 
crimes or offences against their own government, shall flee to Hongkong, or to the 
English ships of war, or English merchant ships, for refuge, they shall, if discovered 
by the English officers, be handed over at once to the Chinese officers for trial and 
punishment; or if, before such discovery be made by the English officers, it should be 
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proper to hand them over; they should not be seized [by the 
Chinese]; that tearing down the flag was most contrary to correct 
usage.© And furthermore, that the Chinese on the English boats 
were servants and in fact not guilty, and that he charged him to 
return the thirteen men who had been arrested. A letter of rebuke 
also came from Bowrine 47, the [English] resident minister at 
Canton. Grand Secretary Yeu said, “ This is a trivial affair not 
worthy to be disputed. Give them up.” He dispatched a minor 
official *’ to escort the thirteen men to the consulate. 

Meanwhile, Parkes had been plotting secretly * with the [Eng- 
lish] minister and admiral * how they might take advantage of 
this occasion to request entry to the city, and to overthrow the old 
treaty. Also, seeing that the messenger was only a minor official, 
he suspected that [the Viceroy] [p. 15b8] intended to insult him. 
Then he refused to accept them, and said, “ This is a naval affair, 
[the men] should be sent to the admiral’s ship, and if the lieu- 
tenant is sent too, he would then accept [the men].” The minor 
official went back to make his report. Grand Secretary YEH said, 
“Tmprison them.” The thirteen men were confined in prison. 

On October 21, the English chief unexpectedly sent an inter- 


preter to announce that unless [the Chinese] complied with the 
treaty by noon the next day, they would attack the city imme- 


ascertained or suspected by the officers of the Government of China, whither such 
criminals and offenders have fled, a communication shall be made to the proper 
English officer, in order that the said criminals and offenders may be rigidly searched 
for, seized, and, on proof of admission of their guilt, delivered up.” Cf. Maritime 
Treaties 1.393. 

5° See Appendix 1. 

5° See Appendix 1. 

57 Par, P. 12 (1857) [2163] 5; IWSM (HF) 17.28a2: Assistant-Magistrate of Nan- 
hai hsien, Hsii Wén-shén BRACE 

58 See Appendix 1. 

5° Par, P. 12 (1857) [2163].32: Bowrine to Parkes 24th Oct. 1856, “I have con- 
veyed to Sir Michael Seymour an opinion that if His Excellency and yourself agree 
on the fitness of the opportunity, it would be well if the vexata quaestio of your 
entrance into the city should now be settled; at least, as far as to secure us an official 
reception there. This would be a crowning result to the successful operations of Her 
Majesty’s naval forces.” The lorcha “ Arrow” affair now gave way to the question 
of entry into the city. 

°° Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour. 
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diately.** Grand Secretary Yeu again paid no attention to [the 
warning]. On October 23, while Grand Secretary YEH was on the 
drill-ground supervising the military examinations ® in horseman- 
ship and archery, he suddenly heard gun-fire coming from the 
East. Officials reported that the English gunboats had advanced 
and captured forts La-té M4 and Chung-liu ‘P%#€.* Both the 
civil and military officials stared at each other in amazement. 
Grand Secretary Yeu laughed and said, “ How can that be? They 
will withdraw on their own account by sunset.” ** He sent order 
to the [Chinese] navy in the Canton River to fold up their flags 
and not to engage them in battle. The English gunboats advanced 
close to the thirteen foreign factories. The next day (24th) the 
English marched to the fort on Féng-huang Hill MUA .* Since 
they had been ordered not to fight, all the defending troops ran 
away and did not know where to go.” Next day (25th) the Eng- 
lish captured fort Hai-chu (Dutch Folly) #3. Then they [p. 


* Op. cit. 27: Parkes to Yeu 6 p. m. 21st Oct. 1856, “I am therefore instructed by 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary to inform your Excellency that twenty-four hours, to 
count from the delivery of this representation, are allowed your Excellency to accede 
to the demands made to you in my letters of the 8th and 12th instant; and in the 
event of these demands not being complied with within the time named, Her Majesty’s 
naval forces will then have recourse to force to compel satisfaction.” Op. cit. $1: 
Parkes to Seymour, 11 p. m. 22nd Oct., 1856, “the form in which our final demands 
were presented, allowing him twenty-four hours for compliance, and which I accord- 
ingly delivered to his Excellency yesterday at 6 o’clock p. m.” 

°2JCSM 4b7-8; CSK 48.29a7-30b11: Officially the supervision of the military 
examination came within the duty of the governor. The Governor of Kwangtung, 
Po-kuei #{]#%, was at this time on his way to the capital for an audience with the 
Emperor. YeH was concurrently the Acting-Governor. 

*§ Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 32: Seymour to Bowring 9 a. m. 23rd Oct. 1856, “I 
have this day taken possession of the four forts known as the Barrier forts.” 

®* JCSM 5al-2; CFSMC 1. 4b’7-8. 

®° Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] $37: Seymour to Bowrtne 25th Oct. 1856, “I found 
the Encounter lying close off the factories.” 

°° Ibid.: “ Yesterday morning . . . the Bird’s-nest Fort was taken quiet possession of, 
as were afterwards the two forts called (I think) Chamin, commanding the passage.” 
Although {lf and fj mean practically the same thing, the Cantonese call it Kang 
fig, and it is located on Honan island opposite the city. 

°7 JCSM 5a3-4; CFSMC 1. 5a8. 

*8 Par, P. 12 (1857) [2163] 38: Seymour to Bowrtne 26th Oct. 1856, “ My pro- 
ceedings yesterday were confined to the taking of the fort called the Dutch Folly 


without opposition.” 
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16a] mounted guns there and concentrated their fire on the Vice- 
roy’s yamén.” A Ssii-tao ®3#, braving the gunfire to see [YEH], 
begged him to leave. Grand Secretary Yeu was sitting gravely 
with a book in hand and dismissed him with a smile.” 

On October 29 at noon, the cannons thundered and the city 
wall suddenly collapsed opening a breach of over twenty feet. 
After marching into the city, the English troops left it again.” 
Grand Secretary Yeu sent the Prefect Curane Li-ang #3255 
to question the English consul on his reasons for using force.” 


°° Op. cit. 39: Parkes to Bowrine 28th Oct. 1856, “ That at 1 o’clock yesterday 
his Excellency the Naval Commander-in-Chief opened fire upon the residence of the 
Imperial Commissioner . . . the firing was confined to only one gun, with intervals 
between each shot of ten minutes, and was continued until 5 p.m.” The Viceroy’s 
Yamén was located in the New City outside the old walled city close to the river easily 
within the reach of the range of cannons fired by the English on Dutch Folly. Costin 
211: “Unfortunately the entrance into Yeh’s Yamén was accompanied by scandalous 
scenes of vandalism.” 

7 JCSM 5b2-5; 6a8; CFSMC 1.6b4-7a6: On Oct. 27, a certain colleague of Yeu 
braved the gunfire and begged him to leave. Yeu refused to move. The next day the 
Provincial Treasurer Cutanc Kuo-lin YC) $R and the Intendent CHane Pai-k‘uei 
mae again invited him to leave. Again he refused, saying that the night before 
he had consulted his father who had no intention of moving out. Nevertheless, under 
the pressure of continuous gunfire, YeH was forced to move on the 29th to the 
Governor’s Yamén within the old city wall farther away from the river. 

The term Ssii-tao used here refers to the four high officers immediately below the 
rank of governor, who constitute in each province a committee or board of provincial 
administration. They are the Provincial Judge, the Provincial Treasurer, the Salt 
Comptroller, and the Grain Intendant. Cf. Mayers 36; Bronnert 418. 

™ JCSM 6a7-6b2; CFSMC 1.7a2-4; Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 44-5: Srymour to 
Bowrine 30th Oct. 1856, “A practicable breach having been made yesterday about 
2 p.m. in the new city wall . . . a strong detachment of seamen and Royal Marines 
took possession of the city wall; destroyed, by blowing up one of the gates, entered 
the city, and having visited and inspected the house and premises of the Governor, 
[more correctly, the Viceroy] the forces were re-embarked at sunset, and returned to 
their respective quarters.” 

7 JCSM 6a4-5; CFSMC 1. '7a8-7b2; CHCS 12. 5a8; Wana 18.5b3. All these refer- 
ences give Cartanc as the Prefect of Lei-chou #@ JH, one of the sub-prefectures of 
southern Kwangtung. On Oct. 29, in company with Wu Ch‘ung-yao, CuIaNe was sent 
to call on Parkes. Nothing came of the interview. On the same day Parkes reported 
to Bowrina: “ By direction of his Excellency the naval Commander-in-Chief, I stated 
to him [Cuan] that the present troubles being entirely owing to the want of proper 
communication between the British and Chinese authorities and the violation of 
repeated engagements on the part of the latter to rectify an evil, which existed at no 
other port, his Excellency would continue operations until he was informed that the 
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The English admiral was also questioned. They both offered as 
excuse that, “ Because the officials of the two countries do not 
meet each other, friendship has not been cordial; because ear has 
been given to false rumors, the old friendship has been repeatedly 
repudiated. We would like to enter the city to discuss the issue 
[with the Viceroy] in person.” Grand Secretary YEH insisted on 
clinging to the old treaty, and besides, fearing the foreigners’ 
cunning, he was uneasy lest he be insulted once he had received 
them. Consequently, he refused [the request]. Parkes requested 
that the protocol for the interview be settled first. After that he 
would come to see [him]. Or that a Kungo-so [Coonso] &¥ be set 
up outside the city as the place for conference. This also was 
refused.”* 

At that time, the English troops were less than one thousand, 
but the (Chinese) soldiers, irregulars, and militia who came to 
help, totalling several tens of thousands, [p. 16a8] were all afraid 
of the enemy’s firearms, and were not yet able to fight strenuously. 
Thereupon [the English] discharged their cannons day after day, 
and [attempted] to enter the city from five directions. The guns 
were fired day and night during the eleventh moon.” 

On December 14 there was a great fire among the foreign build- 


Imperial Commissioner was prepared to allow to all foreign representatives free per- 
sonal access to all the authorities at Canton” [Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 42]. Cf. also 
op. cit. 47 Seymour to YeH 30th Oct. 1856. Parkes mentioned Curanc as the “ Prefect 
of Ling-chow-foo ” FEN [Lien-chou], a subprefecture in southern Kwangtung. 

78 Op. cit. 44: Parkes to Bowrine 29th Oct. 1856, “ His arrogance would not allow 
him to concede the request for a peaceful admission made to him again this morning 
by his own deputy.” 

™ Op. cit. 79-84; 110-11: This time the refusal came from Parkes instead of Yeu. 
On Nov. 8 and the following day, a deputation of the gentry of Canton called on 
Parkes and hinted to him the possibility of the Imperial Commissioner being per- 
suaded to meet the British Admiral somewhere outside the city. But Parkes thought 
that this gesture was of no use unless YEH would promise unrestricted intercourse 
thenceforward. Again on Nov. 15, some members of the former deputation made a 
second call on Parkes suggesting the establishment of a hall of meeting without the 
city walls as far as official intercourse was concerned. Parkes insisted that with less 
than the kind of intercourse he asked, that is, the: right of entry into the city, he 
could not accept their suggestion. 

75 For a fuller account of the English naval operations against Canton from Oct. 23 
up to Dec. 14, the unsuccessful negotiations which intervened, and other minor 
incidents, cf. op. cit. 94-100; 116-7; 139-41; Corpier 55-89; Lang-Poo.e 1. 242-63. 
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ing outside Si-kuan 249M; the Cantonese had set fire to them.” 
First they burnt the American and French residences. [The fire] 
did not spread to the English factory until the second day. All 
the thirteen old [foreign] factories were destroyed in the fire. The 
loss of property was enormous. In retaliation the English troops 
carried with them the means for setting fire and burned down 
several thousand houses belonging to the people living along” 
the moat. Then they all went on board boats. Withdrawing on 
December 22, they docked at fort Ta-huang chiao KM ,"* and 
[thence] sailed away gradually. When Parkes learned that both 
the French and American factories were burnt, he said rejoicing, 
“The two countries will certainly be with us.” 

In brief, all the [English] chiefs plotted in secret and in the 
beginning kept to what was advantageous [to themselves], for 
they wished to extort an agreement with force and to revise the 
old treaty. Only after they had got what they wanted did they 
report to their monarch. For this reason, when they fired their 
guns and invaded the city they purposely made a big show of 
force to frighten [us]. Grand Secretary Yeu on his side tended to 
be indulgent of them saying that they could surely do nothing, 
[p. 16b] and certainly would not dare to bother us. 

Proud of his previous success, and cherishing a good opinion of 
himself, Grand Secretary YEH was fond of speaking in a grandiose 
manner to rule the people, and gradually he forgot that there was 


7° See Appendix 2. 
™ Read $f for f% JCSM 706-8; CFSMC 2. 12a8. 

"8 JCSM 7a8-8al; Ta-huang-chiao is a creek. The name of the fort is Ch‘é-mi Hi 
which the foreigners called Macao Fort. Par. P. 12 (1857) [2192].29: Szymour to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty 14th Jan. 1857, “The necessity of maintaining my com- 
munication with Hongkong has decided me to modify my plan of operations, and to 
confine myself to keeping the river navigation open until the arrival of reinforcements. 
I shall, therefore, withdraw from the Dutch Folly and Factory Gardens, and occupy 
the Bird’s Nest Fort, which, with the Macao Fort, will give me a most commanding 
position.” Op. cit. 33-34: This plan was carried out on the morning of the 20th, [Jan. 
1857]. And the Macao Fort was strongly garrisoned and armed. He requested, “.. . 
that Her Majesty’s Government will give directions for the speedy dispatch of a 
sufficient body of troops to act against the city of Canton, the only mode of bringing 
this business to a satisfactory conclusion, and placing Europeans on a proper footing 
in the quarter.” 
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no foundation [for such an attitude]. Every time he encountered 
a crisis and was without resources, he was always lucky enough 
to obtain a compromise. He reflected that if he engaged in contest 
with the foreigners, his force would be no match for them. Since 
he was afraid of the loss of his prestige through defeat or of under- 
going severe punishment for being the first to break the peace, 
{he thought] it would be better to let them do what they liked 
and to conceal our shortcomings. Moreover, he conjectured that 
the foreigners emphasized trade and were hankering after the 
Cantonese wealth. At the same time they were apprehensive of 
the overbearing disposition of the Cantonese. Since they wanted 
to be at ease with the Cantonese, they probably would not dare 
to let loose their forces upon everything within reach to their own 
injury. His whole reasoning was probably like this. 

The English merchants were furious over the heavy loss of their 
possessions in the destruction of the foreign factories. They imme- 
diately reported [the matter] to their monarch. The English chiefs, 
knowing that further concealment was impossible, also reported 
to their monarch. They gathered together all their boats and 
withdrew to await the royal instructions. 

Their monarch submitted [the matter] to Parliament for dis- 


cussion.” [p. 16b8] The lords KE of the House of Lords strongly 
advocated war,®® but the gentry and people of the House of 


7° Hansarp’s Parliamentary Debates, Series 3. 144.8: At the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 3, 1857, the opening speech in part says: “ Her Majesty commands us 
to inform you, that Acts of Violence, Insults to the British Flag and Infraction of 
Treaty Rights committed by the local Chinese Authorities at Canton, and a pertina- 
cious Refusal of Redress, have rendered it necessary for Her Majesty’s Officers in 
China to have recourse to Measures of Force to obtain Satisfaction. 

“Those Measures had, up to the Date of the last Accounts, been taken with great 
Forbearance, but with signal Success as regards the Conflicts to which they had led. 

“We are commanded to inform you, that Her Majesty trusts that the Government 
of Pekin will see the Propriety of affording the Satisfaction demanded, and of faithfully 
fulfilling its Treaty Engagements.” 

80 LEAVENWORTH 40-5; Hansarp, Series 3. 144.1194: On Feb. 24, 1857 after deliver- 
ing an eloquent speech the Earl of Derby rose to move in the House of Lords in 
regard to the Canton Affair the following resolutions: 

Ist. “ That this House has learnt with deep Regret the Interruption of amicable 
Relations between Her Majesty’s Subjects and the Chinese authorities at Canton, 
‘ arising out of the Measures adopted by Her Majesty’s Chief Superintendent of Trade 
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Commons disapproved it.** Those advocating a compromise sug- 
gested that a special envoy be sent to China to request revision 
of the treaty and to demand an indemnity as compensation for 
the merchants, and that if this was not granted, then since force 
had been used only after diplomacy failed, with a just cause and 
convincing argument public indignition could be stirred up and 
put to use. The Monarch agreed and selected Lord Elgin #@ 
# * to proceed to Kwangtung and to send gunboats to anchor 


to obtain Reparation for an alleged Infraction of the Supplementary Treaty of 8th 
October, 1843: 

2nd. “That in the Opinion of this House the Occurrence of Differences upon this 
Subject rendered the Time peculiarly unfavorable for pressing upon the Chinese 
Authorities a Claim for the Admittance of British Subjects into Canton, which had 
been left in abeyance since 1849, for supporting the same by the force of Arms: 

8rd. “ That in the Opinion of this House Operations of actual Hostility ought not 
to have been undertaken without the express Instructions, previously received, of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and that neither of the Subjects adverted to in the foregoing 
Resolutions afforded sufficient Justification for such Operations.” Hansarp, Series 3. 
144. 1885; LeavenwortH 44-5: The debate was resumed on Feb. 26, 1857. On question, 
their Lordships divided: Content 110, Not-content 146. A Majority of 36 resolved 
in the negative against the resolutions. 

81 Hansarp, Series 3. 144.1931; LEAVENWorTH 40; 45; 49: In the House of Commons 
the result was just the contrary. After a prolonged and heated debate, an adverse 
vote, which amounted to a non-confidence or censure vote, caused the dissolution of 
the Parliament. Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, was obliged to appeal to the 
country. The new election was a great triumph for him. Hansarp, Series 3. 144.1391; 
LeavenwortH 45; On Feb. 26, 1857 Cosprn rose in the House of Commons to submit 
the resolutions, of which he had given notice, respecting the hostilities in China. One 
of the original two resolutions, which was dropped afterwards, was: “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the State of our Commercial relations with 
China ” [Hansarp, Series 3. 144.1421]. Hansarp, Series 3. 144. 1485-6: LeaveNworTH 
46-7; 49: One resolution was afterwards substituted for the two: “That this House 
has heard with concern of the conflicts which have occurred between the British and 
Chinese authorities in the Canton river; and without expressing an opinion as to the 
extent to which the government of China may have afforded this country cause of 
complaint respecting the non-fulfillment of the Treaty of 1842, this House considers 
that the Papers which have been laid upon the Table fail to establish satisfactory 
grounds for the violent measures resorted to at Canton, in the late affair of the Arrow.” 
The debate was resumed on March 8, when the question was put, the House divided: 
Ayes 268; Noes 247. A majority of 16 in favor of the resolution. 

For a detailed knowledge of the full merits of the debates over the hostilities in 
Canton in both Houses in which many prominent political figures of the day took part 
in the bitter fight, cf. Hansarp, Series 3.144. For a summary of the debates, cf. 
Leavenworth 40-52; Costin 219-30; McCarruy 2. 1-21. 

827, OvrPHANT 26-57 passim; WaLRonp 176-209; Corprer 151-61: James, eighth 
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both at Macao and Hongkong where they were to await further 
orders. [Also] emissaries were sent to France and [the United 
States of] America to announce the benefits of an alliance. 

Elgin ** sent a letter ** to Grand Secretary Yru stating in 


Earl of Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kincardine was appointed in April as H. M.’s High 
Commissioner and Plenipotentiary in China. He arrived in Hongkong on July 2 on 
board the imposing “Shannon,” which carried sixty 68 pounders with the purpose that 
it may make a big show “.. . in the eyes of a nation notorious for attaching the 
highest significance to external pomp and ceremony ” [OLiPpHANT 27]. An expeditionary 
force of 5000 mer strong, together with steam-vessels and gunboats was dispatched 
from England to back up his strong diplomacy. While on his way to China, he first 
learned the news at Ceylon that mutiny broke out in India on May 11. Arriving at 
Singapore on June 3, he received an urgent request from Lord Canning, the General- 
Governor of India, imploring him to detach troops from his China force for help. 
Consequently, on his own initiative, he sent instructions far and wide to turn the 
transports back in order to give Canning the benefit of the troops. Even shortly after 
his arrival in Hongkong, he sailed back to Calcutta himself for three reasons. First, 
he desired to give Canning whatever assistance he could collect for him. Second, he 
feared that his inaction and the reasons for this, would damage the position of England 
in the eyes of the Chinese public. Third, Baron Gros, the French special envoy to 
China, was not expected to reach China till the end of Sept. See below note 90. 

8° G. W. Cooke 258-9 gives a complete list of the British ships of War on China 
station. 

®* Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2. [2571] Correspondence Relative to the Earl of Elgin’s 
Special Missions to China and Japan. 2: Clarendon to Elgin 20th April 1857, “ You 
will have had an opportunity, on your way through Paris, of communicating with the 
government of the Emperor, and Her Majesty’s government have every reason to 
believe that you may count upon the cordial and effiective cooperation of the French 
authorities in China.” T. Dennerr 298-303: England tried to sound out the American 
government on the subject of an actual alliance of the three treaty powers, namely, 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. “On the 14th of March, 1857, Lord 
Napier, the British Minister at Washington, took up with Secretary of State Cass the 
request that the United States would grant that ‘concurrent and active cooperation ’ 
which the government of France has already accorded, and that they will authorize 
their naval and political authorities in China to act heartily in concert with the 
agents of the two allied powers.” The United States declined the offer of an alliance 
on the ground that her relations with China did not justify a war. 

®5 See Appendix 3. 

5° Op. cit. 95-6: Lord Elgin sent Yeu an ultimatum under the date of Dec. 12, 1857, 
which reads in part as follows: “[Her Majesty’s government] has observed with 
gratification the happy results which have followed on the enlarged facilities for com- 
mercial intercourse between Great Britain and China provided under the Treaty of 
1842. 

“There is unhappily one exception. By repeated insults to foreigners and by the 
refusal to carry out faithfully the stipulations of Treaties, the authorities of the 
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essence: “ According to the old treaty [foreign] consuls have had 
: the right to interview Chinese officials for the purpose of cement- 
i ing friendship and dispelling suspicion. In that way there had 
been no difficulty in the handling of business between the two g 
countries. But since Kwangtung has forbidden entry to the city, 
one rumor has given rise to others and from the [resulting] ob- 
struction which could not be penetrated has come the present 
hostility. The Cantonese burned down our factories. How had 
our merchants offended that they should lose their belongings? 
Please fix [p. 17a] a date for a meeting to discuss compensation 
and revision of the treaty so that the two countries will become 
as friendly as before and never again quarrel.®*’ If not, we will 
meet you with force immediately.** Do not give yourself cause 
for regret later on.” 
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Province of Kwang-tung have frequently, during the period in question, put in 
jeopardy the peaceful relations of China with the Treaty Powers. 
“ Finally an insult to the British flag, followed by the refusal of the Imperial Com- 
missioner to grant adequate reparation, or even to meet in the city the Representatives 
of Her Britannic Majesty for the purpose of effecting an amicable settlement, has forced 
the officers who are charged with the protection of British interests in this quarter to 
have recourse to coercion against Canton. 
“The Governments of England and France are united in their determination to seek, 
by vigorous and decisive action, reparation for past and security against future wrongs.” 
87 Op. cit. 96: “The complete execution at Canton of all Treaty engagements, in- 
cluding the free admission of British subjects to the city. 
“Compensation to British subjects and persons entitled to British protection for 
losses incurred in consequence of the late disturbances.” 
i 88 Op. cit. 98: The blockade of the Canton river was declared by Admiral pz 
a Genoum.ty of the French fleet on the same day when the ultimatum was addressed to 
Yeu. The Admiral’s notification read as follows: “A partir du 12 du courant, la i 
riviére et le port de Canton et leur issues seront tenus en état de blocus effectif par 
les forces navales placées sous mon commandement, agissant de concert avec les forces 
navales de Sa Majesté Britannique.” Op. cit. 41; Lu Ch‘in-ch‘ih, SHNP 2 (1938). 5. * 
801A Note 179: On a previous occasion the English Admiral had already instituted 
a a blockade of the river and the city of Canton on and from Aug. 7. Elgin found that 
t under cover of the blockade great abuses had taken place. He lamented: “ It makes 
one very indignant, but unfortunately it is very difficult to bring the matter home 
id to the culprits” [Watronp 211]. Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 95-6: Yen was 
: given ten days to accept the “moderate demands” of Lord Elgin. If his answer 
should be in the affirmative, then the blockade of the river would be raised and 
commerce would be permitted to resume its course. Nevertheless, the island of Honan 
and the forts on the river were to be retained by the allies as a material guarantee 
until a new treaty should be agreed upon. On the contrary, if Yeu refused to accept 
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Grand Secretary Yeu called his words insolent and gave no 
answer.” Again and again Elgin pressed for a reply, but he gave 
none at all. . 

Requesting due compensation for the property-losses sustained 
in the burning of their houses the French * and American con- 
suls ** also communicated with Grand Secretary Yeu. They added 
that England had decided to attack the city and they were willing 
to offer their services for mediation. 


the demands, the allied forces would renew operations against the city and reserve 
the right to make such additional demands as might seem justified. 

°° Op. cit. 121-4; IWSM (HF) 17.28a10-32ab: Yen’s reply dated Dec. 14 to Lord 
Elgin’s ultimatum was about twice as long as Elgin’s letter of Dec. 12. Yeu repeated 
more or less the same arguments that he had already laid down several times in his 
communications to Parkes and Bowrine. Of all the points raised in Elgin’s letter, he 
promised nothing. In conclusion he urged the wisdom of the continuance of trade for 
mutual benefits between Chinese and foreigners. Par. P. $3 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 128: 
In reply to YeH’s communication by a note dated Dec. 24, Lord Elgin reminded Yeu 
that the ultimatum had already been launched, and informed him that he had called 
upon the naval and military commanders to prosecute, with renewed vigor, operations 
against Canton. Op. cit. 129-30: On the following day Yeu sent his reply to Elgin’s 
note restating his case and expressing his earnest desire to consult on the matter of 
resuming trade. Elgin thought it would be wiser to abstain from replying to it, be- 
cause “it makes no concession either on the question of indemnity or on that of the 
right of entrance into the city.” Watronp 211: In private Elgin wrote, “The Chinese 
do not want to fight, but they will not accept the position relatively to the strangers 
under which alone strangers will consent to live with them, till the strength of the 
two parties has been tested by fighting. The English do want to fight.” Further he 
wrote, “ His [Yen’s] answer is very weak, and reads as if the writer was at his wits’ 
end; but with that sort of stupid Chinese policy which consists in never yielding any- 
thing, he exposes himself to the worst consequences without making any preparations 
(so far as we can see) for resistance” [ibid.]. 

°° See appendix 4. 

®1 Curana T‘ing-fu, Notes and Suggestions: Origins of the Tsungli Yamén, The 
Chinese Social and Political Science Review 15 (1931) 92-7; Mayers 15-6; Brunnert 
104-6: The Tsungli Yamén was not established until 1861. The rights of permanent 
residence of foreign envoys of the treaty-powers were specified in the respective con- 
ventions of Peking of 1860. For this reason Prince Kung KBE in conjunction with 
Kuei-liang #£ (2, a senior Grand Secretary, and Wén-hsiang Ce, a Vice-President 
of the Board of War, sent a memorial to the throne pleading for the establishment 
of the Tsungli Yamén, which was later approved by the Emperor with some reluctance. 
Prior to the creation of this department, foreign affairs were handled by the Imperial 
Commissioner with the exception of those with Russia which from the time of the 
treaty of Nerchinsk (1689) down to 1858 were conducted, on China’s side, by the 
Board of Dependencies or (sometimes called the Colonial Office) . 
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Some advised him to conciliate France and America, to have 
them as friends when attacking the enemy. YEH said that they 
were all working together to bring pressure upon us; so he did 
not accept the advice. Yet he made no preparations. The Can- 
tonese spread the rumor that if the English minister actually came, 
all ought to rise up to attack him. 

Elgin remained in Hongkong a long time unable to wi an idea 
of China’s policy. He then wanted to negotiate the matter with 
the high officials of other provinces, but they all declined on the 
ground that they did not dare interfere because Grand Secretary 
Yeu held the seal of the Commissioner of Trade. He wished to 
go to the capital, but at that time [p. 17a8] the Board of Foreign 
Affairs M224 SB5F ™ had not yet been set up, and there 
was no one to be responsible for such matters. 

It happened that French and American * gunboats arrived at 
Hongkong to take on fresh water on their way to Japan, and 
[Elgin] suggested that they join him in an attack on Kwangtung, 
saying that if they got what they desired in China, Japan would 
surrender without a war. Accordingly, they formed an alliance. 

In the fifth moon of 1857 the English force attacked Tung-kuan 
without success. On June 30% Huane K‘ai-kuang RAS, 


Brigade General #3 (Tsung-ping) of Ch‘iung-chou 24H, 
fought the English at San-shan =W with over a hundred fishing 
boats and junks. Our troops were routed and the English troops 
pursued them as far as Fo-shan Chén 18 where they halted.” 


°? See Appendix 5. 

°8 CooKE 15-8; F. M. Norman 101-15: The operations lasted three days during the 
25th, 26th, and 27th of May, 1857. The Chinese Squadron of about forty war-junks 
was anchored in a creek subsequently known as the Escape Creek. In this battle 
Commodore Exttior took command of the British force. F. M. Norman gives a 
personal account of his experience as a lieutenant participating in the war. He himself 
received a shot and was wounded on the last day of the battle of Samshi Creek. A 
map showing the outline of Canton, its delta, and the locations of these two creeks 
is found in his book, p. 99. 

** For FL, May 1, read Be FA, June 1. JCSM 72 is correct in saying: the tenth 
day of the fifth moon of the seventh year [of Hsien-féng]. 

°° JCSM 7b2-6; Cooke; 18: A Map showing-the Plan of the Battle of Fat-shan 
[Fo-shan]; 18-42; Norman 115: A Picture showing the positions of the naval forces 
of both sides; 115-126: These operations lasted for five days. This time Admiral 
Srymour took the command himself. On May 29, the British men-of-war were seen 
starting upstream. The attack on Fo-shan was ordered on June 1. By the next day 
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In the ninth moon, a spy reported that the English boats had 
appeared sudderly and were about to attack the city. Grand 
Secretary YEH laughed and said, “ This is only a rumor. It can- 
not be true.” On November 16 * small French and English steam- 
ships, flying a white flag to show no intention of war, unexpectedly 
entered the Canton River.*’ They sent a communication [to the 
Viceroy] mentioning again such matters as entry to the city, 
compensation, and trade.** In reply Grand Secretary YEH said 
that with the exception of trade nothing could be conceded. [p. 
17b] Then the English, French, and American gunboats gathered 
at Huang-p‘u (Whampoa ) Biifi. 

On December 16, they advanced and anchored at Hua-ti #4. 
On December 21, they advanced still further and anchored at 
Wit. They landed on the shore of Honan Ri [island] and 
occupied civilian houses for barracks.” 

Neither the French nor the Americans desired a war. They 
said, “ Hitherto we have had no grievances against China. Why 


the whole expedition was over. Cooke gave the number of the Chinese war junks 
as 72. Norman, however, put it, “One hundred heavily armed junks, the pride of 
the Imperial Navy.” Both the English and Chinese sense of humor is nowhere better 
illustrated than in this game of war. Commodore Keppen “ had his five junks towed 
out before him, and as he left the city he stood up in the stern-sheets of his boat 
and shook his fist good-humoredly, saying, ‘ You rascals, I'll come back again to you 
soon ’; and those extraordinary Chinese, they, too, laughed—a broad, good-humored 
grin—and so they parted” [Cooke 37]. 

°° Date incorrect. We must read --— Fj FA that is, Dec. 12. See Appendix 6. 

°T See Appendix 6. °8 See Appendix 6. 

°° LEAVENWORTH 73; COOKE 275-288; OLIPHANT 86-87; JCSM 8a7-8; Par. P. 33 (1859) 
Sess. 2 [2571] 102: Seymour to Elgin 15th Dec. 1857, “. . . This morning, in con- 
junction with the French Admiral, we took possession of Honan -Point without the 
slightest opposition. From the imperfect reconnaisance I have as yet been able to 
make, it does not appear that any additional defences have been erected on the river 
front. 

OLIPHANT wrote with the same amazement: “The most striking feature in it was 
the entire absence on the part of the Chinese of any preparations to meet the attack 
which they must have been anticipating; much less did they offer any active resist- 
ance to the occupation of the pack-houses in Honan by our troops or moles and the 
men-of-war which had been quickly moored in front of the city wall, within 150 yards 
of the guns upon it.” JWSM(HF) 17.39b1-8 says “On Dec. 16 when several tens 
of barbarian boats unexpectedly sailed into the Canton river, the Viceroy gave orders 
that if the barbarians took no action the army and militia would abstain from making 
any provocation.” Cooke also gives the date of the occupation of Honan on Dec. 16. 
The civilian buildings were then utilized as barracks. 
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should we discard friendship to seek for enmity?” The English 
said, “ Just now the internal rebels of China are more violent 
than ever. And China is ignorant of the procedure of diplomacy. 
If you lend her aid, she does not recognize your kindness. If you 
find fault with her, she does not recognize your resentment. If 
you are sincerely thinking of friendship, China is going to be 
more arrogant, assuming that small states dare not challenge the 
Celestial Court. If you do not desire to make [China] responsible 
for a compensation, we will move on alone. If we do get some- 
thing, we shall share it with no one.” Thereupon, the two nations 
agreed with the English to share equally the gains. Although the 
American boats accompanied [the English], they did not help in 
the [actual] fighting. Moreover, England supplied the two nations 
with a month’s rations for the troops. [p. 17b8] 

Emperor Wén-tsung X<%* (posthumous title Hsien HM = Hsien- 
feng R44) was concerned about the state of affairs in Kwangtung. 
Secretly, he warned Grand Secretary YEH that since inside China 
troubles were many and since Kwangtung was the [chief] source 
of revenues, in all his dealings with the foreigners, he should strive 
to maintain the peace and not go out of his way to make trouble.” 

After the withdrawal of the English troops, Grand Secretary 
Yeu had greatly exaggerated, reporting that it was a victory gained 
by attack. In a series of memorials *** he claimed that the English 


70° IWSM (HF) 15.11a6-9: Imperial Edict 23rd April, 1857, “Since China is now 
having many troubles, there is difficulty in raising revenue. Yeu Ming-ch‘én should 
take into deep consideration and allay this hostility. On the one hand he must not 
only look after present interests and offer a compromise. Yet he must not go to the 
other extreme and reopen the frontier conflict. The Viceroy has been familiar with 
the barbarian state of affairs. We believe that he can manage the matter carefully 
and satisfactorily without abusing Our trust in appointing him.” 

IWSM (HF) 15.20a2-4: Imperial Edict 4th June 1857, “ More than a month has 
elapsed... . We received no further report. ... As for the tariffs derived from the 
Maritime Custom of Kwangtung, they are essential for the military expenses of each 
province. Has [Canton] at present any trade with other countries? Is tariff collected? 
The Viceroy [Yeu] is commanded to report in detail at his earliest moment in order 
to relieve Our anxiety.” 

701, 102 TWSM (HF) 15. 6al-b7: Imperial Decree’20th Feb. 1857, “ We received today 
a memorial from YeH Ming-ch‘én stating that victory was won both on land and at 
sea in keeping off the English barbarians and that the barbarian state of things was 
becoming bad.” 

IWSM (HF) 15.10b3-8: Imperial Edict 22nd Feb. 1857, “A memorial from Yeu 
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monarch was sick of war, that the Canton incident was the work of 
Exein, Bowrine and Parkss, that first and last he had insisted 
upon not being cowed; and that since their tactics were exhausted, 
sooner or later they would become docile.’ 

The Cantonese hated the English. Rumors circulated among 
them. Some said that the English colony India had _ already re- 
volted, the English troops were routed and had lost several of 
their leaders.°° Some said that the English boats ran into a 
typhoon and all their weapons were swept away. Grand Secretary 
Yeu gathered these and submitted them in memorials. He stated 
further that the English soldiers set fire to the people’s houses, 
and as a result, the fire spread to the foreign buildings.“* Now 
they perversely demanded compensation from us. Such a matter 
should never be discussed. Thereupon he presented to the Throne 
a plan full of arguments for dealing with the matter.’ [p. 18a] 

The Son of Heaven again warned him specifically that rumors 
were not wholly reliable, that he should take [every] opportunity 
to plan carefully, and that he should not treat [the affair] lightly.’ 


Ming-ch‘én reports that there was success in warding off the English barbarians and 
gives an account of the matter. We read the memorial and we now learn that after 
the English barbarians’ boats withdrew from the Canton river our troops again 
attacked them on successive days, repeatedly burning their boats and killing the 
rebels. [This shows] that [our] defenses have been closely guarded. Since the said 
barbarians have made no move for a period of twenty days after their defeat, for the 
time being there should be no further attack upon them.” 

1°83 IWSM (HF) 15.6a7-8; 17.26al-4: YeEu’s memorial received on Jan. 17, 1857, 
“We received information that when Elgin suffered defeat at Bengal in the seventh 
moon, he made escape by the land route and was pursued by the barbarian. troops 
of Bengal as far as the seashore. Several French gunboats happened to pass by. They 
fired several guns in succession. The barbarians of Bengal began to draw back. The 
[English] chief Elgin was thus rescued.” The original draft of this memorial was found 
after the capture of Canton and, rendered into English by Wanz, appeared in Par. P. 
69 (1860) [2587] 221-2. However, it must be noticed that the latter varies very much 
from the original in wording and in material. Cf. IWSM (HF) 17. 25b8-37b3. 

104 IWSM (HF) 15.6a8-4: Yeu’s memorial received June 15, 1857, “ Again because 
the said barbarians set fire with the desire to burn the people’s houses at Si-kuan, the 
wind turned back and burned the barbarians’ buildings. Their nests and dens were 
entirely destroyed.” 

2°5 Probably referring to YEH’s memorial indirectly alluded to in the Imperial Edict 
of June 15, 1857 [JIWSM (HF) 15. 24b8-25a2], which says “ YeH Ming-ch‘én’s memorial 
secretly reports the recent barbarian state of affairs.” I have not been able to locate 
the origina: of Yexu’s memorial in JWSM (HF). 

106 JWSM (HF) 15.6a8-6b1; 15.25a1-2: Imperial Edict 15th June, 1857, “ [Yu] 
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But the distance between the south and the north being seven or 
eight thousand li, the real facts could not reach the Throne. 
Moreover, because Grand Secretary Yeux had been in Kwangtung 
in charge of foreign affairs a long time and had much experience, 
he must know [best] what to do.’*’ Therefore the Emperor replied 
to him with favorable decrees, and when Grand Secretary YEH 
got in trouble, he still received encouraging edicts because there 
was probably the expectation that he would set the thing right.” 

The Tartar General, the Governor, and the Ssii-tao called on 
him to discuss the plans for war and defense, but Grand Secretary 
Yeu appeared as placid as if nothing were happening. But when 
some one inquired of him in private for the reason, he said, “They 
are only making warlike gestures to intimidate me. CHanc T‘ung- 
yin %lF]¥ is in the enemy’s [camp]. I know their actions in 
advance, and if I don’t make peace with them, they will be in 
great distress.” This Cuane T“ung-yiin was originally [p. 18a8] 
an interpreter whom Grand Secretary Yeu had bought over as a 
spy. Persons well acquainted with the situation remarked pri- 
vately with regret, “Is it possible to face a bandit with empty 
words? For his own part he makes no preparation, yet he always 


claims that the other party is in great distress. It is analogous to 
a man who, stretching his neck to receive the sharp knife of a 
desperado, still informs other people that [the desperado] is afraid 


should still keep close watch and should not take the matter light-heartedly. Till the 
new chief [Elgin] comes, find means to bring a satisfactory settlement. The important 
thing is to bring the cessation of hostilities.” 

107 IWSM (HF) 15.11a8-9: Imperial Edict 20th Feb. 1857, “The Viceroy has been 
in office in Kwangtung for a long time and is familiar with the barbarian state of 
affairs. He must be able to find means to restrain and handle the barbarians satis- 
factorily so as not to give cause for future trouble. Here, at a distance, we shall 
abstain from interference.” 

8 IWSM (HF) 16.34b6-35a6: Imperial Edict 9th Sept. 1857, “We have been 
anxious because of not receiving for a long time report about the barbarian affairs 
of the said province [Kwangtung]. The last memorial We received from Yeu Ming- 
ch‘én. . . . Now two months have elapsed. . . . This affair must be brought to a 
speedy end. Furthermore, the Maritime Customs has stopped business for almost a 
year. There are many hardships in obtaining army rations for each province. Has not 
the Viceroy thought of this? YeH Ming-ch‘én is commanded to send in a report at 
once how the affair is being conducted. The best plan is to have it settled as early 
as possible so as to avoid the rise of other trouble.” 
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of breaking the law and is in great distress. With such self- 
deception can one expect that calamity will be averted? ” 

Ever since the days when Imperial Commissioner and Grand 
Secretary Ch‘i-shan came to Kwangtung, the Cantonese suspected 
that the high officials adopted on the surface a policy of opposition, 
but underneath were for pacification. Grand Secretary YEH was 
also afraid of the overbearing disposition of the Cantonese. When- 
ever something came up, he suppressed the foreigners severely in 
his desire for public confidence., When the Cantonese saw, how- 
ever, that Grand Secretary Yeu was calm and without fear, they 
began to suspect him of having a private understanding with the 
English. When the English repeatedly sent in letters to which he 
gave no answers, and when he also made no public announcement 
[in connection with the matter], their suspicions increased. 

Seeing that the rebels’ **’ pressure was growing daily greater, 
his colleagues asked him to move up the troops and make plans 
for defense. Their request was refused. They asked him to call 
out the militia. This was also refused. When they kept on begging 
him, Grand Secretary Yeu said, “For the time being let us 
wait. After the fifteenth [of the moon] it is certain nothing will 
happen.” *° [p. 18b] These were the words of the oracle 4l." Pre- 


10° Referring to the English. 

120 JCSM 8a8-8b4; CFSMC 2. 4a3-4b4: This conversation took place on Dec. 26. 
Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 128: Wapr to Exain 24th Dec. 1857, “. . . his [Atsiin = 
Wu Chiiian RR, “A” being the transliteration of the Chinese character [AJ which 
can precede any name in familiar address] statements in answer to questions put to 
him, go to show that Yeh is persuaded that the city will not be attacked, and that 
he has given a reply to a body of merchants who waited upon him to be informed, as 
‘the end of the year is approaching, and they wished to put their accounts in order, 
whether there was to be peace or war.” 

111 JCSM 8b4-8; CFSMC 2. 5a7: “ And the divination lots obtained from everywhere 
also speak luck.” IWSM (HF) 18.11a8-9: “ But [Yeu] attends daily to the planchette 
expecting to receive help from the Deity.” Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 128-9: 
Wane to Excin 24th Dec. 1857, “ Mr. Parkes had heard the same thing in two other 
quarters. One of his informants stated Yeh passes much of his time consulting a 
favorite deity, in whose oracular responses, obtained by one form or another of divina- 
tion, he has full confidence. This is consistent with former accounts of his practice 
during the rebellion, and on other occasions. He has also, no doubt, much faith in the 
precedents of our proceedings against Canton, especially in those of last year.” 

Cooke 408-409: G. W. Cooks, the correspondent of the Times, who accompanied YEH 
on his voyage to Calcutta (see below, note 145), reported in full many of his con- 
versations with him on board. He once told him that Wane had found a great many 
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viously, Grand Secretary Yru’s father, Chih-shén #6#, was fund 
of consulting the oracle #4l.** Grand Secretary Yeu built 
Ch‘ang-ch‘un hsien-kuan #{ilif? (Eternal Spring Immortal 
House, and installed him there where he worshipped the two Im- 
mortals, LU Tung-pin & W47H “* and Li T‘ai-po #AB 2 Every 


divination schemes among the papers seized at the time of his capture and that these 
papers had been translated and reported to the British authorities. Yen denied that 
such findings were possible because he never let the fortune-tellers influence public 
affairs. Cooke asked, “The finding of these horoscopes has led some persons to the 
opinion that they influenced you to neglect the defence of Canton?” The answer very 
emphatically given was “No.” 

412 Tung-kuan-hsien chih 35.11a8-9: “Again according to what people said, it was 
[Yeu] Ch‘u-ch‘un PH. the father of Yex Ming-ch‘én, who believed in consultations 
with the Immortal §|, {jlj. His divining altar was established on Kuan-yin Hill. After 
the fall of Canton, the inhabitants were forced to move homeless. At that time a 
defamatory placard read as follows: 


aes, KPRAAR. 

TCR ane, AISA.” 
This is a pair of antithetical couplets. In paraphrase: The wind is high on the day 
of Shuang-chiang [a term denoting Oct. 23]; the world finds it hard to tolerate old 
leaf [also giving the meaning, Yeh, the senior]. The rain is heavy in the evening of 
Yiian-hsiao [a term denoting the fifteenth of the first moon], people compete to hate 
the early spring [being also the name of Yen Ming-ch‘én’s father]. Very sxillfully the 
unknown author makes puns on words of double meaning. I have not been able to 
identify the name of Yeh’s father as Ch‘u-ch‘un. A biography of Yeh Ming-ch‘én 
(Hsii pet chuan chi 4.22a10) gives his father’s name as Chih-shén. Chén-chiin 9. 4b1-2 
also gives his name as Chih-shén and tzi + Tung-ch‘ing RH. No mention of 
Ch‘u-ch‘un. 

H. A. Guzs, A Chinese English Dictionary?, No. 877: “ &L4jl] to consult the god 
or spirit,—generally Pe fale GB Lii Shun-yang, one of the Eight Immortals. FE EL 
to write in sand with a stick which is held by two blindfolded persons and is supposed 
to be guided by spirits. This is the common method of fortune-telling in China, usually 
practiced at a temple.” 

118P_ L. Wiecer 579-88; Tao-sang chi-yao, #§§ 364 3a-15b; Gites, Biographical No. 
1461: Lis Yen 3 (T. JPA) Tung-pin C. 750-805). Li received his degree of Chin- 
shih about 770. Afterwards he became a recluse on Mt. Hua in Shensi, under the name 
of Shun-yang-tzi #i,B-f-. There he met Cuunc-11 Ch‘iian GE BENE who taught him 
the secrets of Taoism. He is said to have attained immortality and is ranked among the 
Eight Immortals and is commonly known as the Patriarch Lii ji]. Emperor T‘ai-tsu 
(960-976) of Sung first conferred upon him the title of Miao-t‘ung chén-jén bie iz XK 
and later Emperor Shih-tsu (1260-1294) of Yiian, that of Shun-yang yen-chéng ching- 
hua chén-chiin fai i} tq IE. S64 IAA, and finally Emperor Wu-tsung (1307) also of 
ee that of Shun-yang yen-chéng ching-hua fu-yu ti-chiin MiB RIE SH Pt 


44 Grizs, No. 1181: Lit Po (T. KY T‘ai-po) A.D.? 705-762. He is one of the 
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single military affair was determined there. The words of the 
oracle informed him that possibly nothing would happen after the 
fifteenth. Canton, however, had already fallen on the fourteenth." 
People were astonished. Someone said the foreigners had bribed 
the oracle performer to do it. But this affair remained a mystery 
which the world was unable ever to understand fully. 

On December 26, it was secretly reported that the enemy had 
placed large guns in different places ready to attack the city." 
Some suggested that [some] gentry and merchants should be sent 
to the [English] ships to find out what was happening. Greatly 
angered, Grand Secretary YEH gave orders to the officials, gentry, 
scholars, and common folk that anyone who dared to go to the 
English boat would be sentenced according to military law." 

The English again communicated with Grand Secretary Yuu, 


most talented poets of China so well known that any lengthy account of his life 
would be superfluous. Suffice it to say that he, arriving at Ch‘ang-an about A. D. 742, 
was declared by his influential friend Ho Chih-chang #§41%% to be a “banished 
immortal ” #9 {{lJ, in recognition of his genius as a poet. Li is one of the Eight 
Immortals of the Winecup. Cf. Chiu T‘ang shu 190/38. 6b2-7a5 and T“ang shu 202. 
14b10-16a9, T‘ung-wén (ed.). 

45 The 14th of the 11th moon = Dec. 29, 1857. 

116 WatronpD 212: Elgin wrote on Dec. 22, “. . . and we actually steamed past the 
city of Canton, along the whole front, within pistol-shot of the town. A line of 
English men-of-war are now anchored there in front of the town. I never felt so 
ashamed of myself in my life, and Exx1or remarked that the trip seemed to have 
made me sad. There we are, accumulating the means of destruction under the very 
eyes, and within the reach of a population of about 1,000,000 people, against whom 
these means of destruction were to be employed! ‘ Yes,’ I said to Elliot, ‘I am sad, 
because when I look at that town, I feel that I am earning for myself a place in the 
Litany, immediately after “ plague, pestilence and famine.”’ I believe, however, that, 
as far as I am concerned, it was impossible for me to do otherwise than as I have 
done.” He wrote further: ‘ I made my demands on Yeh as moderate as I could, so 
as tq give him a chance of accepting; although if he had accepted, I knew that I 
should have brought on my head the imprecations both of the navy and army and of 
the civilians, the time being given by the missionaries and the women.” Again he 
wrote, “I thought bitterly of those who, for the most selfish objects, are trampling 
under foot this ancient civilization.” These letters including the others, according to 
Lord Elgin, are his “conscience and memory,” the only record he kept of passing 
“emotions and events” [WALROND 226]. 

117 JCSM 8b9-9a2; CFSMC 2. 5b1-4; IWSM (HF) 17.88b5-6: “ And [Yeu] ordered 
the gentry that they should not go on board the barbarian boats without authorization, 
otherwise he would impeach them specifically for doing so.” 
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saying that they desired first to see him; second, to build foreign 
buildings on the shore of Honan; third, to carry on trade; fourth, 
to enter the city; fifth, to demand compensation as well as six 
million taels for army rations."** [p. 18b8] As before, they received 


no answer. 

On December 27, the English Governor of Hongkong in con- 
junction with the Admirals of France and America posted notices 
in the suburbs setting a time limit of 24 hours before the city 
would be assaulted, advising the merchants and people to move 
away temporarily to avoid the action.“° On the morning of 


118 Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 126-7: The note was sent to the high authorities 
of Canton by the naval and military commanders-in-chief of the allied forces. It was 
addressed to “ Yeh, Governor-General of the Two Kwang, etc., Pih-kwei Pit es Gov- 
emnor of Kwang-tung, Schwangai (CEE ], General of Manchus, and Schwang-ling |€£ 
Wh), General Hankiun [Zi f).” It stated that they were informed by the Pleni- 
potentiary Ministers of Great Britain and France of the unsatisfactory reply from 
Yeu and had been called to commence operations against Canton, with a view to its 
occupation by force under their command. Because they were reluctant to destroy 
lives unnecessarily, they were willing to postpone the attack for 48 hours to enable 
the Chinese forces to withdraw from the city not less than 30 miles (c. 100 li) from 
Canton. The keys of the city gates, however, should be handed over. The acceptance 
should be within 48 hours from noon of Dec. 24. “ If these conditions be not accepted 
and fulfilled, the city will be attacked.” A reply to this, supposed to be from the 
high authorities of Canton but actually from YeH was dated Dec. 25. According to a 
joint memorial [reached Peking Jan. 27, 1858] of the Tartar General Mu-k‘o-té-na, 
the Governor Po-kuei, and other “high authorities,” they said that the Viceroy did 
not consult them; so they did not know how it was answered. Again on Dec. 27, 
another communication was addressed to the former “ high authorities ” by the English. 
The Viceroy again failed to notify those people. Cf. IWSM(HF) 17.38b-40b7. This 
communication probably refers to the final reply issued by the allied Commanders-in- 
chief. Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 184 gives no date to this letter which reads: 
“.. it leaves the latter no alternative but to prosecute operations against the city 
of Canton.” 

Waxronp 2138: Elgin wrote, “I postponed the delivery of these letters till today 
[Dec. 24], that the expiry of the forty-eight hours might not fall on Christmas day. 
Now I hear the commanders will not be ready till Monday [Dec. 28], which the 
Calendar tells me is ‘the Massacre of the Innocents’! . . . But nothing could be 
more contemptible than the origin of our existing quarrel.” Op. cit. 214: He wrote 
further with a sense of justice and emotion, “I should be anchored, as I now am, 
within two miles of a great city, doomed, I fear, to destruction, from the folly of its 
own rulers and the vanity and levity of ours.” - 

11° America was not involved. Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 127: Notification 
25 Dec. 1857, “In any case, therefore, whether the city be surrendered or occupied 
by force, for the security of their own dwellings against. the depredations of lawless 
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December 28, the enemy captured Fort Hai-chu.’” The sound of 
the cannon was like a million claps of thunder. [The attack] was 
concentrated on the Viceroy’s yamén. Shrapnel exploded in all 
directions. Fire arrows were shot into the south gate, and the 
fire spread to the markets with flame illuminating the sky. The 


persons, the inhabitants are recommended, as soon as the city shall be in possession 
of the allied forces, to return, with all speed, to their houses, and to pursue their 
avocations in peace. For the further arrangement of such measures as may best 
ensure the maintenance of law and order, the gentry, elders, and literati, will do well 
to present themselves, accompanied by the head-boroughs, tithing-men, and all similar 
functionaries, to the authorities of the allied force. These will do their utmost to 
assist in protecting the population from outrages. All complaints will be inquired into, 
and any act of violence visited on the perpetrator.” 

Meanwhile the plan for the attack on the city of Canton was worked out in advance 
in the General Order issued by the allied Commanders-in-chief and also in a memo- 
randum written by the English Major-General Van Srrausenzee. ‘“ Bombardment ” 
was “to commence at daylight on Monday morning, the 28th of December [op. cit. 
181]. By the terms of the allied forces, bombardment should have begun on the 26th. 
Because they were not ready, it was postponed te the 28th [OLipHant 90]. See above, 
note 118. 

720 Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 144-6: Locu to Elgin 5th Jan. 1858. Henry B. 
Locu was one of the members of Lord Elgin’s mission. In the attack of Canton, he 
was temporarily attached to Major-General Van SrrauBENzEE’s staff. In this letter 
he describes the capture of Canton and the general military operations which took 
place from Dec. 19, 1857 to Jan. 5, 1858. Lawrence OLIPHANT was another eye-witness 
of all the operations “under the most favorable circumstances,” as he himself puts 
it. G. W. Cooks tells the whole story most dramatically. Cf. Cooxe 207-252; OLIPHANT 
86-110. 

OurpHant 91-8; Cooke 314-319; JCSM 9a8-9b2; CFSMC 2.6b-7a2; IWSM (HF) 
17.89b7; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 145: The fleet, supported by a mortar 
battery on Dutch Folly, were to open a bombardment on the town and the heights 
at 6 A.M. on Monday, Dec. 28. The shelling was to be continued for 24 hours. When 
the fixed hour came, the bombardment started promptly. The night before the English 
troops “landed at the place decided on for disembarkation, and prepared stages and 
pontoons for the landing of men and guns. They worked during the whole of Sunday 
night, but not the least resistance was offered or even notice taken by the Chinese 
of this party.” Watronp 214: Lord Elgin remarked: “Dec. 28th noon.—We have 
been throwing shells, etc., into Canton since 6 A.M., without almost any reply from 
the town. I hate the whole thing so much, that I cannot trust myself to write about 
it.” Op. cit. 215: “On Monday last (28th) I was awakened at 6 A.M. by a cannon- 
shot, which was the commencement of a bombardment of the city, which lasted for 
27 hours. As the fire of the shipping was either not returned at all, or returned only 
by a very few shots, I confess that this proceeding gave me great pain at the time.” 
The Lin Fort, the English name for RE or RE. in the eastern suburb was cap- 
tured by the allied forces on that day without much risk. 
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whole city was in turmoil. Grand Secretary YrH ran in disguise 
to Yiieh-hua shu-yiian 3 2# Be 2” 

Lieutenant ¥-#@ (Ch‘ien-tsung) Tine An-pang 96243 headed 
one thousand Cantonese irregulars who fought to the death. [The 
number of those] killed and wounded was enormous. Since there 
were no reserves, they could not hold [their position].‘” 

Before noon, December 29, foreigners climbed up the city 
wall.’** Red flags were hoisted on the forts inside the city, and 
on the top of Kuan-yin Hill @i12% Grand Secretary YEH 


*21 Kuang-chou-fu chih 66.19al-b8: One of the four colleges of Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang 
4%’, founded in 1804 by the famous Viceroy Juan Yiian fp JC. Par. P. 33 (1859) 
Sess. 2 [2571] 139: “ Howqua prayed in the general interest, that some printing-blocks 
in the temple on Magazine Hill [BA wy should not be destroyed.” The printing- 
blocks referred to here were those of the famous collection Huang-ch‘ing ching chieh 
£1 38] #8 fF first published in 1829 under the superintendence and at the expense of 
Juan Yiian with the help of a donation fund liberally contributed by other officers. 
In commenting on this work, J. Lecce says, “The publication of so extensive a work, 
shows a public spirit and zeal for literature among the high officers of China, which 
should keep foreigners from thinking meanly of them ” [The Chinese Classics*, Oxford, 
1893, 1.182]. The printing-blocks were stored in Wén-lan-ko 3CYPE, one of the 
buildings of the college. The library was destroyed in the war. In his postscript to 
the reprint of this Work, Lao Ch‘ung-kuang 3$4¢36, the Viceroy of the Two Kwang, 
writes, “ The printing blocks were kept in Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang. They were destroyed in 
the war in the seventh year [1857] of Hsien-féng. Two years later I came as the 
Viceroy of the Two Kwang. I searched them out of the ashes—40% was still intact 
but 60% was destroyed. ... Therefore some friends and I donated money to reprint 
it... [Juan Yiian, Huang Ch‘ing ching chieh, Canton, 1860, SE 20. 26-10 2 
BEAR, Sh YGEE ed]. Thus it shows that Howqua’s plea was not entirely fruitless. 

122 JCSM 9b2-3; CFSMC 2.'7a2-7b4; Cooxe 318 note; 332; OxrpHant 93-4; Par. 
P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 145: “The ground where it is not under cultivation is 
one large burial-place; the graves form excellent rifle-pits: the Chinese attempted to 
take advantage of them and resist the advance but were soon driven back; . . . A large 
body of braves advanced at the same time from the direction of Gough Fort and the 
village at the foot of those heights; . . . Some showed a considerable amount of 
courage, but the majority great ignorance of fighting combined with great cowardice. 
. . . The only weapon they seem to have improved on since the last war is their 
rockets, which take considerable flights, and inflict severe wounds.” 

#28 Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [271] 184: Seymour to Elgin 29th Dec. 1857, “It is 
with the highest satisfaction I have the honor to report to your Excellency the 
assault and capture of the city by the naval and military forces under the command 
of Rear Admiral R. de Genouilly, Major-General Van Straubenzee and myself, which 
was effected this morning.” Op. cit. 185: Van SrrauBenzeE to Elgin 30th Dec. 1857, 
“.. on the 28th instant, the city of Canton was escaladed and captured by the 
allied force, with less loss than could have been expected.” 

124 Cooxe 319-35; OLIPHANT 95-8; JCSM 9b3-8; CFSMC 2. 9a6-7; Par. P. 33 (1859) 
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realized that the city had fallen, and for the first time he dis- 
patched a petty officer to the new city offering a reward of 10,000 
dollars for sending the irregulars of Ch‘ao [-Chou] to attack Kuan- 
yin Hill.’* Fighting went on for some time without success. 
Governor Po-kuei #/% *** [p. 19a] instructed Wu Ch‘ung-yao 
(Howqua) 3332 and others of the gentry to negotiate for 
peace.’*’ They went to see Grand Secretary YEH, who answered 
as before in these words, “Certainly I will not permit them to 
enter the city.”” On December 30, the Tartar General Mu-k‘o-té-na 
2°) BW * hoisted a white flag on the northwest wall’? and 


Sess. 2 [2571] 145-6: An hour before daylight of the morning of the 29th the force 
was under arms. The order for assault was given at half-past 8 o’clock A.M. Five- 
storied Pagoda and Magazine Hill were taken possession of without resistance. 
IWSM (HF) 17.39b8 says that the colors of France and England were hoisted 
simultaneously. 

125 Op. cit. 146: “ Near the North Gate the Chinese rallied, opened a heavy fire 
and then charged up to our men: this was the most courageous effort they made.” 
JCSM 9b4-8 and CFSMC 2.'7b5-8b1 say they were the garrisons under the command 
of the Manchu Brigade-General Lai-ts‘un RAF. OurpHant 99. JCSM 9b9-10a4; 
CFSMC 2.9b5-10b1: The militia of Ch‘ao-chou HH attempted to recapture Kuan- 
yin Hill but were defeated. 

12° OSK 2i0.2a; 6b; Ch‘ing-shih lieh-chuan, Biography of Po-kuei, 43. 29a7-30b11: 
Back in May, 1849, Po-kuei was the Provincial Judge of Kwangtung. Several months 
later he was promoted to be the Provincial Treasurer. He held the governorship of 
Kwangtung from Sept. 7, 1852 to Jan. 26, 1858. After the fall of Canton, he was 
appointed to be Acting Imperial Commissioner and Viceroy of the Two Kwang only 
for a short time pending the arrival of Huang Tsung-han RR. the newly appointed 
Imperial Commissioner and the Viceroy of the Two Kwang succeeding Yeh. 

127 JCSM 10a9-10b1; CFSMC 2.11b3-9; IWSM(HF) 17.39b9-40a4; Par. P. 33 
(1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 185-6: On Dec. 30, Howqua, the well-known merchant, visited 
the “ Actaeon,” which was anchored in the river in face of the city, to see Wapr. The 
latter was instructed to tell Howqua and the other gentry in his company that the 
inhabitants should support the allied forces in maintaining order and peace. Wanr 
suspected that Yeu probably knew of their visit, “as they hinted obscurely at their 
willingness to petition their own authorities meaning thereby Yeh, &c., to come for- 
ward in some way or other. No encouragement was, however, given to this proposal ” 
[op. cit. 186]. 

128 1WSM (HF) 15.37b8-38a4: Mvu’s memorial received on July 15, 1857 reports 
his arrival at Canton and assumption of office on March 28; and says measures were 
being taken for the defense of the city. 

129 JCSM 10b1-2; OvrpHant 100, 102; Par. P. 83 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 146: “On 
the morning of the 30th, white flags were hung from those parts of the wall where we 
had not been, and from the roofs of many of the houses. Any attempt at further 
resistance was evidently abandoned.” 
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opened the west gate to let the inhabitants move out.’ The 
foreigners blocked the loopholes for the guns on the wall, dis- 
tributed troops to patrol and guard the city,’** and posted 
notices ‘** forbidding murder and plunder, saying that the action 
had been taken against the Viceroy alone and that the merchants 
and civilians would not be disturbed. On December 31, the 
general and governor jointly posted notices to quiet the people, 
saying that peace negotiations could be held and that people 
living within the city should not be afraid. Wu Ch‘ung-yao and 
others hastened to the English boat to interview Minister Elgin 
but could not see him. They did see his translator, Thomas 
Wane,*** Consul Parkgs, and the interpreters CHane T‘ung-yiin 
and Li Hsiao-ch‘un #4-4#** They went back and forth many 


180 Ibid.: “ At the west gate the rush of the people of all classes from the city was 
immense; the interpreters attempted to reassure them, and partly succeeded.” Cooke 
$39: Writing on Jan. 6, Cooke remarked, “ For six days the western gate had been 
open and exit had been denied to neither men, nor goods, nor treasure. Surely there 
could be nothing left to reward the captors. How can we strain our minds to com- 
prehend the stolid, stupid confidence of these Chinese officials.” 

181 Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 139: In the draft of an answer to a petition 
presented by Howqua and others, it was stated, “ Meanwhile parties of the allied 
force will, from time to time, patrol the streets, under the command of their officers, 
to terrify the evil and restore confidence to the well-disposed.” 

182 Op. cit, 189: “The Undersigned lose no time in informing the inhabitants of 
the city and suburbs, as well as of the villages, and hamlets adjacent, that they are 
resolved to spare no exertion in repressing the disorder complained of.” 

188 JCSM 10b5-9; IWSM (HF) 17.40a4-5; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 138-9: 
On Jan. 5, a number of the gentry went off to the “ Actaeon” to present a petition. 
The first visit of Howqua and the others was on Dec. 30, 1857. Since they were 
engaged in consultations among themselves and with their class, they did not show up 
again the next day. However, they went again on Jan. 1 but found no one. The 
essential points in their petition were asking for protection against outrages, robbery, 
and violence committed by the allied troops and for formation of a local militia to 
insure peace and order. WapE promised to lend them assistance but declined to give 
them any definite assurance to take back to Po-kuei until he had made his report to 
Lord Elgin. At the same time a memorandum was received complaining that people 
had been attacked and wounded by men with arms; that houses had been searched 
and gutted; and that women had been ravished in sixteen streets with names given 
in the north of the city. ; 

1% IWSM (HF) 18.154: ZE/hP}, MEEA. FF is used instead of FF but both 
pronounced the same. A native of Fukien. 
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times but the peace talk failed. The English [p. 19a8] were search- 
ing for Grand Secretary Yeu impatiently. Therefore, on the even- 
ing of January 2, [1858] he moved to the Pa-chio Pavillion in the 
yamén garden of the Manchu Brigade-General of the Left A: #b#t 
(Tso-tu-t‘ung) “°° On January 5, the English plundered the 
property of the Viceroy’s yamén *** and took away 200,000 taels 
from the treasury of the Provincial Treasurer #3) *** and re- 
leased the prisoners of Nan-hai Hsien Mi##%*%, who led the way 
in several units to search for the Viceroy. On January 6, [the 
English] suddenly seized the Tartar General, the Governor, and 
the Manchu Brigade-General [of the Left] and took them to 
Kuan-yin Hill, with the pretense of discussing affairs.*** Shortly 


185 Mayers 427; Brunner 334; CSK 124. 15b3: = I) 16 Manchu Brigade-General. 
Two in each provincial command. 

186 JCSM 11a5; CFSMC 2. 138a3-5; Cooke 337-40; The occupation of the yamén of 
the Tartar General, the Governor, the Treasury, the Seat of Justice, and also a temple, 
where certain persons and documents were to be found, was well planned in advance. 
Cf. Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 137-8. Order by Major-General VAN STRAUBENZEE. 

187 JCSM 11a2-3; Cooke 338-9; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571].156: “.. . the 
specie found in the Canton Treasury has been seized as prize of war.” Cooxke 339: 
“The treasury was full of silver—as full probably as it ever was. Fifty-two boxes, 
which a man could not singly lift, were found, and sixty-eight packets of solid ingots. 
There was also a storehouse of the most costly mandarin fur dresses, lined with sable 
and rare furs, and there was a room full of copper cash. Now a strange scene occurred. 
The instructions were to bring away the bullion, but to touch nothing else. These 
orders were obeyed with a strange and self-denying fidelity. The soldiers and officers 
in strict discipline turned their longing eyes away from the rich dresses. But how to 
move the heavy load of bullion? Crowds had assembled in front and a happy thought 
occurred to one of the officers—— A dollar’s worth of cash to every coolie who will 
help to carry the silver to the English camp.’ In a moment the crowd dispersed in 
search of their bamboo poles, and in another moment there were a thousand volunteer 
Cantonese contending for the privilege of carrying for an enemy their own city’s 
treasure. With their stipulated strings of cash around their necks, away they trudged 
with the English soldiers and the sycee silver” [Cooke $39]. 

188 JCSM 11a4-5; CFSMC 2.18a3-4; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 146: “At 8 
o’clock on the morning of the 4th instant, the troops from each quarter advanced into 
the city, proceeding directly to the house of the Governor and the Tartar General, 
both of whom were made prisoners in their yamens.” According to IWSM (HF) 17. 
40a7-8 and Cooke 338 this took place on Thuesday, Jan. 5. Cooke says the Governor 
was quietly at breakfast when the English marines burst into his yamén. The allied 
forces expected to find some resistance in the yamén of the Tartar General, but what 
did they find? “ All is hollowness—all is sham! They had come to force a palatial 
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afterwards, the search reached Pa-chio Pavillion, where they seized 
Grand Secretary YEH and put him in a large sedan chair. He wore 
his [official costume] with hat, girdle and peacock feather.” They 
mounted Kuan-yin Hill, crossed the emergency bridge, and went 
out of the city. In the early evening he was carried to a sampan, 
a small boat, and transported to a steamship.**° One of his retinue 
pointed his finger to the river and gazed at him, urging him, I 


fortress; they found a rank wilderness; colossal courtyards, grass-grown and mildewy. 
.. . It was not destruction they saw around them but decay.” The French chased 
the Tartar General, and they took him in a closet close by [Cooke 340]. 

1389 JCSM 11a8-11b4; CFSMC 2.13a4-6; 2.13a9-13b2; IWSM (HF) 17. 40a5-6; 18. 
$a5-7; OLIPHANT 104-6; 109; Cooke 340-46; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 146: “A 
clue Mr. Parkes was able to obtain of Yeh’s place of concealment was followed up 
with great skill and energy. Obtaining the assistance of 100 blue-jackets, under Cap- 
tain Key’s order, he placed himself under the guidance of a liberated Chinese galley- 
slave, and a servant of the Governor’s: these led them to the house of the Tartar 
Lieutenant-General. The doors were closed, but were forced open; two more gates 
yielded in the same way. After passing through two courts, an old man with a 
mandarin cap and dress on, came forward, and said, ‘I am Yeh.’ He was pushed to 
one side, and Captain Key, hearing people escaping through a door behind, rushed 
forward, and saw some Chinese getting into a back street. He recognized Yeh imme- 
diately, by his likeness to a portrait Captain Bate [who was killed during previous 
operations, op. cit. 184-5] had of him. Captain Key threw his arm around Yeh’s 
neck and pulled him back. Yeh exhibited great self possession and remained perfectly 
quiet while his boxes, of which the room was full, were opened and examined for 
papers.” It was here that among other documents the originals of the Treaties of 
China with Great Britain, France, and the United States were found. With: special 
reference in this connection, Lord Elgin drew the conclusion that “this circumstance 
goes to show that we are acting in strict conformity with the theory and prescription 
of the Chinese Government, when we treat the Imperial Commissioner as the 
authorized exponent of the views of his Imperial Master in questions affecting the 
rights of the Treaty Powers” [op. cit. 188]. YEH was then brought to Magazine Hill 
and later sent on board an English man-of-war. 

Cooks gives a somewhat different but dramatic story. “ Captain Key and Commo- 
dore Elliot’s cockswain rushed forward. Key took the fat gentleman round the waist, 
and the coxswain twisted the august tail of the Imperial Commissioner round his 
fist” [Cooxe 342]. “ He wears his mandarin cap, his red button, and his peacock tail ” 
[Cooxn 344]. IWSM (HF) 17. 40a5-6: “ Unexpectedly on Jan. 5, the said barbarian 
[English] suddenly came to Your slave Shuang-hsi’s yamén, and took the Viceroy to 
the barbarian boat.” CFSMC 2.18al-7; JCSM 11a7-8: “.. . [The English] came to 
the yamén of the Manchu Brigade-General of the Left. The Manchu Brigade-General 
of the Left, Ch‘ing-ling Bem. was over seventy, old and ill. The barbarian also took 
him away.” CFSMC 2.18a7 gives his name as Shuang-ling Ce Bh. 

4° JCSM 11b2; OxreHant 109; 130-1; Par. P. 38 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 215: Yeh 
was kept as a prisoner of State on board H. M.S. “ Inflexible” ever since his capture. 
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suppose, to jump into the water. Grand Secretary YEH stared 
without comprehension. The Tartar General, the Governor and 
others sent in a joint memorial impeaching Grand Secretary YEH." 

Subsequently, [they] received an [imperial] edict depriving [Yru] 
of his office because of his shortcomings of eccentricity and stub- 


bornness.**? 

On January 14, the foreigners sent the Tartar General, the 
Governor and the rest back to [their respective] offices, [but] [p. 
19b] Grand Secretary Yeu was carried off to Hongkong. Every 
day in compliance with the request of the foreigners, he even 
wrote calligraphy and painted pictures for them himself. His 
retainers strongly advised him not to put down his own name, so 
he wrote [as a substitute] Hai-shang Su Wu ##-b#eK2« 

In the second moon of 1858, the English carried him off to 


141 IWSM (HF) 17.38b3-40b7: In the names of the Tartar General Mu-k‘o-té-na; 
the Governor, Po-kuei; the Superintendent of Customs for the province of Kwangtung, 
Heng-ch‘i #4, the Manchu Brigade Generals, Shuang-hsi @#)—§ and Shuang-ling 
#8 Bs, the Provincial Treasurer Chiang Kuo-lin {Mj 9R; and the Provincial Judge 
Chou Ch‘i-pin RATA. 

*42 IWSM (HF) 17. 40b8-41a6: Imperial Edict January 27, 1858, “ [Yeu] is really 
stubborn and presumptuous. He handled the matter most unreasonably and has 
failed greatly in his duty. Let Yen Ming-ch‘én be removed from office immediately.” 
IWSM (HF) 17. 41a8-10: In his stead Huana Tsung-han et was appointed the 
Viceroy of the Two Kwang as well as Imperial Commissioner, and was commanded to 
proceed to Canton with speed. Pending his arrival Po-kuei received the order to act 
for him in the two important posts while Ca1ane Kuo-lin, the Provincial Treasurer, 
became the Acting-Governor. Huana’s term of office lasted from Jan. 26, 1858 to 
May 4, 1859 [CSK 40. 6a-7a]. His dismissal was due to the displeasure of the English, 
who disapproved his policy. See below, note 151. Finally Lao Ch‘ung-kuang BRIE 
was appointed Governor and concurrently Acting-Viceroy of the Two Kwang from 
May 4, 1859-October 17, 1862 [CSK 40.7b]. It was during his term that the allied 
forces at last withdrew from Canton in 1861. See below, note 170. For a biography 
of Huane Tsung-han, cf. CSK 400. 4a6-5b4; and of Lao Ch‘ung-kuang, cf. CSK 399. 
4a2-5b10. 

148 Gries, Biographical, No. 1792: The real Su Wu lived between the Ist and 2nd 
centuries B.C., being an official under Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty. Upon a 
peace mission in 100 B.C., he was detained by the Hsiung-nu. Unable to force him 
into submission, they at first threw him into a dungeon. For several days he was left 
without food, but managed to keep himself alive “by sucking snow and gnawing a 
felt rug.” He was sent away to the North to tend sheep. Not until 81 B.C., after 
peace was restored, was he released. He came back to China after a captivity of 
nineteen years. His loyalty to his country was ‘henceforth highly esteemed by the 
Chinese and became an example of patriotism in Chinese legends. That is why Yeu 
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Bengal in India.*** He was put to stay in Chén-hai-lou &&%# 
#2. Only two servants were with him, a constable with the 
rank of a lieutenant, Lan Ptien #3% and a barber.** Grand 


adopted the name of Su Wu for his nom-de-plume, comparing himself to the great 
patriot. Cf. Ch‘ien-Han shu 54. 16a6-28b9. 

144 Par, P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 160-2: The suggestion for the removal of Yeu 
to a distance seems to have come from Parkes, who put forth his reasons in a letter 
dated Jan. 27, 1858 to Lord Elgin. He wrote: “ Although the people are rapidly com- 
ing back to their homes in the city, they are not encouraged to do so by the example 
of their own authorities, all of whom still hold aloof, and do not return to their 
yamens. The fear of being molested by foreigners, which they allege as the reason 
of their conduct, cannot certainly be the true one in all instances, and I feel convinced, 
from various circumstances, which are known to your Excellency, that the presence 
of the late Governor-General Yeu in the river, and the belief that in some way or 
other he may shortly be released, or regain his liberty, tends to unsettle their minds, 
and makes them fearful of committing themselves by taking an active part in the 
new arrangements. To this circumstance may be attributed the hesitation they have 
shown on various occasions to place themselves in communication with the Com- 
missioners, or to aid the latter by their cooperation.” Op. cit. 212-5: Lord Elgin 
also had the same idea in mind, for he wrote to Baron Gros on Jan. 24, “I am 
inclined to think that Yeh’s personal interest will be consulted by his removal to a 
distance.” A favorable reply dated the 30th came from Baron Gros, who suggested 
that either Calcutta or Madras would be preferable to the Cape (of Good Hope [Cf. 
Corpier, L’Expédition 1857, 258]) or Singapore. Lord Elgin then sent Wane to pay 
a visit to Yew on Feb. 9 to find out how he reacted to the notion of being sent out 
of the country to Calcutta or elsewhere. “ He adhered to his policy of indifference, 
real or affected, I cannot tell which. I suppose it is a point of pride with him never 
to complain” [Watronp 224]. The steam-sloop provided by the English navy to 
carry YeH to Calcutta was ready to sail on Saturday morning, Feb. 20, 1858. A young 
gentleman by the name of ALABASTER was commissioned to accompany YEH as his 
interpreter. ICSM 138a3-9; CFSMC 2.13b2-5; Cooke 405: “ The Inflexible ” on which 
Yen had remained as a prisoner and on which he was now going to travel all the 
way to Calcutta, steamed out of the harbor of Hongkong on Monday, Feb. 23. He 
never saw his homeland again. 

45 OFSMC 2.13b5-14a2; Cooke 427-431; the “ Inflexible” at last dropped anchor 
at Calcutta on March 9. At first Yeu was located in Fort William. Later on he was 
moved into a villa at Tally Gunge, where he spent his last days. P‘an-yii-hsien chih 
23. 10a8-5; Kuang-chou-fu-chih 84.3b1-3: Chén-hai-lou Oh ig HE alias Wang-hai [-lou] 
Avg HE was located on the hill north of the city of Canton. It was during the reign 
of Hung-wu (1368-97) of the Ming dynasty that Cav Liang-tsu 4¢4,H, Duke of 
Yung-chia 9K ¥, built the tower in five stories. The height was 80 feet. Because Yen 
mentioned Chén-hai-lou in his first poem (see Appendix 12), the author used it as 
the name for the place where he stayed in Calcutta. 

146 JCSM 11b3; CFSMC 2.13b3-4; Cooke 403: “ Yeh’s retinue consists of a cook, 
a barber, two waiting servants and a military attendant.” 
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Secretary YEH still wrote poems to give expression to his feelings 
and recited every day the Lii-tsu-ching MH without cease. 
In the first moon of 1859, Lan P‘ien died of illness, and Grand 
Secretary YEH was lying sick. The western doctors treated him, 
but without success. He died on April 9. The English put him in 
a tin coffin with quicksilver, the outer coffin being of pine wood."*” 
They sent it back to Kwangtung with the poems he composed.7“* 
When his contemporaries read his poems, they could not help 
pitying his feelings, but felt resentment against his error of toying 
with the enemy and doing harm to the nation. Of this, they said: 


“Neither fighting battle nor making peace, 
Giving no defense, yet unwilling to die, 
Neither surrendering nor fleeing, 
In the stature of a Grand Secretary, 
In the aspirations of a Viceroy, 
The past has had none like him, 

[p. 19b8] They are at present rare.” 


It is said that probably this means to say just the contrary in 
order to satirize him. 

Since the English and French troops occupied the city of Canton 
for a long time without leaving,'** the patriotic volunteers of the 
ninety-six villages **° outside the north gate began to organize and 


*47 JCSM 18b6-14a2; CFSMC 2.14a6-9: The English doctor used half a bottle of 
quicksilver, mixed it with medicine powder and poured it into Yeh’s mouth. The 
coffin was shaped like an olive with the two ends pointed. Inside it was lined with 
tin plate and lead. Afterwards it was covered with an outer coffin of pine wood. 
A (1 @R is the character used for tin plate in CFSMC and 4¢¢% in JCSM. Our 
author uses ¢% only as an abbreviation. 

448 JCSM 13b4-14a6; CFSMC 2.14a3-14b7; IWSM (HF) 41.27a5-28a9; Lu Ch‘in- 
ch‘ih, SHNP 2 (1938) 5.302B-303A; H. Corpier, L’Expédition de Chine 1860, 52-8: 

“His death seems to have been caused by general derangement and debility. 

“Mr. Alabaster, who was in attendance on him as Interpreter, arrived here this 
morning in charge of the body and accompanied by Yeh’s Chinese attendant. 

“T have directed him to proceed with the remains to Canton, to report the cir- 
cumstances to the allied Commanders-in-chief and to be guided by their instructions in 
the disposal of the corpse and the effects of the deceased.” The author of this letter, 
Frederick W. A. Bruce, was the brother of Lord Elgin, then the English Minister 
Plenipotentiary in China in 1859. See Appendix 12 for Yrn’s two poems (p. 19b of 
the present text) . 


149 See Appendix 7. 
150 CFSMC 3. 5a9-8a8; Wana 13. 8b1-2; CHCS 13.17a9-b6; 18.18a9-b1; 13. 21b4-8; 


18. 8al-8: “ Outside the north gate of the wailed city of Canton there are 96 villages. 
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establish militia headquarters at Fo-shan-chén ** and to spread 
word that they were going to attack the city at a certain time.” 
But they were not of one mind nor under one command, and 
nothing was accomplished.** The English at first only intended 
to get entry to the city to see the high officials in order *** to over- 


It was here in the past [in 1841] they defeated the [English] barbarians at San-yiian-li, 
=7t B. Learning about the fall of the provincial capital, they enlisted irregulars 
to form a militia with the keen determination to recapture it.” For an account of 
the incident of San-yiian-li, cf. CHCS 6.11a10-11b8. Cooke 352: “Some benevolent 
individuals amuse themselves by throwing pebbles into the stagnant socialities of the 
island by inventing some egregious ‘shave’ . . . the whole of the ninety-six villages 
were ready to march upon the invaders. A massacre of the English in Canton, was 
in active preparation.” 

161 CFSMC 3. 8b4-18a5; CHCS 18. 8a3-5; 13. 10al-7; Wana 13. 8al0-11; 14. 2b2-3a3; 
CSK 427.9b13-10al: Three leaders, who directed the militia, were Lo Tun-yen HET? 
fj, a Vice-President of the Board of Punishments, Luna Yiian-hsi #B7U{%, a Han-lin 
Compiler, and Su T‘ing-k‘uei BES GL. a Keeper of the Seal of the Censorate. 
IWSM (HF) 17.44b6-10: Imperial Edict 18th Feb. 1858, “Order Po-kuei and the 
gentry Lo Tun-yen and others to announce secretly Our will to the militia of each 
village. ... The said barbarians . . . if [they] are still stupidly disobedient and hold 
the city for long, the only thing to do is to gather together the troops and irregulars 
of each city, unite them into one, and expel the said barbarians out of the city so 
as to make them dare not look down upon China.” Par. P. 38 (1859) Sess. 2 
[2571] 387-88. Elgin to Kweilang [#4 f% Kuei-liang] and Hwashana 7th Oct. 1858, 
“The Undersigned holds the Emperor and his ministers responsible for proceedings 
so entirely at variance with the spirit of the Treaty concluded at Tien-tsin. He 
requires to be informed, without delay, what instructions have been sent to Governor- 
General Hwana (RHE and under what authority, for what purpose, the com- 
mittee of the three civilians above named [Su, Lo, Lune] continued its operations as 
above described [who, under the title of commissioners for the enlistment of braves, 
and the administrators of barbarian affairs, continue to call for subscriptions and 
enroll volunteers], and until he receives a satisfactory reply to this inquiry, he declines 
to enter upon any business with the Imperial Commissioners.” 

This protest brought an Imperial Edict issued on Jan. 30, 1859 limiting the functions 
of the militia only to “the extermination of local banditry.” Cf. the Imperial Edict 
in CHCS 138.10bl1-11a6. For English translation, cf. Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 
482-8. Part of it reads: “ Peace having been negotiated at Tientsin by Kweilang and 
his colleagues, neither the operations [against rebels, lit. native war business] which in 
his own jurisdiction it was the special function of Hwang Tsun-han to conduct, nor 
the suppression of local banditti which under our instructions as declared to them 
was the special function of Lo Tung-yen and his colleagues, were in any sense 
measures of hostility against the English or the French.” Evidently this was an 
attempt on the part of the Chinese government to cover up its former intentions. 

*°2 CHCS 18. 8a8-8b2; Wana 13. 8b3-5. 

°° CHCS 13.9b5-8; Wana 13. 9b2-4. 154 Read $¥ for $¥. 
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come the barriers and to control the merchants. However, time 
and again the Cantonese were irritated and time and again Grand 
Secretary YEH made mistakes, so that the English did not expect 
[p. 20a] to get the city of Canton so easily. 

However, their intentions in the end were directed toward the 
revision of the treaty, demand for compensation, and the increase 
of trading ports. Again, through this Canton affair, the English 
were more aware how easy it was to deal with China. Accordingly 
they **> combined with French,*** Russian,’ and American ** 
gunboats to proceed north,’ sail into Taku,’® and block our 
ocean transportation. They returned [to the south] only after 
treaties were drawn up.“ Afterwards the matter of the treaties 
took a turn [for the worse]. Prince K‘o-érh-ch‘in Chung FH#i 


455 See Appendix 8. 

15° See Appendix 8. 

187 WeicH Ken-shen 35-40; A. Micuie 1. 357-9; OLrpHAnt 75-6; 274-5; H. Corpier, 
Histoire des relations . . . 1860-1900, 91-7; Corpvier, L’Expédition 1857-8, 168-70; 179; 
277-8; 280-6; 324-6; 402-421; MacNair 320-22; Lopanov-Rostovsky 142-5; Par. P. 33 
(1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 53-54; 166-7; 254; 332-3. 

158 TWSM (HF) 17.35a5-10; 1735b7-9; 17. 26b6-27a6; OLtreHaNt 274; Dennett 311- 
45; Martin 146-203; Corpier, L’Expédition 1857-8, 170; 180-4; 277-80; 286-90; 327-8; 
855-60; 397-400; Witt1aMs 249-282; 295-321; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571]88-9; 
186-8. 

8° CHCS 12. '7a8-8a6; Wana 13. 7b1-8a8; OvieHant 131-2. 

16° CHCS 12. 8a7-8b2; Wana 13. 9a6-10b2; IWSM (HF) 22. 23b2-8; Par. P. 33 (1859) 
Sess. 2 [2571] 316: Srymour to Elgin 21st May 1858, “Shortly after 8 A.M. yester- 
day, no answer having been returned, soon after 10 o’clock the signal was made for 
the gun-boats to take up their positions. On the movement of the ‘Comorant,’ the 
leading vessel, in direction towards the mouth of the river, the Chinese opened a 
general fire, which after a few minutes was returned by the allied gun-boats. After 
a heavy cannonade of about an hour and a quarter, the forts were completely dis- 
mantled by the well directed fire of the French and English gun-boats, and the 
garrison driven out. The allied forces then landed and took possession of the forts 
on each side of the river.” 

161 Maritime Treaties* 1: 

81- 84: Treaty of Aigun, May 16, 1858 with Russia 
85-100: «Ss “yentam, dunes,  “ a 
713-728: ‘ June 18, “ America 
404-422: e 2 June 26, “ England 
814-839: nts ee June 27, “ France 


After fulfilling their missions, Lord Elgin returned to London on May 19, 1859 and 
Baron Gros was back in Paris on June 6 of the same year. 
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& * defended Taku with a strong force. He defeated the 
English *** and French gunboats*® in 1859. The English with- 
drew to Hongkong, enlisted more ruffians among the Cantonese 
and Fukienese, and trained them incessantly.’ In 1860, they 
again attacked the forts at Pei-t‘ang and Taku with all crack 
troops and repeatedly defeated the Chinese army, captured 
Tientsin, and pushed toward the capital.**’ China was shaken by 
the raging flame of the [foreign] rebels which enveloped [the coun- 
try]. Both England and France, therefore, pressed for a large 
indemnity and made a new treaty granting benefits enormously 
greater than those from the old treaty.’® 

[p. 20b8] Alas! Since antiquity there has been nothing so 
spectacular as the sudden rise of western nations. Its gains and 
losses, its advantages and defects, are quite different from what 
past history has shown. It is impossible to understand its sig- 
nificance without decades of careful study. Some, thinking it 
nothing special and neglecting it, suffer great harm. At other 
times, [everyone] high and low, inside and outside, insisting upon 
a fight, give no concern to ultimate plans. The Cantonese were ex- 
asperated by the peace previously made by the high officials, [and 
it was impossible to circumvent] ten thousand men of one mind, 
who took delight in this one matter of preventing [the foreigners] 


162 Hsren 1.4.1a8-2a5; CHK 410.1a-8al3: Prince Séng-ko-lin-ch‘in {S#eFkKU-, 
whose posthumous title is Chung 4%, was a member of K‘o-érh-ch‘in (Khorcin) 
FBI tribe of Mongolia. He was known for his repeated successes against the 
Taiping rebels. When the allied gun-boats appeared off the Peiho, he was appointed 
Imperial Commissioner of Military Affairs. Later on he received instructions to recon- 
struct and strengthen the Taku forts. In June 1859 his troops halted the English and 
French when they attempted to force their way to Tientsin, but he was badly defeated 
next year when they returned. He was accused of initiating the arrest of Parkes and 
others at Tung-chou iH . Lord Elgin, however, thought it wise not to take action 
against him, though he could have done so when he was holding peace negotiations 
with Prince Kung. Prince Séng-ko-lin-ch‘in was killed in action on May 18, 1865 
against the Nien #& rebels in Shantung. 

168 CHCS 14. '7a6-8a6; 12. 9a5-6; Wana 14. 11a5-12a4. The English refused to go to 
Peking via Peit‘ang. 

7° See Appendix 9. 

765 Corpier, L’Expédition 1860, 53-98. 

186 CHCS 14. 8ab-10; 15. 1a2-4; Wana 14. 14a2. 

187 See Appendix 10. 168 See Appendix 10. 
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from entering the city. Time and again [the English] requested, 
and time and again their plea was refused. The loss of Taku and 
the treaties of Tientsin resulted from this confusion which lasted 
for twenty years. Looked at from today [the actions of these 
Cantonese] are meaningless.’ 

Only after peace was restored in 1861 did the English and 
French withdraw from the city [of Canton].1 The English occu- 
pied and used the yamén of the Tartar General as a consulate,” 
and built foreign style houses on Shameen,’” making it a trading 
port. The French occupied the yamén of the Provincial Judge as 
a consulate,’”* and also took the Viceroy’s yamén in the new city, 
reconstructed it, and turned it into a Catholic church.** Against 
[all] this, the Cantonese were helpless. [p. 20b] 

Now united popular will is a national asset. Used correctly, it 
is capable of checking the enemy. If it is used wrongly, [it is like] 


1° Read $RAB for HEF. Tz‘i-hai 6.201D: $78, “ meaningless.” Tz‘ii-yiian 6. 
198A: $e EH, “the thing is wrong and cannot be taken as example.” The author of 
this article uses $28 in his other works. Cf. Hsten 1.2.27b10; Hsien 7. 6.31b6. 

7° CFSMC 8.1525; Lane-Poo.e 1. 451-8; MacNatr 322-4: The Separate Article 
attached to the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin reads: “ When the above amounts 
shall have been discharged in full, the British forces will be withdrawn from the city 
of Canton ” [Maritime Treaties 1.420]. The amounts specified here were two million 
taels for losses sustained by British subjects and another two million for their military 
expenses. When these requirements were fulfilled by the Cantonese, Lord Elgin urged 
the withdrawal of the allied troops at the earliest practical moment. Their evacuation 
being completed, the city of Canton was handed back to China on Oct. 21, 1861, and 
Parkes was relieved of his commissionership. 

171 JCSM 17b1; CFSMC 8.15a5-6; Kuang-chou-fu chih 65.7a2-8: “In 1861 the 
western half of the back garden was given to England for the construction of an 
English consulate.” 

172 JCSM 17b2-38: The English occupied Shameen and built a wharf. CFSMC 8. 
15a7-15b2: In the fourth moon of 1859 Parkes demanded the land of Shameen for 
construction of a wharf. After consulting with his colleague, the Acting Governor P1 
Ch‘éng-chao 47K HH acceded to the request. Accordingly, the shallow part close to 
the shore was filled up with mud and stone and solidly constructed to hold warehouses 
and to facilitate anchorage. A budget of 400,000 taels was first to be provided by the 
Maritime Customs, but later was deducted from the indemnity fund. See note 170. 

178 JCSM 17b1-2; CFSMC 8.15a6-7; Kuang-chou-fu chih 65.4b1-3: “In 1866, it 
was lent to France for [building] a consulate.” Returned to the City of Canton in 


1937. 
17%4JCSM 17b3-4; CFSMC 3.15b2-3; H. Corpmre, Histoire des relations 1. 63-7. 
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building a house while talking over the plans along the roadside.** 
When people high and low are in disagreement, they are a hin- 
drance to each other, and never escape destruction. If we consider 
the incident of 1849, the officials and people were of one mind and 
worked together harmoniously. Afterwards, when ambition was 
bloated and spirit insolent, they frequently impeded the free 
action of the high officials. Not only would men of medium 
capacity and less be unable to employ the Cantonese, but even if 
the generals and ministers of Restoration Period since T‘ung-chih 
ll#@ **° were faced with them, I am afraid that they would find 
their abilities taxed. Certainly it is no wonder Grand Secretary 
Yeu was undecided and vacillating, and was at a loss either to 
advance or to retreat. In the course of time, when the city had 
fallen and the troops were taken captive, the Cantonese could 
only sit down and watch, unable to save [the situation]. Their 
[former] zeal and vehemence gradually faded away. Could these 
ever be relied upon indefinitely? 

Formerly, when Lin Wén-chung #30 * of Hou-kuan [= 
Foochow] first prohibited opium, the foreigners, being unaware 
of the strength or weakness of China, still were cautious. If Lin 
could have held [p. 20b8] his position long enough, he might have 
accomplished some good for the future. Then, when Imperial 
Commissioner and Grand Secretary Ch‘i-shan succeeded him, 
affairs collapsed completely and could not be restored. [Ch‘i-shan] 
was in turn succeeded by Ch‘i-ying and I-li-pu #241 Sub- 


15 A quotation from Shih-ching ARSE SPE, i FRR km “ They 
are like one taking counsel with wayfarers about building a house, which will 
consequently never come to completion” [Lecce 4. 2.332]. 

176 Tung-chih [AJ}#} the title reign of Emperor Mu-tsung #454 (1862-1874). 
Referring to leaders like Tstnc Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t‘ang, Li Hung-chang etc. Cf. 
Hstew Fu-ch‘éng, Yung-an wén-pien, 2. 1a3-4a8. 

177 See Appendix 11. 

"8 CSK 205.30b-31la; 376. 3a13-4b2: I-li-pu was the Viceroy of the Two Kiang 
from Jan. 21, 1839 to Aug. 6, 1840. The year before he was given this new duty, 
he was appointed Grand-Secretary. In 1840 when the English occupied Ting-hai 


5 He. he, as the Imperial Commissioner, reeeived orders to proceed to Chekiang 


to make investigation into the matter. In showing his friendliness, he sent gifts 
of “ meat and wine” to the English. In 1841 he was replaced by Yii-ch‘ien #ife 
as the Imperial Commissioner, because he supported Ch‘i-shan’s conciliatory policy. 
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sequently, peace was achieved. Indeed at that time nothing could 
have removed the external troubles except peace, but as a rule, 
people who favored peace were criticized. Nevertheless, they were 
not quite so bad as they were painted by the people, who ranked 
them among the lowest class. The opposition of the Cantonese 
to the officials was partly incited by the three Grand Secretaries, 
Ch‘i[-shan], Ch‘i[-ying], and I[-li-pu]. 

Grand Secretary Yeu saw that Liv Wén-chung and Yt Chung- 
chieh #48. @i +” and some others either received heavy penalties 
for provoking hostility, or suffered defeat as a result of plunging 
ahead too much, while those who favored peace saw their good 
reasoning rejected; their careers were ruined and their reputations 
lost. Therefore, in the midst of the difficulties of either approval 
or disapproval, he created a new way in an attempt at self- 
preservation. He talked loudly of veneration [of the Emperor] 
and repulsion [of the barbarians],"*° assuming an appearance of 


Yii-ch‘ien impeached him for sending his private servant to visit the English 
boats to offer them food. I-li-pu was consequently dismissed from office and sent into 
exile. But he was recalled in 1842 to accompany Ch‘i-ying to negotiate the Treaty 
of Nanking. The next year he came to Kwangtung, again lending help to Ch‘i-ying 
in fixing tariff regulations with England. This time he was appointed Tartar General 
of Canton and Imperial Commissioner in charge of affairs that needed attention after 
peace. Shortly afterwards, he died of sorrow, leaving the unfinished work to Ch‘i-ying, 
who succeeded him as Imperial Commissioner because it was said that he found the 
Cantonese were as insolent as the English were crafty. 

17° CSK 378. 1al-2b4; 205. 3la-32a: Name Yii-ch‘ien. Posthumous title Ching-chieh 
oa Gi. not Chung-chieh #2, #ffi. He was appointed Acting-Viceroy of the Two Kiang 
on Aug. 6, 1840, while the former Viceroy Ch‘i-ying received his new post as Imperial 
Commissioner. Yt advocated a policy of strong resistance with the hope that a swift 
war might defeat the English. He spared neither Ch‘i-shan nor I-li-pu in his im- 
peachments against them because he thought that their policy of conciliation would 
do more harm than good to the country. On Feb. 18, 1841, he took over the office 
of Imperial Commissioner from Ch‘i-ying and that of the Viceroy in April. The 
government trusted him and he was offered the opportunity to try out his policy. It 
proved to be too hazardous for him. A succession of defeats made him desperate, but 
still he was unyielding. At last with the loss of Chén-hai Gh 2: in Sept. 1841, he 
threw himself into a pool in an attempt at suicide but was rescued. However, he died 
shortly afterwards, still blindly faithful to his policy. 

18° The two words used here in combination stand for two popular terms sometimes 
used separately and often together. They express two closely linked phases of one 
political thought, which has come down, as many historians claim, since early in the 
later Chou dynasty. The court of Chou had become so feeble that outside tribes 
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calm; he placed himself in a position neither strong nor weak, 
neither violent nor slack.*** Nevertheless, when things broke, [his 
position] went completely awry. It ended [p. 21a] in his own dis- 
grace and in a great disgrace for the nation. As a consequence the 
enveloping influence of the foreigners could no longer be checked. 
Thus, it was Grand Secretary Ch‘i-shan who introduced the fatal 
machinations of the foreigners, and it was Grand Secretary Yuu 
who let down the barriers. 

In short, in dealing with extraordinary changes, even heroes 
would not seldom [find] their wisdom and courage deficient, 
probably because there is no precedent to be followed and the mob 
opinion cannot be complied with. To face such a situation with 
the talents of a peace-time civil official or a member of the Han-lin 
(academy) , what but difficulty could be expected? What [result] 
but disaster? 


3. A Brief Biography of Yeu Ming-ch‘én (1812-1859) * 


Yeu Ming-ch‘én ? 3E% BR, tzi, K‘un-ch‘én M6, was a native of 
Han-yang 2%, Hupeh. It was his great grandfather who first moved 


started a wave of intermittent invasions. Patriots of those days cried for “ veneration- 
of-the-king #£=E and “ exclusion-of-the-barbarians ” #$€ 9%. The former seems first 
to appear in Ku-liang chuan 9YV24G, 13th year of Duke Ai, “To venerate the 
King” [Harvard Yenching Institute, Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 11, 
Peiping, 1987, 1. 485.20]. The latter, in Kung-yang chuan ZS7-4G, 4th year of Hsi, 
“The Duke of Huan saved the Middle Kingdom and expelled the barbarians ” [op. 
cit. 1.91.20]. The two were, henceforth, coined into one doctrine as well as a policy, 
which the Chinese repeatedly referred to, whenever difficulties existed between them- 
selves and non-Chinese. Even the Japanese adopted this watchword in the struggle 
against the westerners during the fifties of the last century. Cf. Kurorra Katsumi, 
Kokushi no kenkyi®, Tokyé, 1937, 3. 518-9. 

181 Read if for #H. A quotation from Shih-ching ARRARSR, AMARA. He 
was neither violent nor remiss; neither hard nor soft” [Lecce 4. 2.641]. 

*'No reference so far accessible gives the date of Yeu’s birth. However, Hsten 1. 
14b12 says Yen assumed the Viceroyalty before he was forty. For a rough estimate, 
let us assume that he was just forty in 1852 when he was appointed as Viceroy of the 
Two Kwang. He must have been around forty-nine in 1859 when he died in captivity, 
giving 1812 as the approximate date of his birth. 

* Biographical material for YEH is based upon the following articles: CSK 400. 
2b6-4a5; CSLC 40.44b14-50a9; and Miu 22a7-23b11. The last is written as an 
apology for YeH and consequently many facts are distorted. It is useful, however, for 
genealogical data. 
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there from Li-shui #7K,* Kiangsu. His grandfather received the 
degree of Chin-shih #£-t in 1790 and his father was one time a 
Department Director 88, in the Board of Military Affairs. Thus 
he came from an official family of established standing. Before the 
age of twenty, he received the degree of Senior Licentiate of the 
Second Class; in 1831 the Chii-jén 42A, and the Chin-shih degree 
in 1835. He was appointed as a Bachelor H€#i-E and sent to the 
Department of Study of the National Academy H&7#f# to pursue his 
studies further. The next year he was appointed Compiler of the 
Second Class ###€ in the Han-lin Academy. It is safe to assume that 
he must at least have had good training in traditional scholarship to 
be able to pass these several grades of the government examinations. 

His political career began with appointment as Prefect of Hsing-an 
§Z#, Shensi in 1838. He was promoted the next year as Intendant 
of Yen-p‘ing #2P in the same province and transferred to Kwangsi 
as a Salt Controller in 1840. Later, in 1841, he was Provincial Judge 
of Yunnan, and in 1842, Provincial Treasurer of the same province. 
Then he was sent to Kansu as Provincial Treasurer in 1843, at which 
time his mother died and he retired for the customary mourning 
period. He was back in the government service again in 1846 as 
Prefect of the Metropolitan Prefecture MAKF. A year later he went 
to Kwangtung to assume his duties as Provincial Treasurer and the 
following year he was promoted to be Governor. On account of the 
supposed success of the Cantonese in preventing the English from 
entering the city in 1849, the court bestowed on him the title of Baron 
of the First Degree. Between 1850-52 he conducted several successful 
campaigns against the Taiping rebels within Kwangtung. In recog- 
nition of his services to the state, he was awarded the title of Junior 
Guardian K-F/>K. In the autumn of 1852 he was promoted to the 
Viceroyalty of the Two Kwang, the highest position in the provinces. 
His further successes in ruthlessly crushing the rebels made him 
eligible for the honor of appointment as a Grand-Secretary of T‘-jén- 
ko in 1855. This marked the zenith of his career, and the anticlimax 
soon followed in the form of the Canton episode which resulted in his 
utter ruin. His deportation to India is related in the body of this 
thesis. He died there April 9, 1859. 

Such a list of Yru’s official ranks and titles throws very little light 
upon the temperament and character of the man. It does, however, 
emphasize the fact that his advance was steady and rapid, and that 


® About 40 miles south-east of Nanking. 
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he held different offices, large and small, for twenty years in six 
provinces. He must have had many opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the country at large. Under the old 
official system promotion and long tenure of office depended in gen- 
eral upon the favor of the imperial court and the patronage of its 
favorites. On the whole, the Manchu court followed an isolationist 
and anti-foreign policy. No high officer who disagreed with this policy 
could have remained long in office. The new Emperor Hsien-féng, 
who ascended the throne in 1850, was most uncompromising in his 
attitude toward foreigners. The end of that year saw the dismissal 
of the premier Mu-chang-a #234] and the degradation of Ch‘i-ying, 
because the Emperor was dissatisfied with their appeasement policy.‘ 
He extended posthumous honors to Lin Tsé-hsii to make amends for 
the injustice previously done to him by his predecessor, and to show 
his appreciation of Lrn’s active policy. The Emperor’s stand was clear 
enough. Especially after preventing the entrance of foreigners into 
the city of Canton in 1849, Yeu could hardly yield on the point of 
“entry to the city ” when the issue was brought up again in 1856-7, 
for in his position he knew perfectly well, perhaps better than anybody 
else, what the consequences would be if he acceded to the English 
request. Between two fires, an anti-foreign court on the one hand and 
an aggressive power on the other, it seemed to him there was no way 
out. He had two alternatives. He could yield to the English demand 
and face the displeasure of the court from which he could expect 
degradation, exile, or execution. Or he could refuse, make preparations, 
and fight it out. He chose neither of the two courses but adopted 
instead a do-nothing policy. Beneath his arrogance, calmness, and 
stubbornness, obviously there was concealed fear. Yuu sought refuge 
in the oracle. He gave himself up to the course of events, not knowing 
what to do to extricate himself from the dilemma. For the time being, 
he found a mental escape no matter what disaster might fall upon 
him. Acting in such a way he was playing an irresponsible game of 
chance. It is regrettable that he should have placed his peace of mind 
before the best interest of the country even though it was through 
stupidity and incompetence. 

Moreover, it is inexcusable that Yeu should have refused to inter- 
view the diplomatic representatives of foreign counties. By doing so, 
he violated the usages and principles of international friendship and 


“Chi Rep. 19 (1850) 49-53. English translation of the Imperial Edict issued Nov. 
21, 1850. For Ch‘i-ying’s appeasement policy, cf. J. K. Famsanx 469-484. 
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good will, and supplied real grounds for the grievances and disaffec- 
tions of those countries. Yet in his hand rested the destiny of China. 
His mistakes eventually brought upon China a second disastrous war, 
for which he was chiefly responsible. 


4. The Canton Episode 


The main issue of the Canton episode centered upon the question 
of entry to the city. Anyone who is familiar with the history of 
Canton knows that Canton carried on trade with the West long 
before it was opened as a treaty-port in 1843. Legally and strictly 
speaking, there is nothing in any of the treaties which China signed 
with foreign countries up to 1846 giving foreigners explicitly the 
right to enter the walled city. This is the opinion held by the editor 
of the Chinese Repository who wrote in 1849: 


“... the term kidng kau (#§T]* or river's mouth, referring to the location on 
shore where traders collect from their ships to barter and exchange their goods. Such 
places are not necessarily walled in, nor are they ever called ching [Se], i.e., citadels 
or walled cities, and resort to the former has no reference—certainly does not include 


ingress into—the latter.” * 


The English, however, insisted on a different interpretation. They 
claimed that, since the other four treaty-ports had allowed their 
nationals to have free access to their cities, they saw no reason why 


an exception should be made of Canton. Nevertheless, the same editor 
refused to accept this view. He argued: 


“ and further investigation has convinced us that the right of entrance into the ching, 
or walled cities, is not given to foreigners in any of the treaties. The grant of 
entrance at four ports is no ground for forcibly asserting the right at the fifth.” * 


Ch‘i-ying, then Imperial Commissioner and Viceroy of the Two 
Kwang (1844-49), was ready and willing to appease the English by 
recognizing such a right, but he found the Cantonese uncompromis- 
ingly opposed to any concession. Therefore, in a letter to the American 
consul dated March 21, 1845, he gave the following explanation: 

* At Kidngnan, Chekkiang, and the other provinces, the people have been [distin- 


guished] hitherto for their gentlemanly and complaisant dispositions and good breeding, 
and the local officers once having ordered them, there is no disobedience to their 


1 Maritime Treaties 1.352 Article 2. 
2 Chi. Rep. 18 (1849). 276. ® Op. cit. 18 (1849) 279. 
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authority; therefore, foreigners desire to enter the city, and the local officers having 
allowed it, the people say naught to the contrary. But the people of Canton are of 
ferocious disposition and the good and evil are not alike, and if the laws are contrary 
to their inclination, then they do not regard them. Now hitherto they have not wished 
foreigners to be permitted to enter the city, and the officers of the government cannot 
force them:—thus we have shown the disposition of the people is not the same.” ¢ 


The pertinacious opposition of the Cantonese culminated in an 
attack upon the Magistrate of Kuang-chou-fu on Jan. 15, 1846, when 
he returned from a visit to the English in the latter’s boat.’ Realizing 
that Ch‘i-ying’s position was a difficult one, the English agreed to 
postpone indefinitely the exercise of their “ right.” ® Several incidents 
occurred in the following year,’ and as a result of an unexpected 
English attack on Canton,’ Ch‘i-ying was forced to agree: 


“that two years from this date [April 6, 1849] British Officers and people shall have 
free entrance into the city.” ® 


The English right of entry was thus legally established, but it inten- 
sified the “hostility of the people of Canton and vicinity,” and 
undermined “ Kiying’s power to maintain order, both in foreign and 
in purely national affairs.” 2° 

When the designated time was approaching, Hst Kuang-chin and 
Yeu were confronted with the same difficulty that Ch‘i-ying * had 
faced. As a result of the continuous opposition of the Cantonese,’? 
the issue of entry to the city was again waived in 1849. This time the 
court was willing to let the English visit the city of Canton as a 
gesture of good faith.1* Palmerston was likewise willing to drop the 
issue, had the Cantonese not ostentatiously constructed honorific tab- 
lets to celebrate their fancied triumph.** At last the Arrow Affair 
brought the long disputed issue to a crisis. This question of entry to 
the city, which now seems so trivial and unimportant, was taken as 
a life and death struggle by the Cantonese of that time. In a com- 


‘Op. cit. 18 (1849). 277 Letter to Forses 21st March 1845. Cf. CHCS 13. 11al0- 


18a5. 
5 Morse 1.378; CHCS 183. 2b3-8a3. 
° Maritime Treaties 1.400 Article 1. ® Maritime Treaties 1.402 Article 1. 
™ Cf. Morse 1. 881-7. *° Morse 1. 390. 
® Davis 2. 167-73. ea WSM (TK) 0. 48a3-43b1. 
12 Op. cit. 79. 48a3-44b1. Hsi’s memorial was received April 14, 1849. 
8 On. cit. 79. 39b3-41a6, Imperial Edict 11th March 1849. 
** Morse 1. 396-8. 
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munication ** to Bonnam dated March 30, 1849, the gentry of Canton 
declared: 


“Within the walls, people live very close together; the good and bad are not the 
same, but all of them easily become suspicious on seeing the foreigners; and there 
are idle fellows who collect together ready to excite commotion, and vagabonds wait- 
ing for opportunity to rob and annoy; even your countrymen all know that the 
disposition and customs of our people here are very unlike those of Shanghai, Fuhchu, 
and other ports. .. .” 

“There is also great danger of some unforseen casualty, like those at Wong-chu-ki ** 
(ie Pry) and Wong-ma-kok *” [#fP#£], which are still in the minds of all... .” 

“.... but that they are the silly babble of seditious persons who influence the minds 
of the public, and the foolish multitude cannot fail to be imposed upon thereby. In 
consequence of these rumors, we see the depraved rabble everywhere looking and 
lurking about, very desirous that your honor should enter the city and stir up trouble 
which would just suit their plans of taking advantage of such proceedings to raise a 
riot. It is enough to chill the heart to think of that! ” 


In the second place, there was resentment and bitterness over the 
last war. In a declaration ** couched in much stronger language, they 
complained: 


“ The rebels [referring to the English] becoming more insatiable, then secretly crossed 
the river at Naishing; they burnt the southern suburb; bombarded the headquarters 
at the Examination Hall, and seized the Square fort. They were utterly regardless of 
law, and attained the highest degree of wanton wickedness. . . 

“Contrary, however, to expectation, the rebels, being encouraged to greater en- 
croachments by the advance already made, gave loose to their rapacity, cruelty, and 
wild natures, and sent their soldiers at will to molest the villages; they seized our 
working-cattle, injured our crops, dug up and destroyed the graves of our forefathers, 
and violated our women. This, truly, was enough to rouse the common anger of the 
departed shades or of the gods, and was to be endured neither by heaven nor earth.” 


They thereby declared “the impossibility of living under the same 
heavens with the English rebels and swear to destroy them.” *° The 
truth of their accusation is partly supported by J. F. Davis who 
“ seemed to think that permanent feeling of hostility of the Cantonese 
had commenced with the violence suffered by their women from the 


15 Chi. Rep. 18 (1849) 221-4. Cf. the Chinese text in IWSM(TK) 80. 5a5-8b4 or 
CHCS 13. 18a5-16al. 

16 A village about $ miles from Canton where six Englishmen were murdered on 
Dec. 5, 1847. Cf. Morse 1. 390-1; Davis 2. 177-80. 

17 Chinese name is given in IWSM(TKy 80.6b10 and CHCS 13.14b10 as DPF, 
Stanley, Hongkong. 

18 Chi. Rep. 18 (1849) 217-8. 

° Ibid. 
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Sepoy troops in 1841,” *° and by Lord Elgin, who “ called attention 
to the deplorable consequences which had, on more than one occasion, 
attended the capture of cities by our forces during the last Chinese 
Wa. oF 

In the third place, Hongkong was regarded as a Cantonese Alsace- 
Lorraine. In discussing the Cantonese hostility toward the English, 
E. J. Errex attributed the cause to the proximity of Hongkong. He 
thinks that “the establishment of a British Colony at the mouth of 
the Canton river was to the haughty Cantonese what German Alsace 
is to the sensitive Frenchmen: a festering wound in their side, a 
source of constant irritation.” 2? This enmity, to a large extent, was 
further aggravated by the fact that Hongkong, being a free port, 
“has encouraged smuggling to a degree that constantly irritates and 
baffles the native authorities on the mainland, and leads to armed 
resistance to their efforts toward collecting lawful revenue, especially 
on opium; ...” 2? Moreover, Chinese junks, which could easily obtain 
licenses from the British authorities in Hongkong, carried on illegal 
trade under the protection of the British flag so that the Chinese 
Government could exercise no control over them.** Often both 
criminal and political outlaws who dared not live on the mainland 
sought refuge in the island by becoming British subjects.** Pirate 
fleets made Hongkong their headquarters, which became both their 
main source of supply of arms and ammunition and the place for dis- 
posing of their booty. Occasionally lawless European seamen were 
found in their service.”* All these things contributed nothing toward 
bringing about an understanding between the Cantonese and the 
English. . 

In the fourth place, there was resentment over the slave trade and 
the abuse of the convoy system.”” The prevalence of piracy at that 
time had given rise to the organization of a system of convoy. Naval 
coastal trade was made unsafe unless a convoy fee was paid for pro- 
tection. The lucrative task of convoying was chiefly in the hands of 
the Portuguese. H. B. Morsr remarks: “ Among the adventurous, 
however, the lawless predominate; and, from demanding convoy fees 
for protection given, it was a short step to levying blackmail on, all 


2° Costin 133. 

*1 Par, P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 125. * Op. cit. 2. 633-4. 
*2 Erret 305. 2°R. Harr 119-120. 
23S. W. WituiaMs 2. 558. 2° Eire, 239. 

27S. W. Wiu1aMs 2.634; Erren 273; Morse 1. 406-408. 
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peaceful traders, and the convoy system brought in its train the most 
terrible abuses.” ** A worse evil than the convoy system was the 
kidnapping of natives by the Portuguese to supply the baracoons at 
Macao whence they were sold as coolies.2* Although the English 
usually were not involved in those evils, still they were factors which 
aroused animosity toward Westerners in general. 

In the fifth place, the differences, between the Chinese and West- 
erners in outlook and attitude, in habits and manners, in taste and 
prejudice, and most especially in their languages, frequently resulted 
in misunderstanding and suspicion. Here is a good example recounted 
by Lord Elgin: “I heard that in the Western suburb the people 
looked ‘ ill-natured,’ so I have been the greater part of my last two 
days in that suburb, looking in vain into faces to discover these 
menacing indications. Yesterday I walked through very out-of-the- 
way streets and crowded thoroughfares with WapbeE and two sailors, 
through thousands and thousands without a symptom of disrespect. 
. . . I know that our people for a long time used to insist on every 
Chinaman they met taking his hat off. Of course, it rather astonished 
a respectable Chinese shopkeeper to be poked in the ribs by a sturdy 
sailor or soldier and told, in bad Chinese or in pantomime, to take off 
his hat, which is a thing they never do and which is not with them even 
a mark of respect. I only mention thig as an instance of the follies 
which people commit when they know nothing of the manners of those 
with whom they have to deal. . . .” ®° 

These are the chief elements that explain the enmity of the Can- 
tonese toward foreigners, and their determination to exclude the latter 
from their walled city. On the other hand, what made the English 
so desirous of entering the city? Whatever the pretexts and subsidiary 
motives, there was one fundamental reason, the free-trade doctrine of 
the Manchester School. The period from 1840-70, according to Pro- 
fessor W. L. Lanarr, was the climax of anti-imperialism in England, 


28 Morse 1. 406. 

29S, W. Witt1aMs 2.634; cf. Morse 2. 166-173; Watronp 226: Lord Elgin, on a 
visit to Swatow, deplored: “The settlement here is against the treaty. It consists 
mainly of agents of the two great opium-houses, Dent and Jardine, with their hangers- 
on. This, with a considerable business in the coolie trade—which consists in kidnapping 
wretched coolies, putting them on board ships where all the horrors of the slave-trade 
are reproduced, and sending them on specious promises to such places as Cuba—is the 
chief business of the ‘foreign’ merchants at Swatow.” 

8° WaALROND 225. 
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and during this period British interest in the colonies reached its 
nadir. Nevertheless, he points out: 


“Tt has been shown over and over again that this attitude was the direct reflection 
of England’s industrial supremacy in the mid-century. England was in very fact, at 
that time, the workshop that clothed the world. She had’ something of a monopoly 
not only of the continental market but of the world market. Nothing more natural, 
then, than that she should have fallen under the sway of Manchester doctrine, that 
she should have become the great exponent of the principle of free trade, of laissez- 
faire, of retrenchment and reform at home and good will and peace abroad.” ** 


After signing the treaty of Nanking, the English had high hopes for 
future trade with China and, in fact, painted too rosy a picture for 
themselves, and finally, were greatly disappointed. In his investigation 
into the growth of English commerce with China, W. H. Mrircue xt, 
who was an assistant to BonHAM, made this report: *” 


“When we opened the sea-board provinces of this country to British trade ten 
years ago, the most preposterous notions were formed as to the demand that was to 
spring up for our manufactures. Our friends in Manchester, and even their counter- 
parts on the spot here (who should have known better), seem to have all gone mad 
together upon the idea of an open trade with ‘three or four hundred millions of 
human beings.’ They straightway began to bargain and barter, in imagination, with 
‘a third of the human race,’ and would not be convinced that it was impossible to 
throw more into the newly-opened markets than they were capable of clearing off. Sir 
Henry Pottinger told them that he had opened up a new world to their trade so vast 
that all the mills in Lancashire could not make stocking-stuff sufficient for one of its 
provinces, and they pinned implicit faith to a statement to which their own fond 
wishes stood sponsor. .. . 

“Our Commercial Treaty with this country has now been nearly ten years in full 
work, every presumed impediment has been removed, one thousand miles of a new 
coast have been opened up to us, and four new markets established at the very 
thresholds of the producing districts, and at the best possible points upon the sea- 
boards. And yet what is the result as far as the promised increase in the consumption 
of our manufactures is concerned? Why, plainly this: That at the end of ten years 
the Tables of the Board of Trade shows us that Sir H. Pottinger found a larger trade 
in existence when he signed the Supplementary Treaty in 1848 than his Treaty itself 
shows us at the end of 1850! ... 

“ As to the other great branches of our traffic, our magnificent Indian trade and its 
prodigious increase within the same period, it does not enter into the present question. 
I respectfully maintain my opinion that we do not owe that increase to the opening 
of the trade in 1842, but that we should have seen the very same results had the trade 
never been formally opened, or our Commercial Treaty never been implemented. . . . 

“.. we have the great fact staring us in the. face, in the Tables of the Board of 


51 'W. L. Lancer 1. 70. 
*2 Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 243-251. 
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Trade, that the export of our manufacturing stuffs to China was less by nearly three- 
quarters of a million sterling at the close of 1850 than it was at the close of 1844... . 

“Tt must be obvious to the whole world that our Commercial Treaty with China 
has fallen infinitely short of the stupendous promises made for it in 1842 and 1843.” 


Mrrcuet contributed the failure to the thrifty habits and untiring 
industry of the Chinese and the lower cost of production and the 
greater durability of the fabric of the native material. However, just 
as the English once attacked the Co-hong and the monopoly of the 
East India Company as the big impediment to the development of 
trade between the two countries, so they now considered the refusal | 
of permission to enter the walled city of Canton as the underlying 
obstacle to their prospective free trade. In their opinion, the success 
or failure of breaking down such a barrier constituted a test case for 
their general policy of laissez-faire trade in China. H. B. Morse is 
right in saying: 

“In 1856 the episode of the lorcha Arrow had, in the absence of statesmanship in 
the Chinese, been seized by the British representatives as their opportunity to make 
other demands in order that other and greater questions might find their settlement, 


and the murder of the French missionary Chapdelaine furnished the French Govern- 
ment reason for joining hands with England in the same object.” ** 


And those demands as finally put in concrete form in the Anglo- 
Chinese Treaty of Tientsin were nothing other than the manifestation 


of the Manchester Doctrine, that is, the principle of free trade. 


58 Morss 2. 294. 
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APPENDIX 1 


An EPpisopE IN THE ARROW AFFAIR 


Whether or nor the Chinese hauled down the English national flag is a highly 
disputable question. Parkes accused the Chinese of “hauling down the English 
colours which were then flying” and charged Yeu with “the gross indignity offered 
to the national flag by hauling down the lorcha’s ensign.” Parkes’ evidence was based 
purely upon the depositions, one sworn by Thomas Kennepy, Captain of the “Arrow ” 
and the other by John Leacu, Captain of the “ Dart,” which happened to anchor 
not far away. These two told Parkes that they saw a Mandarin seaman or soldier 
haul down the English ensign and that the “ Blue Peter” was hauled down too, but 
they were unable to see the man who did it [Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 8-9]; Nan-hai- 
hsien chih (1910) 2. 60b10-11; P‘an-yii-hsien chih 22.32b10-11; Kuang-chou-fu chih 82. 
$8a6-17; all these references read, “ the owner of the lorcha, Hstao Ch‘éng ff 8%, also 
a native of China, hauled down the barbarian flag [flying] on the boat.” It is not 
clear, however, which barbarian flag they referred to,—to the national colors or to the 
“Blue Peter.” On the other hand, Yen denied that the English flag was flying. This 
is his reasoning: “It is an established regulation with the lorchas of your honorable 
nation, that when they come to anchor they lower their colours, and do not rehoist them 
until they again get under way. We have clear proof that when this lorcha was boarded 
her colours were not flying; how then could they have been taken down” [Par. P. 12 
(1857) [2163] 35 Yeu to Parkes]. In his memorial to the Throne [IWSM (HF) 17. 
$0b9-21a2], YEH used the same argument. It is most interesting that W. C. Costin, 
writing in 1937, eighty odd years after the event occurred, seems to lend support to 
Yeu’s argument. He writes: “That she [Arrow] was flying the British flag was in 
itself probable, as she appears to have been flying also the ‘Blue Peter ’—the signal 
that she was shortly departing. For when in port it was not the custom to fly the 
national flag” [Costin 207]. 

On Yeu’s side there was also the testimony of a neutral eye-witness. The Earl 
of Derby in the House of Lords on Feb. 24, 1857, while moving the resolutions against 
operations in China, said in his speech: “. . . in my opinion, to corroborate the 
evidence which sets forth that no flag was flying upon the occasion in question. Now, I 
saw the other day, a reference to a late number of the Friend of China, of Nov. 18 
[1856]. What says this paper? It says that the evidence of the Chinese has been 
corroborated by the depositions (which are not among these papers), forwarded by the 
Consuls, of the Master, and crew of the Portuguese lorcha No. 83, which was 
lying close by the ‘ Arrow’ in the waters of Canton; and it adds that it, is now 
notorious at Canton that that flag had not been flying fore six days previous to 
the seizure” [Hansarv’s Parliamentory Debates, Series 3, 144.1166]. 

W. A. P. Martin in his book, A Cycle of Cathay’, 1897 New York, 148, remarks: 
“The viceroy Yeh, who was notoriously proud and obstinate, yielded so far as to 
send the captives under guard to the consulate. Ht takes two to make a quarrel, but 
no two could be better fitted to produce one and to nurse it into a war than the 
two who were parties in this dispute. Had prompt release of the captives been 
accepted as sufficient amends, there would have been no war—at least, no ‘ Arrow’ 


8 
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war; but the consul, young, hot-headed, and inexperienced, unwilling to abate a jot of 
his demands, refused to receive the captives.” 


Erren, 295-7 and Costin 152-55: 

J. Bowrine was at first H. M. Consul at Canton. In Bonnam’s absence on furlough 
between 1852 and 1853, he concurrently held the post of Acting Chief-Superintendent 
of British Trade in China. He moved, therefore, down to Hongkong. He had pre- 
viously gained for himself both a literary and a political reputation. He was an 
exponent of the doctrines of the philosophical radicals among the group of Jeremy 
BentuaM. He took a great interest in British relations with China, while he was a 
member of Parliament. He accepted the consular appointment to Canton in 1849, 
because he thought it was a lucrative post, which would make up his financial reverses 
in business. In spite of his old age, he had a quick temper. “The verdict of public 
opinion was, to use the words of his own epigrammatic critique of Byron, that more 
could be said of his genius than of his character” [Erren 295]. Finally he felt gratified 
to be appointed to the posts of H. M. Plenipotentiary and Chief Superintendent of 
British Trade in China and Governor of Hongkong. He served as H. M. Plenipotentiary 
from April 18, 1854 to April 20, 1857, and was relieved of the Superintendency of 
Trade on May 2, 1859, and of the Governorship of Hongkong a few days later. 

Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 18: Bowrtne to Yeu 12th Oct. 1856, “I cannot pass over 
this outrage and must require an apology first, and an assurance that such conduct 
will not be repeated. I have instructed the Consul to wait forty-eight hours for Your 
Excellency’s reply; and if it be not satisfactory, Her Majesty’s forces are instructed 
to take measures which the urgency of the case requires.” 

Ibid.: Bowrtna to Yex 16th Oct. 1856, “I regret to find that your Excellency did 
not comply with my reasonable requirements, and that in consequence an Imperial 
Junk has been captured by the Naval forces of Her Britannic Majesty.” The vessel 
seized was actually a merchant junk [op. cit 31]. The English took it by mistake. 

Op. cit. 10-11: It might be interesting to know in passing that on the 11th Bowrine 
wrote to Parkes, “It appears, on examination, that the ‘ Arrow’ had no right to 
hoist the British flag; the license to do so expired on the 27th of September, from 
which period she has not been entitled to protection. But,” he went on to say, “the 
Chinese had no knowledge of the expiring of the license, nor do they profess that 
they had any other ground for interference than the supposition that the owner is 
not a British subject; that, however, is a question for this Government, who granted 
the register, and it is clear that the Chinese authorities have violated the 9th Article 
of the Supplementary Treaty, which! requires that all Chinese malfaisants in British 
ships shall be claimed through the British authorities.” 

Op. cit. 12: On the 18th he again wrote to Parkes, “I will consider the regranting 
the register of the Arrow, if applied for; but there can be no doubt, that after the 
expiring of the license, protection could not be legally granted.” 

Par. P. 12 (1857) [2163] 4-5; 28; 32: Yeu detained three out of the twelve arrested, 
because he considered that they were offenders and should be given very strict 
examination before they could be set free. But Parkes refused to receive the nine 
men returned on the ground that they were not delivered in the manner he had 
demanded. Then on Oct. 22 Yeu returned ten saying that the examination of these 
had been taken and completed, but Parxkss refused to receive a smaller number, 
because twelve had been seized. Yeu finally yielded and forwarded the total twelve. 
Parkes again declined to receive them, because they were not sent back in the manner 
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he demanded in his letter to YeH on Oct. 8, that “the men, who had been carried 
away from the Arrow, be returned by the Captain Leang-kwo-ting, to that vessel in 
my presence... .” 

C. S. LeavenwortH points out in his book, The Arrow War with China, p. 28, 
that the primary cause of the war was the affair on the lorcha “ Arrow.” The three 


leading points involved in this dispute, as he ably summarizes it, were these demands: 


1. An apology for the insult to the British flag. On the one hand, Parxes claimed 
that the British flag was flying and was hauled down by the Chinese and therefore 
this fact constituted an insult. On the other hand, Yeh denied that the British flag 
was flying at all. Since the English were the plaintiff and these Chinese the defendant, 
it is obvious that the English burden of proof seems to have been lacking. Today, 
on the contrary, the evidence tends to show that the British flag was in fact not flying 
(see above, note 55). This was the exact position maintained by Yeu. 

2. An assurance of future respect for the flag. To this Yeu had yielded. He wrote 
to Parkes on Oct. 14, 1856: “ Hereafter, Chinese officers will on no account, without 
reason, seize, and take into custody the people belonging to foreign lorchas . . .” [Par. 
P. 12 (1857) [2163] 15]. 

8. The surrender of the men taken from the “ Arrow,” in the manner according to 
which Mr. Parkes interpreted his treaty-rights. Yeu finally sent back all the captured 
men. But Parkes declined to receive them because they were not returned in the 
manner he dictated. And yet the conditions he laid down did not concern anything 
fundamental in the relationship between the two nations. It seemed to be too trivial 
to insist that the men must “be returned by the Captain, Leang-kwo-ting, to that 
vessel in my presence.” If there was any casus belli, this is perhaps the real one. No 
wonder it was incomprehensible to Yeu, who said afterwards, that he had done his 
part in accordance with “sentiment and reason.” 


A man of nobler feeling, higher sense, and better judgment like Lord Elgin, in his 
letter to his wife under the date of Dec. 9, 1857, referring to the ultimatum soon 
to be delivered on Dec. 12 to Yeu, wrote, “I have hardly alluded in my ultimatum 
to that wretched question of the ‘Arrow’ which is a scandal to us, and is so con- 
sidered, I have reason to know, by all except the few who are personally com- 
promised ” [Watronp 209]. H. Corprek was no less critical in his comment: “La 
mauvaise foi du Plénipotentiaire [Bowrtnc] est évidente; les motifs ne manquaient pas 
pour légitimer une querelle avec la Chine; il efit été habile de chercher un meilleur 
prétexte que celui de la saisie de l’Arrow” [Corpizr 583). 
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APPENDIX 2 


Tue BurnINnG OF THE FACTORIES 


Si-kuan is the western suburb of the city. Par P. 12 (1857) [2163] 138: Szymour to 
Bowrtne 15th Dec. 1856, “ Last night, at about 11 o’clock the Chinese set fire . . . 
all the foreign establishments, with the exception of the English factory, have been 
burnt to the ground.” Par. P. 12 (1857) [2192]. Further Papers Relative to the 
Proceedings of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces at Canton 1-2: Seymour to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty 29th Dec. 1856, “‘ The strong current of wind . . . caused the fire to 
spread with amazing rapidity and fierceness. ... At about 3 o'clock p. m. [Nov. 15] 
. .. all hopes of my saving any portion of the factories were then abandoned. ... The 
following morning a heap of smoking ruins was all that remained of the factories—one 
house excepted.” Bowrtne confirmed this fact in his report by saying that the fac- 
tories were a heap of ruins [op. cit. 8]. 

IWSM (HF) 15.6a3-4: In his memorial to the throne, YeH reported that “ because 
the said [English] barbarians set fire with the desire to burn the people’s houses at 
Si-kuan, the wind turned back and. burnt the barbarian buildings. All their nests and 
dens were entirely destroyed.” Whether Yeu was really ignorant of the true facts, 
which seems most unlikely, or whether he deliberately made up a good story for the 
throne is not certain. There is no doubt that the Cantonese set fire to the factories. 
What interests us here is to know the reason. In doing so the Cantonese were probably 
taking revenge for what they suffered at the hands of the English three weeks before. 
JCSM 5b7-6a2 and 6b2-3 tell that when the English effected a landing [on Oct. 28], 
they set fire to the civilian houses outside the Ching-hai gate py #$FY, blew this up 
together with the Wu-hsien gate {fi {iljP4, and shot down the civilians who attempted 
to put out the fire. Parkes gave the same story though with a different approach. 
He wrote to Bowring on Oct. 28, “ After an hour’s firing, fire broke out on the spot, 
and as this, which is now burning, threatens the factories to some extent, parties of 
men are now occupied in pulling down Hog Lane and some other houses abutting on 
the rear of our houses” [Par. P. (1257) [2163] 40]. Again he wrote on the 
29th, “The fire which broke out yesterday noon burnt fiercely until the evening but 
subsided during the night ” [op. cit. 42]. He wrote further, “ The Tsing-hai gate being 
found . . . the Admiral resolved upon blowing it up” [op. cit. 44]. Parkes lay the 
blame on the Chinese soldiers whom he accused of keeping up a straggling fire. He 
described the second conflagration, which broke out near the Tsing-hai gate on the 
evening of the 29th, as purely accidental [op. cit. 44]. While Parkes tried to shift the 
responsibility, the British Admiral Seymour had the courage to admit to YeH in a 
letter dated the 30th that “the fires which have broken out during the last two days 
were not, either, designedly caused by us. They were but a lamentable consequence of 
the measures to which your Excellency’s conduct has compelled me reluctantly to resort ” 


[op. cit 47]. 
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APPENDIX 3 


Instructions To Lorp Exein 


Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 1-4: The general instructions that Lord Elgin 
received were given in a letter dated April 20, 1857. In brief he was instructed to 
make the following demands on China: (1) reparation; (2) execution of treaties; 
(3)' compensation; (4) Minister’s residence at or visit to the Chinese capital, and 
recognition of the equality of communication; (5) revision of the treaties, and increase 
of trading ports. Great emphasis was stressed on “the direct communication with the court 
of Pekin and increase of commercial intercourse.” Indeed his instructions covered a large 
field including some old grievances and some new ambitions. More or less they aimed 
to “settle all the matters in dispute between the two countries” once and for all. 
In order to pursue these aims, Lord Elgin was instructed to carry out these measures: 
(1) Should the Chinese government agree to the first three demands, he ought still 
to endeavor to procure, by negotiation, the last two points. But should China refuse 
to enter into any negotiations, or should not agree to all the three demands first 
specified, he would be justified in recoursing at once to coercive measures. (2) If 
coercion became a necessity, he should undertake one or more of the following 
operations: a blockade of the Peiho; an occupation of the entrance to the Grand 
Canal in the Yangtze river; an occupation of the Island of Chusan; a blockade of 
Cha-p‘u [Chapoo], and of any other ports of China; the interruption of the passage 
of the Grand Canal where it crosses the Huangho; a landing above Canton, the 
occupation of the heights above the city, and the interruption of supplies; and lastly, 
the establishment of a British force in the upper part of the city of Canton. How- 
ever, he should make “every exertion to keep open the trade at the ports where it 
has hitherto been uninterrupted, and to maintain the most friendly relations with the 
people of those places.” 

Op. cit. 4-6: A second letter dated the same day laid down further instructions far 
more in detail than the first one. In addition Lord Elgin was commanded to induce 
China to throw open the ports to foreign commerce, to provide for unrestricted access 
to the interior, foreign settlement in other quarters besides Shanghai, rates of duties 
be subject to revision, a commutation duty in lieu of internal duties, necessity of 
abstaining from undertaking any obligation to protect the Chinese revenue, legalization 
of opium, protection for Christianity, and free emigration of Chinese subjects. 

Op. cit. 14: In view of the closing of summer, there was an important change in 
the instructions. The Earl of Clarendon, the Foreign Minister, wrote to Lord Elgin 
on Aug. 26, 1857, “If your Excellency, for whatever reasons, has not gone to the Peiho, 
it will have become too late in the year to do so; and you will then be at liberty to 
use force at Canton, and you will not have been able to make the preliminary appli- 
cation to the Emperor.” Following this instruction, Lord Elgin proceeded to Canton 
to deal with Yes. 
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APPENDIX 4 


Tue Murper or Fatuer CHAPDELAINE 


The second phase of the hostilities over Canton appeared with France as a British 
ally. The casus belli was the murder of a French missionary, Pére CHAPDELAINE, in 
Kwangsi on Feb. 29, 1856. 

Par. P. 12 (1857) [2175] Correspondence respecting Insults in China 220: Lisots to 
Bowrine 12th July 1856, “Je viens d’apprendre que M. Chapdelaine, missionnaire 
francais, de notre société, a été mis & mort le 29 Février dernier par le Mandarin de 
Si-lin [PPK] hien situé a l’ouest de Quang-si, prés des frontiéres du Yunnan.” The 
author of the letter, Lisois, was the “ procureur général des Missions étrangéres 4 Hong- 
kong.” In addition, it was said that two Chinese converts were also put to death. 
Ning others were thrown into prison. Cf. the letter of Mgr. Gumtemin, “ Préfect 
apostolique du Kouang-Toung et Kouang-Si,” to the French chargé-d’affaires, Corpier 
19-22. 

pe Courcy, the French chargé-d’affaires, first learned the news of the murder of 
Pére CHAPDELAINE on July 17 in Macao, about five months after his death. On 
July 25 he filed a vigorous protest to Yeu: “La captivité de M. Chapdelaine, 
les tortures qu’il a subies, sa mort cruelle, les violences qu’on a faites 4 son cadavre, 
constituent, noble Commissaire Impérial, une flagrante et odieuse violation des 
engagements solennels qu’il a consacrés. 

“Votre Gouvernement doit donc une éclatante réparation 4 la France . . . vous 
n’hésiterez pas & me I’accorder pleine et entiére. C’est a V. E. qu’il appartient naturalle- 
ment d’en proposer les termes; j’aurai 4 décider ensuite si l’honneur, la dignité et les 
interéts du Gouvernement de mon grand Empereur me permettent de les accepter. 

“Mon désir serait d’ailleurs de me rendre 4 Canton et d’en conférer de vive voix 
avec V. E. Elle n’ignore pas qu’une heure de conversations amicales avance plus 
quelquefois la solution des affaires importantes qu’un mois des correspondances écrites ” 
[Corpier 25-6]. 

On July 30, pe Courcy wrote to the French Foreign Office stating his policy: “.. . 
si, en un mot, le Représentant de S. M. Impériale ne manquerait pas a ses devoirs en 
ne profitant pas de l’occasion qui lui est offerte, pour réparer d’un seul coup, les 
erreurs ou les fautes du passé, et pour faire sortir du martyre d’un missionnaire le 
complet affranchissement du Christianisme” [Corprer 27]. IWSM(TK) 73. 3a6-9; 
H. F. MacNair 204-5; Morse 1.691 Appendix W: Toleration granted to the propa- 
gation of Christianity in China was embodied in an Imperial Rescript issued on Dec. 
28, 1844, obviously with certain qualifications, “As to those of the French and other 
foreign nations, who practice the religion, let them only be permitted to build churches 
at the five ports opened for commercial intercourse. They must not presume to enter 
the country to propagate religion. Should any act in opposition, turn their backs 
upon the treaties, and rashly overstep the boundaries, the local officers will at once 
seize and deliver them to their respective consuls for restraint and correction. Capital 
punishment is not to be rashly inflicted, in order that the exercise of gentleness may 
be displayed.” 

IWSM (TK) 74.42a1-9; MacNatr 205-6; Morse 1.692 Appendix X: Further re- 
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strictions were specified in an Imperial Decree ordering the restoration of the Roman 
church: “If, after the promulgation of this decree thruout the provinces, the local 
officers irregularly prosecute and seize any of the professors of the religion of the Lord 
of Heaven who are not bandits, upon all such the just penalties of the law shall be 
meted out. 

“If any under a profession of this religion do evil or congregate people from distant 
towns seducing and binding them together; or if any other sect or bandits, borrowing 
the name of the religion of the Lord of Heaven, create disturbances, transgress the 
laws or excite rebellion, they shall be punished according to their respective crimes, 
each being dealt with as the existing statutes of the empire direct. 

“Also, in order to make apparent the proper distinctions, foreigners of enemy 
nations are, in accordance with existing regulations, prohibited from going into the 
country to propagate religion.” 

Corvier 30-81: Evidently with the above documents in mind, Yeu pointed out in 
his reply to p—E Courcy that he would order an inquiry in the case of the murder of 
Pere Ma wet [referring to CHAPDELAINE]; that Pére Ma by going into the interior 
to preach Christianity had in the first place already violated the Imperial Edicts; that 
it was in Kwangsi where the rebels had already started a revolt; that many who 
were arrested in that province declared themselves Christians; and that these people 
deserved and in fact had received severe punishment. And in concluding, he said, 
“... ce qui n’a rien de commun avec la prédication de la Religion.” 

Op. cit. 36-7: It could be well foreseen that pz Courcy considered this answer far 
from satisfactory, after he had made up his mind to take advantage of the occasion 
for “le complet affranchissement du Christianisme.” So he informed Yeu that he 
had reported the case to his government and in the meanwhile he was waiting for 
further instructions. Op. cit. 55-6: When the English navy took action in attacking 
the Barrier Forts on Oct. 23, 1856, F. Bovet, the Vice-consul of France at Canton, 
however, addressed Yeu establishing French neutrality and demanding protection for 
French subjects and properties. 

Op. cit. 58-9: While France was faithful in keeping neutrality, her chargé d’affaires 
let it be known that French sympathy was unquestionably on the English side. pr 
Courcy wrote to YEH: “... mais, en ce qui me concerne, V. E. me permettra de ne 
pas partager l’opinion qu’elle exprime 4 M. le Vice-Consul de France sur |’origine du 
conflit qui vient d’eclater.” 

Op. cit. 96-101: The end of the year 1856 saw negotiations going on between 
England and France. The outcome was cooperation between the nations in their 
dealings with China. pe Boursouton, the French Plenipotentiary on leave in France 
was asked to go back to China immediately with instructions mainly to obtain re- 
vision of the treaty and reparation for the murder of Pére CHAPDELAINE, and prefer- 
ably, to conduct negotiations in Peking. 

DE Boursovuton arrived at Hongkong on Feb. 25, 1857. By March he realized the 
difficulty of the situation and made this shrewd remark: “la demande du renouvelle- 
ment des traités, c’est la guerre avec la Chine ” [op. cit. 115]. On March 4, he notified 
Yeu of his resumption of office, and his determination to obtain reparation. Yern’s 
reply of March 15 was considered evasive and unsatisfactory. However, he preferred 
to wait for further instructions, although the communications exchanged thereafter 
between him and Yeu brought no concrete result. 
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At about the same time that Lord Elgin was appointed, in April, 1857, as English 
High Commissioner in China, the French Government also nominated Baron Gros as 
Ambassador in China. He received instructions of which the essentials were to take 
concert action with Lord Elgin, to decide naval and military operations, if he deemed 
those necessary, to fix the locality for those operations either at Canton or in the 
north, and to proceed to Peiho to make contact with the Court at Peking with the 
hope of a greater prospect of achieving the success of his mission. With the exception of 
the demand of reparation for the death of Pére CHappELAIne which purely concerned 
France and the liquidation of the Arrow affair, which solely concerned England, the 
other plans and demands of both on China were practically analogous. Hereafter the 
two worked hand in hand. Jn fact an entente was already arranged between the two 
governments [Corpier 145-51]. Baron Gros arrived at Hongkong on Oct. 18, 1857 on 
board “ L’Audacieuse,” which was described by a member of his mission as “ une 
grande frégate 4 hélice. . . . Elle porte cinquante-six canons, cinq cent cinquante 
hommes d’équipage, une machine de la force de huit cents chevaux” [De Moczs, 
Souvenirs d’une ambassade en Chine et au Japon en 1857 et 1858, Paris, 1860, 7]. At 
the end of November he and Lord Elgin after careful examination of the situation, 
decided that it was too late to proceed to the North. They decided, therefore, to 
employ coercive measures against YEH. 

W. A, P. Martin, 145-6: Upon the murder of Pére Chapdelaine and the Anglo- 
French cocperation against China, Martin wrote this comment: “. . . and the British 
Government—by no means so selfish as usually represented—committed the mistake of 
inviting the cooperation of the other treaty powers. The French were asked with the 
idea of keeping alive a simulacrum of the Crimean alliance; but this brought em- 
barrassment rather than help, and led to the French conquest of Annam—their first 
expedition against that Empire being an episode in the war with China. ... But 
the French Emperor, who had suffered many a murdered missionary to go unavenged, 
just at this juncture met with a case—that of Pere Chapdelaine—which secured him 
a pretext for joining his forces with those of the English. His real motive was to 
checkmate his allies and prevent their gathering the fruits of an inevitable victory.” 


APPENDIX 5 


A Norte on Srno-AMErRIcAN RELATIONS 


IWSM (HF) 17. 34b9-35a5; DENNETT, 225; 232-41: During this period when China 
was having difficulties with both England and France, the American Commissioner to 
China was Robert M. McLane. According to the provision of Art. 34 of the Treaty of 
Wang-hei [Wang-hsia] signed July 3, 1844 [cf. Maritime Treaties? 1.690] negotiations 
for the revision of the treaty might come up at the end of twelve years, that is, in 
1856. So McLane’s primary efforts were directed toward some important modifications 
of the treaty as the ultimate goal of American policy toward China for the current 
period. Upon his arrival in China in the spring of 1854, the Imperial Commissioner, 
out of his own general policy, also stupidly refused to grant him an interview. McLanz, 
therefore, went to Shanghai and saw I-liang 43 F2., the Viceroy of the Two Kiang, 
and submitted to him the American project for the enlargement of the “ protectorate 
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character ” [For its full meaning, cf. op. cit. 234-5] of the existing treaty. If this had 
been accepted it would have meant the extension of the commercial privileges of the 
United States by opening China without restrictions. It was outside the power of 
I-liang to commit himself to the new proposal, because Yen as the Imperial Commis- 
sioner was the only official authorized to handle foreign affairs. So he was asked to 
go back and deal with Yeu at Canton. He went, instead, to Peiho in November as 
he had already served notice on I-liang. There he met Bowrtnc. They immediately 
entered into negotiations with the Court. The joint expedition was a failure. Although 
he had previously received instructions from the State Department to cooperate with 
the other treaty powers, yet when he made the recommendation to adopt a joint 
blockade against China, it was rejected by the American government. McLane resigned 
in the summer of 1855. 

IWSM (HF) 17. 3469-35a5; Par. P. 12 (1857) [2172] Further Correspondence Rela- 
tive to the Operations in the Canton River 108-9; 122; 187; 141; S. W. Wii11aMs 234-7; 
241: Peter Parker was appointed to succeed McLane as American Commissioner in 
China. He arrived at Canton in December 1855. When the Arrow War broke out a 
year later and trade was entirely suspended, it was deemed advisable to remove the 
headquarters of the United States Legation to Macao. Unfortunately, the Chinese, 
failing to distinguish the American flag, fired upon the American boat. In retaliation 
the American frigates under the command of Commodore ArMstTRONG battered down 
and completely destroyed the Bogue forts on Dec. 6, 1856. Yeu, however, did not take 
the matter seriously. The day before he had written to Armstrone “there is no 
matter of strife before our two nations.” The incident was then considered as closed. 
S. W. Witu1aMs remarked, “It is notable, moreover, as being the only hostilities ever 
entered into by Americans in China” [Wim11aMs 241]. 

When the United States took up the question of modifying her treaty with China, 
England and France, not willing to be left behind, raised the same issue. There was 
no provision in the English treaty for revision. England claimed to have the right by 
invoking the most favored nation clause referring to Art. 8 of the Supplementary 
Treaty of Hoomun Chai [Hu-men-sai], 1843, which reads in part, “. . . it is further 
agreed, that should the Emperor hereafter, from any cause whatever, be pleased to 
grant additional privileges or immunities to any of the subjects or Citizens of such 
Foreign Countries, the same privileges and immunities will be extended to and enjoyed 
by British Subjects; but it is to be understood that demands or requests are not, on 
this plea, to be unnecessarily brought forward ” [Maritime Treaties 1.393]. 

Art. 35 of the Treaty of Whampoa [Huang-pu], 1844, however, provides that, “Sa 
Majesté l’Empereur des Frangais, si par la suite il jugeait convenable d’apporter des 
modifications & quelques unes des clauses du présent Traité, sera libre d’ouvrir, 4 cet 
effet, des négociations avec le Gouvernement Chinois, aprés un intervalle de douze 
années révolus, & partir de l’échange des ratifications ” [op. cit. '789]. 
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APPENDIX 6 


Tue ULtTimaTumMs 


Cooke 280-1; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 98-99; IWSM (HF) 17. 25b8-37a3; 
JCSM 7b8-8a6: Two days before, on Dec. 10, an interpreter in the English employ, 
Wu Chiiian KAFR [IWSM (HF) 17.28b4; but JCSM 78 writes 4*] was sent into 
the city to deliver two official letters to YEH, one from pE BourBouLoN and the other 
from Bowrtne announcing the appointment and arrival of Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros as the respective special envoys of Great Britain and France to China and 
notifying him to be ready to send persons to receive two other letters that would be 
delivered to him on Dec. 12. When the appointed day came, T. F. Wane, the chief 
of Lord Elgin’s interpreting staff, and Risourt, representing France, proceeded to the 
city under a flag of truce and delivered their respective letters separately to an officer 
sent by YeH to receive them at about noon. That evening 200 copies of a procla- 
mation in the Chinese language issued by Lord Elgin, in concert with the French 
Ambassador, were circulated in the western suburb of the city. An extract from the 
proclamation reads: “The forces of France and Great Britain are about to occupy 
the Island of Honan, and the water approaches of the city, pending the receipt of a 
reply to a letter addressed to Yeh. Should the term prescribed expire without accept- 
ance, the city of Canton will be attacked by the united forces of the two Powers. 
The inhabitants are, therefore, earnestly recommended at once, to take such steps as 
may seem to them best calculated to secure their lives and property” [Par. P. 33 
(1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 98]. The time limit given to Yen within which to accede to the 
allied demands was ten days. Meanwhile the combined forces planned to occupy the 
island of Honan on the following Monday, that is, Dec. 14. 

IWSM (HF) 17. 31a6-34b9; Corpier 194-201: The ultimatum addressed by Baron 
Gros to Yeu, in brief, announced his arrival at Canton; charged the Imperial Com- 
missioner with violating the Treaty of Whampoa; demanded a just reparation for CHap- 
DELAINE’s death and an indemnity for the French factory burnt last winter; asked for 
entry into the city; and requested the occupation of the island of Honan; and, lastly, 
allowed Yeu ten days for a satisfactory reply. 

Op. cit. 20b-21; IWSM (HF) 17. 31a5-34b9: On the 14th, two days after the delivery 
of the French ultimatum, came Yeu’s reply. He repeated most of the arguments that 
he had set forth in his letter to Boursouton on the 12th. In the case of the murder 
of Pére CHAPDELAINE, he pointed out that according to the report he received from 
the Magistrate of Si-lin the man he sentenced to death and duly executed was called 
Ma Tzi-nung BF and the capital punishment took place in March and not in 
February. This Ma Tzii-nung, he said, was a rebel himself and was associated with 
the Triad Society. He went on to say, “ Mais, le nom de cet individu n’étant pas le 
méme que celui de Ma Chen-fu iS el que vous m’indiquez dans votre dépéche 
et ces deux individus n’étant pas non plus du méme endroit, je ne crois pas possible 
que l’on prenne l’un pour l’autre” [Corpier 206]. He complained that in the past 
not infrequently French subjects had violated the treaty by going into the interior 
to preach. He cited, however, six instances when the French missionaries, in spite 
of their violation of the treaty, were arrested and turned over to the French consul. 
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As to the incendiarism of the French factory, he said that the English should be 
responsible, for they attacked the city without any provocation. In regard to the 
revision of the treaty of peace [referring to the Treaty of Whampoa of Oct. 24, 1844] 
he understood that it should remain for “une période de dix mille années, afin de 
maintenir perpétuellement l’harmonie et les bonnes relations entre deux Empires, sans 
qu'il soit nécessaire d’en modifier les dispositions & aucune époque ” [op. cit. 210]. 

Just as Lord Elgin found Yen’s reply to his ultimatum unsatisfactory, so Baron 
Gros considered Yru’s answer to his as evasive, derisory, and a formal refusal of his 
demands. Consequently, the attack on Canton under the allied forces was undertaken. 

Watronp 207: Commenting on the French ultimatum, Lord Elgin wrote: “Gros 
showed me a projet de note when I called on him some days ago. It is very long 
and very well written. The fact is, that he has had a much better case of quarrel 
than we; at least one that lends itself much better to rhetoric.” 


APPENDIX 7 


Tue ProvisIoNAL GOVERNMENT AT CANTON 


Cooxe 346-8; JCSM 11b6-18a2; CFSMC 2.15b-16b9; 3.4a4; 4b5-8; H. Corpier, 
L’Expédition 1857-8, 286-241; OtrpHant 110-114; Lanz-Pooie 1. 274-80; Par. P. 33 
(1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 140-8; 147-51: After the capture of the city of Canton, the 
English and French, after careful deliberation and some discussion, decided to rein- 
state Po-kuei as the Governor of Kwangtung. Lord Elgin wrote on Jan. 9, 1858, “I 
suggested that it should be proposed to Pik-kwei that he should return to his yamun 
and resume his functions as governor, but that there should be established at the 
same time in his yamun a tribunal of officers selected by the Commanders-in-chief of the 
allied forces and acting under their authority. . .. I suggested, further, that Pik-kwei 
should be required to undertake that no proclamations should be issued within the 
city or suburbs, either by himself or his subordinates which did not bear the seal 
of this tribunal” [op. cit. 141]. 

Several conditions were laid before Po-kuei for acceptance: “1. A committee of 
officers, civil and military, of the allied force, shall be appointed by the Plenipotentiaries 
and Commanders-in-Chief. Its members will reside at the Governor’s yamun, and will 
assist the Governor in maintaining order. To this end, they will be supported by a 
military force, parties from which will from time to time, patrol the city. 

“2. Beyond the limits of the positions held by the allied force, all cases in which 
Chinese alone are concerned shall be disposed by the Chinese authorities; but the above 
Committee will take cognizance of all in which foreigners alone, or in which foreigners 
and Chinese, are concerned. Offences committed within the limits above indicated will 
be dealt with under martial law. 

“8. No proclamation shall be issued by the governor, nor under his authority by 
his subordinates, until it shall have been submitted to the Committee aforesaid, and 
shall have been sealed with their seal. 

“4, All depots of arms, magazines, and military stores, shall be handed over to 
the allied Commanders-in-Chief ” [op. cié 142-3]. 

Po-kuei was then a prisoner of the allied force. He could do only one of two things, 
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quit or accept. After twenty-four hours’ deliberation, he considered the conditions 
satisfactory and promised to act in accordance with them. Subsequently, he was 
officially installed with pomp on January 9 in the presence of the English and French 
plenipotentiaries. Lord Elgin delivered a short speech on three main issues. First, 
their determination to retain military possession of the city until all questions pending 
between England and France on the one hand and China on the other were settled. 
Second, warning of the most severe and signal punishment in the case of any dis- 
turbance causing danger to their military occupation. Third, their determination to 
withdraw from Canton and return the city to China as soon as the existing troubles 
with China were settled. Lord Elgin was followed by Baron Gros, who expressed his 
concurrence with what Lord Elgin had just said: “Les paroles que vient d’addresser 
a V. E. le Haut Commissaire de S. M. Britannique expriment si fidélement la pensée 
du Gouvernement de S. M. L’Empereur des Frangais, qu’il n’est pas nécessaire de les 
reproduire devant nous” [Corprer, L’Expédition 1860, 241]. 

In response to their addresses, Po-kuei promised to control the Chinese on his part 
and hoped that the allies would do the same in keeping their men under control. 

On the same day two notifications were issued. One in the name of the Pleni- 
potentiary Ministers and Commanders-in-Chief proclaiming that “ Pik-kwei is author- 
ized to continue in the exercise of his functions as governor of Kwang-tung, and that 
they will support him in the maintenance of order as circumstances may render it 
necessary.” The other in the name of Po-kuei informing the inhabitants of Canton 
and its vicinity to the same effect. 

A foreign commission; to assist or rather to direct the governor was immediately 
appointed. It was composed of three members,—one French, F. Martineau pes 
Cuenez, and two English, Thos. Hottoway and Parkes. Of the three Parkes played 
the leading réle. He was practically the Governor of Canton [Lang-PooLr 275] and 
was even once the mark of secret assassination [op. cit. 277]. The Governor, Po-kuei, 
being kept within the city wall could not act freely [JCSM 13al-2]. OvipHant 123-4; 
127-8; Corpier, L’Expédition 1857-8, 292-8; Lanr-Poo.e 1. 280-9; Par. P. 33 (1859) 
Sess. 2 [2571] 150-1; 155-6; 160; 178-9. The first important problem to be dealt with 
by the new government concerned the resumption of trade. On January 13 Po-kuei sent 
a@ communication to Lord Elgin and Baron Gros expressing his hope that trade would 
be restored within a short time. About a week afterwards Lord Elgin tried to sound 
out the opinion of the military as to whether the blockade could be raised and the 
port opened at an early period. The response was most favorable. On January 24, 
Po-kuei wrote them again expressing his regret that since the stoppage of trade a 
year ago, both local and foreign merchants had been subjected to loss and his optimism 
that if trade could be thrown open soon again, the resumption of business would 
increase manifold the good understanding between all nations. As a result of these 
negotiations, the blockade of the Canton River was finally raised on February 10. 
However, the city and its suburbs were still to be under military occupation and 
martial law for some time to come, although hostile operations against China were 
for the time being suspended. Foreigners were permitted to enter the walled city only 
with a passport signed by the allied Commanders-in-Chief. 

Thus Canton was governed under the foreign Commission of three with Po-kuei as 
the nominal governor. This form of government lasted for almost four years until 
October 1861, when it was once again restored to Chinese sovereignty after the many 
thorny questions had been settled in the peace arrangements of 1860 in Peking. 
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APPENDIX 8 


Tue Ministers Go Nortu 


CHCS 14. 1a8-7a6; IWSM (HF) 18. 19a2-26b7; 18. 26b8-35a2; 20. 10a8-16b4; 20. 21a8- 
21b9; 20.28b6-29b6; OxrpHant 131-44; Corpier, L’Expédition 1857-8, 259-385; Dr 
Moces 187-248; Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 182-5; 241-2; 261; 266-8; 299-300; 
306-9; 313; 318; 320; 381: The capture and occupation of Canton still left many 
difficulties pending between China on the one hand and England and France on the 
other. Therefore, the immediate plan of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros was “to pro- 
ceed in person to Shanghai, where they will be prepared to enter into negotiations for 
the settlement of all differences existing between their respective Governments and 
that of China, with any Plenipotentiary duly accredited by the Emperor of China, 
who may present himself at that port before the end of the month of March” [op. 
cit. 183]. “If, on the contrary, no Plenipotentiary so accredited shall present himself 
at Shanghai before the end of the month of March, or if any Plenipotentiary so pre- 
senting himself shall be found to have insufficient powers, or if, having the requisite 
powers, he shall prove himself unwilling to accede to reasonable terms of accommodation, 
the Undersigned hereby reserves to himself the right of having recourse, without 
further announcement, delay, or declaration of hostilities, to such measures, in vindi- 
cation of the claims of his country on China, as in his judgment it may appear ad- 
visable to adopt [op. cit. 184]. This was the wording of a letter dated Feb. 11, that 
Lord Elgin had prepared, ready to be sent to Grand Secretary Yii-ch‘éng #9. In 
his letter Lord Elgin also stressed the desirability of having a resident minister at or 
near the Court and the advantage of more extended intercourse throughout the country. 
These were his chief requests in addition to those claims for indemnity. 

Lawrence Ou1PHANT, author of the Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China, 
was commissioned as special messenger to deliver the note to Yii-ch‘éng, to the Viceroy 
of the Two Kiang, Ho Kuei-ch‘ing {hf KERR. and the Governor of Kiangsu, Cao 
Té-ch‘é #4 #44, who were asked in turn to forward it to Peking. 

Before OuipHant set sail, Lord Elgin succeeded in inviting the codperation of Russia 
and the United States through their respective representatives “in an attempt to 
settle matters by negotiation at Shanghae.” And he considered this as “the com- 
mencement of the third act in this Chinese affair” [WALRoNnD 224]. He was especially 
delighted to receive the cordial cooperation from William B. Resp, the American 
envoy. He wrote, “ This is, I think, a very great diplomatic triumph, because it not 
only smooths the way for future proceedings, but it greatly relieves our anxiety about 
Canton, as the Americans are the only people who would be likely to give us trouble 
during the military occupation” [tbid.]. And he felt gratified to have the letter of 
Count Putiatin, the Russian minister, for Peking. He thought it was very good; 
perhaps better than any of the lot. He said, “.. . the entente is now established ” 
[tbid.]. 

Baron Gros expressed the same satisfaction in writing: “ M. Reed, le Plénipotentiaire 
des Etats-Unis s’était déja réuni a nous pour appuyer de son influence les nouvelles 
négociations & entamer & Pe-King. Depuis lors, M. le C‘* Poutiatine, le Plénipotentiaire 
Tusse, en a fait autant de son cété; et les quatre notes, francaise, anglaise, russe et 
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américaine, sont déja parties de Hong-Kong pour étre envoyées au premier ministre 
de ’Empereur 4 Pe-King” [Corpier, L’Expédition 1857-8, 298-301]. 

In company with Vicomte de Contades, the bearer of the French note, OLIPHANT 
lef( for Shanghai shortly before Lord Elgin and Baron Gros set sail for the same 
destination on Feb. 20. The American and Russian notes were dispatched by the U. S. 
frigate “ Mississippi” at about the same time. 

How the notes were delivered in Shanghai is a story in itself. Arriving at Shanghai 
by the end of March, Lord Elgin as well as the other ministers received a “ message” 
from Yii-ch‘éng in reply to their notes. It said that Yeu had been degraded for his 
mal-administration; that Huane Tsung-han was being dispatched to Kwangtung as 
Imperial Commissioner to investigate the case and to decide it with impartiality; and 
that since no Imperial Commissioner ever conducted business at Shanghai, they should 
wait and deal with Huane in Kwangtung [Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 241-2; 
IWSM (HF) 18. 33b6-35a2]. 

Naturally, none of the four foreigner ministers was satisfied. They, therefore, con- 
tinued their journey tc the North in order to bring pressure to bear on the Chinese 
Government at some point near the capital. Lord Elgin and Baron Gros arrived off 
Taku simultaneously on April 24 and immediately sent a communication to Yii-ch‘éng 
through T‘an T‘ing-hsiang ji@%£%, Viceroy of Chihli, asking the Chinese Govern- 
ment to authorize a person to meet them. The Government first appointed Ch‘ung-lun 
Bese and Wu-érh-kun-t‘ai BREA as Imperial Commissioners to proceed to 
Tientsin to enter upon negotiations with the powers and later added T‘an T‘ing-hsiang. 
The English and French suspected that the Chinese delegates were not invested with 
the necessary powers. So they resolved to operate against the forts. With quick and 
easy success they advanced and reached Tientsin on May 80. The day before Kuei- 
liang, Grand Secretary, and Hua-sha-na, President of the Board of Civil Office, were 
authorized as Imperial Commissioners. They arrived at Tientsin on June 2, and two 
days later held an interview with Lord Elgin. He hesitated to take up business with 
them immediately. Again he doubted whether they had full power in view of the fact 
that they “were not in possession of a document similar to the power held by him” 
[Par. P. 33 (1859) Sess. 2 [2571] 318]. Ch‘i-ying was then sent but handled the business 
shamefully (see note 6). Only after being assured by the Chinese commissioners that 
they had received the officiel seal [§[#j, did negotiations continue and end in the 
signature of the Treaty of Tientsin. See note 161. 


APPENDIX 9 


ATTEMPTED RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY OF TIENTSIN 


Costin 287-98; Corpier, L’Expédition 1860, 53-98; Par. P. 69 (1860) [2587] Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Brucr, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in, China 1-6; 16-21. Article 16 of the Anglo-Chinese Treaty of Tientsin 
reads: “ The ratifications of this Treaty, under the Hand of Her Majest the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of China, respectively shall 
be exchanged at Pekin, within a year from this day of signature” [Maritime Treaties, 
1. 420]. 
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When the time mentioned was approaching, Frederick W. A. Bruce, the brother 
of Lord Elgin, was commissioned as Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to China, and in that capacity, authorized to exchange at Peking the 
ratifications of the Treaty of Tientsin. About two weeks before he arrived at the 
mouth of Peiho on June 20, 1859, Admiral Hope had already sent some gun-boats 
past the barrier set up by the Chinese. The reason given was that the sea was too : 

high outside. On the same day the Admiral announced the arrival of the Ministers ‘a 
of England and France to the Chinese authorities. However, the messengers were not 
allowed to land. They were told that there were neither civil nor military authorities 
on the spot, that the barriers in the river had been installed by the people at their 
own expense, not against them but against rebels, and that the garrison consisted of 
militia only. Meanwhile the American Minister, Warp, who requested on June 24 a 
free passage up the river was told that the Chinese authorities were ready to receive 
him at Peit‘ang. On that very night Admiral Hors in an attempt to pass the barriers, 
caused part of the obstacles to be blown up without loss to the English. It was 
planned to proceed up the river on the morning of the next day. A letter dated the 
3 25th from the Viceroy of Chihli requested the English Minister to take the land 
3 route to Peking by way of Peit‘ang instead—the same request he had sent to the 
American Minister. This Bruce refused to comply with, but insisted on going to the 
capital by way of Tientsin. Operations had already been undertaken by the British 
navy to remove the barriers. But unfortunately they were of so formidable a nature 
that Admiral Horr came to the conclusion that any further operations could not lead 
to successful results. Thus the Ministers of England and France considered their 
missions to Peking at an end for the present and held the opinion that the best thing 
to do was to retire to Shanghai. 

On this occasion, W. A. P. Martin, who accompanied the American Minister to 
Peking, wrote with sharp criticism, “The war was rekindled and the Chinese were 
accused of bringing it about by treachery. But were they wrong in barring the way 
to a city that was not opened by treaty? Had the Allied Ministers a right to expect 
to reach Tientsin in their steamers when they had neglected to secure it by stipu- 
lation? Not only they were aggressors in firing the first shot, they were clearly wrong 
in the whole issue . . . but it is a thousand pities that the occasion for unchaining 
England’s thunder should be in one instance to exact payment for the destruction of 
a prohibited drug, in another to procure satisfaction for the insult implied in the 
Chinese exercising summary justice on their own people, in a third a mere quibble of 
words, in the last the assertion of a privilege which the negotiations had forgotten 
to secure. .. . What estimate will a Chinese statesman on such a retrospect form of 
the moralty of England?” [Martin 193]. 
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Tue ADVANCE TO PEKING 









Hsrew 1.4.201a-23b12; De Paxrxao, L’Expédition de Chine 1860: Souvenirs du 
Général Cousin de Montauban Comte de Palikao*, Paris, 1932, 140-889; H. B. Loca 
24-176; Lang-Poo.e 342-436; Corpizr, L’Expédition 1860; Watronn 331-873; Par. P. 
66 (1861) [2754] Correspondence Respecting Affairs in China, 1859-60, 1-275; The 
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English Government viewed the Taku incident as an’ outrage for which the Chinese 
Government must be held responsible and against which something must be done to 
vindicate the rights they claimed. The end of the year 1859 saw England and France 
energetically preparing another joint expedition against China. The first act, accord- 
ingly, was to deliver simultaneously an ultimatum to China through their respective 
representatives, Bruce and p— BoursouLon—the English copy on March 8, 1860, the 
French copy on the 10th. In April Lord Elgin and Baron Gros sailed once again to 
the East. They were instructed to demand three essential points: (1) an apology for 
the attack on the allied force at Peiho; (2) ratification and execution of their respec- 
tive Treaties of Tientsin; and (8) an indemnity for expenses of naval and military 
preparations. A strong allied force was sent to back up these missions. The two 
envoys arrived at Shanghai at the end of June. The English force had already con- 
centrated at Dairen [Ta-lien] and the French at Chefoo [Chih-fou]. As they had 
anticipated, the Chinese Government did not accede to their demands, but strangely 
enough showed no signs of preparing for hostilities, having apparently adopted a 
passive attitude. On Aug. 1 the allied troops made the first move by landing at 
Peit‘ang and occupied the town and fort the next day. The fort had been deserted 
before and no resistance was offered. In less than a fortnight they took the T‘ang-ku 
and Taku forts, and Tientsin in succession. Kuei-liang and Héng-fu {@jia, Viceroy 
of Chihli, were appointed Imperial Commissioners to negotiate with the allies. Lord 
Elgin doubted that they had full powers. After conferring with Baron Gros, he was 
determined to advance with troops to T‘ung-chou. On Sept. 18 a group of English 
including Parkes and Loc and a group of French including p’Escayrac de Laurtre, 
who was attached to the French mission for scientific research, were arrested by the 
Chinese, although they carried white flags of truce. Chiefly because of this unlawful 
detention, the newly appointed Imperial Commissioners Prince I 738 =- (= Tsai-yiian 
RUIB) and Mvu-yin FE failed to reach an understanding with the Allies. Then 
Prince Kung HE (=I-hsin JEW), the younger brother of the Emperor, was 
named Imperial Commissioner. The English and French refused either to suspend 
hostilities or to negotiate peace unless the men who had been arrested were released. 
They had already taken Chang-chia-wan ihe Hc HF on the 18th and on the 21st Pa-li- 
ch‘iao /\ Ke where the French General Montauban distinguished himself and was 
later granted the title of Comte de Palikao. From Sept. 28 to Oct. 6 more negotiations 
were proceeding but without any result, for the most important request of releasing 
the arrested persons had not yet been complied with. The allied troops then marched 
toward the capital and seized Yiian-ming-yiian tH BA Ea] on the 6th. The An-ting gate 
425 P| was surrendered on the 18th. Five days before, with the allied forces already 
at the foot of the gates of the capital, Prince Kung against opposition and on his own 
responsibility, freed Parkes, Locu, and p’Escayrac and some others, but unfortunately 
of a total of 39 prisoners, 20 were already dead. On Oct. 18 Lord Elgin deliberately 
gave order to set fire to Yiian-ming-yiian, and all the royal palaces lying nearby 
were given to the flames. Shis is his reason: “I came to the conclusion that the 
destruction of Yuen-ming-yuen was the least objectionable of the several courses open 
to me. ... It was the Emperor’s favorite residence, and its destruction could not fail 
to be a blow to his pride as well as his feelings... . As almost all the valuables had 
already been taken from the palace, the army would go there, not to pillage, but to 
mark, by a solemn act of retribution, the horror and indignation which were inspired 
by the perpetration of a great crime” [Par. P. 66 (1861) [2754] 214-5]. 
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Baron Gros, however, could not see the advantage of Lord Elgin’s rationalization. 
He wrote in voicing his disagreement: ‘“ quant 4 la destruction du palais d’Eté, site 
de campagne sans défense, elle aurait, 4 mon avis du moins, un tel caractére de 
vengeance inutile, puisque malheureusement elle ne pourrait remédier 4 aucune des 
cruelles infortunes que nous déplorons, que nous devrions ne pas y songer, et il me 
semble qu’aux yeux de l'Europe, comme pour les peuples de la Chine, la destruction 
totale du Palais de Pe-King, aprés avoir enlevé les archives, palais qui, dans la 
capitale, est le siege de la puissance soveraine, serait un acte expiatoire plus saisissant 
que l’incendie d’une maison de plaisance ” [Baron Gros, Négociations entre la France 
et la Chine, en 1860, Paris, 1864, 147-8; Corpier, L’Expédition 1860, 372). 

General Montavusan also expressed his disapproval of the destruction of Yiian- 
ming-yiian. He wrote to General Grant of the English army: “D’un cété, n’est-il 
pas probable que I’incendie allumé de nouveau 4 Yuen-ming-yuen jettra la terreur 
dans l’esprit déja peu rassuré du Prince Koung, et lui fera abandonner les négociations? 
Dans ce cas, l’attaque du palais impérial de Pe-King deviendra une nécessité, et la 
perte de la dynastie actuelle la conséquence, ce qui serait diamétralement opposé aux 
instructions que nous avons recues” [Corprer, L’Expédition 1860, 385]. 

At last China was forced to buy peace by signing two new conventions—one with 
England on Oct. 24 and the other with France on the following day, in addition to 
the ratifications of the treaties of Tientsin. Before long the allied troops withdrew 
from Peking to Tientsin. Baron Gros and Lord Elgin left the capital on Nov. 9. 
Normal relations with the two Powers now returned. The new advantages that 
England gained were: (1) cessation of Kowloon Point, opposite Hongkong; (2) 
legalization of Chinese emigration; and (3) right of residence at Peking. Discussing 
the general gains of the French convention, H. Corpier writes: “II faut ajouter 4 ces 
avantages obtenus, l’ouverture au commerce de nouveaux ports, l’autorisation d’établir 
des agents diplomatiques 4 Pé-King, le systeme des passeports, la confirmation des 
droits des Chrétiens ” [Corpier, L’Expédition 1860, 450-1]. 


APPENDIX 11 
On Lin Tsf-ust' FKAIG 


CSK 375.1a3-4a4: In the year 1888 Huanea Chio-tzi RR, a Director of the 
Court of State Ceremonial, memorialized the throne strongly condemning the evils of 
opium, and earnestly urging its prohibition. Alarmed by the harm that “ foreign soil ” 
had done to the populace, Emperor Tao-kuang subsequently issued orders accompanied 
by Huano’s memorial soliciting the opinion and advice of the high officials both at 
court and in the provinces as to the best way of handling the opium question. Out 
of all the suggestions, that of Lin pleased the throne most. Lin said in his memorial 
that “if this vice is not eradicated, ten years hence, there will not only be no more 
revenue to be collected but also no more soldiers to be used,” because opium had been 
drawing silver away from the country and weakening the physique of the people. 
The Emperor was deeply moved by his common sense and foresight and Lin was 
summoned to the capital for personal consultation and had! altogether 19 audiences 
with the Emperor, who sincerely wanted to see an end put to this evil. The Emperor 
held a very high opinion of Liy’s integrity and ability and had him appointed Imperial 
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Commissioner to Kwangtung to investigate into and to deal with the opium question. 
No sooner had he arrived at Canton in 1839 than he executed the law of prohibition 
of opium most vigorously in contrast to previous laxity. He forced the English Super- 
intendent of Trade, Captain Ex.ior, to turn over to him all the opium in possession 
of the English merchants to be destroyed. To guard against future smuggling, he 
installed the system of a “bond” to be signed by captains of foreign merchant boats 
pledging that if hereafter opium was found in any of their boats the goods were to be 
confiscated and persons responsible should receive capital punishment. Captain 
Extior refused to authorize the English merchants to sign such a bond, although 
traders of some other nations had done so. Between 1839 and 1840 skirmishes were 
fought between the Chinese and English with no important consequences, when Cap- 
tain Exiior attempted to seek “ reprisals.” With little chance of success in Kwang- 
tung, and after inflicting some damages along the coasts of Fukien and Chekiang, 
‘Captain Exuior finally went to Tientsin to register his protest with Ch‘i-shan, the 
Viceroy of Chihli, demanding reparation\ for the confiscated opium. The Court was 
then awakened to the fact that the opium question was not so simple. Lin was 
reprimanded for his mismanagement and replaced by Ch‘i-shan as Imperial Com- 
missioner. Lin was transferred to Chekiang to devise a plan for coastal defense. Be- 
cause of the failure of the “appeasement” policy of Ch‘i-shan—for the ceding of 
Hongkong was too much for the Emperor—and because England had already begun 
the Opium War to all intents and purposes, Lin was found to be a convenient 
scapegoat, who could be blamed for all these troubles. He was sentenced to exile in 
Ili. While on his long journey to Sinkiang, he was called to Honan, where the Huang- 
ho had recently overflowed, to fight against the flood, because he was known for his 
wide experience in this field. Later, after his arrival in Tli, he made a great con- 
tribution by inaugurating a good irrigation system, which resulted in the general 
improvement of agriculture. Before his death in 1850, he was recalled from exile and 
held many high posts in several provinces. 


APPENDIX 12 


Two Poems sy Yen Minc-cH‘tn 


Cold moonlight over Chén-hai Pavillion * 
Transforms the Leader-Star* into a lonely exile. 
Though they say the army had its Fan,* 


1 Where Grand Secretary Yeu was being held in India. See note 145. 

? Pei-wén yiin-fu PA ICHBF Commercial Press, 1937, 2.1280A quotes Sui shu, 
T'ien-wén chih RE @FR ICH: There are 12 Heavenly Leader stars to the north of 
the Lou z stars symbolizing an army. The T‘ai star 7J# at the center is the great 
general of heaven. Here used metaphorically for himself. 

* Referring to Fan Chung-yen 2 {Pf4F of Northern Sung (960-1126). He and 
Han Ch‘i $#¥4} conquered the Western Hsia Pq32. The Chinese army sang this 
song, “There is one Han in our army. When the western bandits hear his name, 
they lose their courage. There is one Fan in our army. When the western bandits 
hear his name, their courage evaporates.” Cf. op. cit. 3.2256C. 
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What could he do, while you looked on from safe retreat? * 

Would a Hstane Hsii’s* heart seek simply to escape death? 

Su Wu° was well and urged to take more meals. 

Let them then have my portrait daily drawn: 

Not easy to portray so sad a face, and desolate. 

Anchored in Ling-ting Sea,” alas without a home, 

While letters still were sent to Viceroy’s yamén.® 

Outside China fit food for the worthy man is hard to find,° 

But my boat *° drifts far off to’ the Dipper’s border ** 

While yet my heart’s disturbed by leaping tigers and insistent bugle’s blast.** 
Now I watch the white-throat blackbirds ** until they disappear with the sunset; 
Only the spring returns as of old: 

Everywhere are cotton-flowers,** red across the wall. 


*Lit., on top of your fortifications, and referring to the war (c. 207 B.C.) between 
Ch‘u as and Ch‘in #. While Hstanc Yii 397 was fighting against Ch‘in, the 
generals of the other dukedoms watched the battle from their fortifications. Yeh con- 
siders his position analogous since he received no support from other provinces. 

5A general with a good reputation of the Kingdom of Sung of the Eastern Chou 
dynasty (c. 770-474 B.C.). When Chin F and Ch‘u 4% struggled for the hegemony, 
Hstana Hsii fa} 8& announced to the various dukes his desire that hostility be dis- 
continued. They agreed. 

®See note 143. 

7South of and close to Hongkong. 

* Although he is gone? 

* Referring to Po-i {fH and Shu-ch‘i $#R#F. The two brothers advised Wu Wang 
RE of Chou not to march against Shang ry (c. 1122 B.C.). They were ashamed 
to eat the food belonging to Chou, after Wu Wang conquered Shang. They withdrew 
in seclusion to Mt. Shou-yang HEB in Kansu, where they used a kind of leguminous 
plant for food and finally died of hunger. Lecce 1.181 note 22. 

2 Lit., a raft. This is a reference to Cana Ch‘ien #fe#s, who was sent by Emperor 
Wu of Han on a mission to Bactria. Tsune Lin, Ching-ch‘u sui-shih chi 521% , #748 
BRIFEL says he sailed on a raft to find the origin of the Huangho but this book is 
not available for reference. YEH speaks of himself in the third person using his title of 
8 FE “minister.” Cf. also F. S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire classique de la langue 
chinoise, Sien-Hsien, 1980, 449: “ # Tch‘A. Radeau. {lJ#RAL4=2}- (Py)... 
Un immortel s’élevant dans les airs sur radeau heurte les constellations Iou et Teou.” 

™ Prei-wén yiin-fu 2.1140A: {Py AA Was ey, ESE _b wy, HEALS BaF. 

125, trans. as “bugle,” was a whistle used to give signal in battle. 

*8 Probably referring to the Anglo-Chinese Wars. 

**This is an allegory of thinking in vain of one’s parents. The popular belief is 
that the white-throated blackbird feeds its parents when they grow old, and so is 
used to symbolize filial piety. 

** The native cotton flower is indigenous to Canton, and here Yeu refers to the city. 
Mr. Hsien adds: “ Probably because while Grand Secretary YEH was at Chén-hai-lou, 
the foreign officer painted his picture every five days and sent it to the English 
monarch and foreign officers at Shanghai and Hongkong, and because, when the city 
fell, Grand Secretary’s father escaped in a hurry and [Yeu] had no news of his 
whereabouts, he speaks as he does in his poems.” 
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APPENDIX 13 


CoRRESPONDENCES BETWEEN Hsrien’s Account AnD CHCS ann JCSM 


Hsrex 2 CHCS Hsien 2 JCSM 


chuan page chuan page chuan page chuan page 
2 14al10 18 2aA 2 14b18-14 1 $a5 
l4all 2a9-10 l5al-3 8a6-8 
14al3 3b8 15a6 8b2 
14al38 $b10-4al 1l5al4 4a5 
14al4 4b5 15b1-12 4a4-6 
14bl 4b6 15b4-5 4a9-4b1 
14b2-3 4b7-8 | 15b5 4b8 
15b1 4b10 15b9-10 4b5-6 
16b8-9 6a4-5 15b11 4b8-9 
16b10-11 6a5-7 15b12-18 5al-2 
17al 6b8 15b13-14 5a3-4 
18all 7b8 16al 5b3-4 
18a12-18 7b9 16a9 6b5 
19b12-13 8a4 16a9-10 Tad 
19b18 8a9 17a10-12 7b2-4 
17al38-14 7b9-8al 
17al4 8a6 
17b2 8a7-8 
18a6-7 8a10-8b2 
18a14-18b1 8b4-5 
18b3-4 8b6 
18b6 9a2 
18b9-10 9a8-9 
18b11-12 9b2-3 
18b13-14 9b10-10al 
18b14-19al 10a10-10b1 
19a2 10b2 
19al 10b6 
19a6 10b10 
10a8-9 11a3-4 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Intensive Instruction in 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SUMMER, 1941 


Cornet University, Irnaca, N. Y. 


For eight weeks during the Summer of 1941 there will be offered at Cornell 
University, under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
intensive instruction in the Chinese and Japanese languages, as follows: 


1. Curnese for beginners. 
2. Apvancep Curnes&, with particular emphasis on technical linguistic 
phenomena. 
8. JAPANESE for those with some knowledge of Chinese. 
Dr. Grorce A. Kennepy; of Yale University, will be in charge of the work 
in Chinese, and Dr. Epwin O. Retscuaver, of Harvard University, of that in 
Japanese. 


The total cost of attendance, including tuition, lodging, board, and registra- 
tion fees, will be about $150 for the eight weeks. 


Some scholarship assistance will be available. 


For particulars, address: 
Mr. Mortimer GRAVEs, 
Administrative Secretary, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





An unusual opportunity to secure copies of original source material of 
scholarly interest has just arisen. The American Council of Learned Societies 
supported by funds from the Rockefeller Foundation, is sponsoring a project 
for securing microfilm copies of important manuscripts from the public and 
private collections of Great Britain. They are thinking primarily of material 
which has not yet been published or has been inadequately published and may 
now be in danger of destruction. Six operators and cameras are already at 
work in England. The films are to be transmitted to this country through the 
American embassy and will be taken in charge on arrival by the Library of 
Congress. 

Orientalists should communicate their desiderata and suggestions to 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 
329 Sterling Memorial Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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A CHAM COLONY ON THE ISLAND OF HAINAN 
Pavut K. BEenepict 


Recent studies * on the peoples of Hainan have made clear the 
polyglot nature of this island area. The ethnic medley represented 
here includes speakers of Chinese (Hoklo) , Thai (Be or Ong-Be) , 
Kadai (the Loi or Dai dialects) , and Man (Yao dialect). To this 
already long list must be added an Indonesian dialect of Cham 
type, spoken by a small Mohammedan community in Sam-a-sé 
(San-ya-shih =8277), on the southern coast of the island. A 
short description of this colony is given by Stuset (op. cit., pp. 
263-5) , who estimates the population at ca. 2,000 (400 families) . 
Stiset describes a flourishing Moslem culture which maintains 
relations with the Kuang-ta-ssii }X*X3¥ mosque in Canton. The 
family chronicles (chia p‘u Aa) seem to have been lost, but 
Srisex records two different historical traditions (p. 264): 

Die Leute gaben mir an, dass ihre Vorfahren wahrend der Tang- 
Zeit von Hsi-yii (HK, Hsin-djiang #98 Turkestan) nach China 
gekommen waren und sich daselbst ausgebreitet hatten. Nach 
der einen Uberlieferung sei die Einwanderung nach Hainan bereits 
waihrend der Sung-Zeit von Kuang-tung aus erfolgt, nach einer 
anderen Uberlieferung erst vor 400 Jahren auf dem Wege iiber 
Annam. 

The second of these traditions accords better with our view that 
these people are the descendants of an old Cham colony in Hainan. 

Though the presence of Cham colonists so far from their home- 
land on the southeastern coast of Annam may occasion some 
surprise, a cursory examination of the relevant historical material * 


*F. M. Savina, Lexique day-francais, accompagné d’un petit lexique francais-day 
et d’un tableau des différences dialectales, BEFEO $1 (1931). 103-99. H. Srisen, Die 
Li-Stimme der Insel Hainan, Ein Beitrag zur Volkskunde Siidchinas, unter Mit- 
wirkung von P. Meriggi, Berlin, 1987. The writer is indebted to Prof. F. Lzssina of 
the Univ. of Calif., who loaned him his personal copy of the latter work. 

* The historical notes used in this article have been taken from the excellent study 
on Cham history by G. Maspero (Le Roy e de Champa, Paris and Brussels, 1928) . 
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will show there is nothing inherently improbable in the circum- 
stance. The Chams, like their Malayo-Polynesian cousins, were 
skilled navigators who in early times reached lands so distant as 
China and Java (Maspero, op. cit., p. 34), hence Cham colonists 
could easily have settled in Hainan. As regards religion, the 
present-day Chams living in Cambodia are all of Mohammedan 
faith while a third of those living in Annam are of like faith. The 
Annam Moslems call themselves Chams Bani (Arabic beni 
“sons ”). The date of the introduction of Mohammedanism into 
Annam remains uncertain. Masprro (op. cit., pp. 13-14) con- 
cludes that Mohammedanism was not practised by the Chams 
before the year 1470 (the fall of the Cham empire) , but refers to 
dated inscriptions which indicate that Mohammedans were estab- 
lished in the region of Phan-ri or Phan-rang (southern Annam) 
as early as the middle of the 11th century.’ In any event, the 
Moslem faith of the Cham colonists in Hainan requires no especial 
explanation, though a terminus a quo dating (ca. 11th century) 
is thus afforded for the colonization. 

The conclusive evidence for the Cham, origin of this Moslem 
colony in Hainan is furnished by that valuable index of relation- 
ship, language. Both Stisex and his collaborator, MEricGI, were 
puzzled by the speech of this people. STUBEL (op. cit., p. 264) 
notes the Malay character of the numerals but recognizes no 
further Indonesian influence. Mericer even enlisted the aid of 
two Indonesian specialists, O. Dempwo.rr and W. AIcHELE, but 
reached no more satisfactory results. His views were summed up 
as follows (op. cit., pp. 315-6): 

Thre Sprache soll mit malaiischen Wortern vermischt sein, und 
das lasst sich in der Tat fiir die ersten 6 (bis 7) ZahlwoGrter nach- 
weisen, kaum aber fiir die iibrigen hier angefiihrten Vokabeln. 
Ich habe namlich diese Liste zwei Autoritaéten auf indonesischem 
Gebiet, Prof. O. Dempwolff und Dr. W. Aichele in Hamburg, vor- 
legen konnen. Sie hatten die Giite, die Liste zu priifen und iiber- 
einstimmend zu erklaren, dass selbst bei der Annahme, die indone- 
sischen Worter seien von einem, Stamm, der von Haus aus eine 


* The text (p. 13, line 11) reads “ X® siécle” but the two inscriptions in question 
are dated 1039 and 1025 to 1035, hence one must emendate to “ XI° siécle.” 
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monosyllabische Sprache sprach, mundgerecht gemacht und somit 
arg entstellt worden, indonesisches Sprachgut im vorliegenden 
Material (ausser “1” bis “'7”) kaum zu erkennen sei. 

Despite the weight of so great an authority as Dempwotrr, 
the Indonesian and, more specifically, Cham affinities of the lan- 
guage are unmistakable. A good majority of the words in the 
meagre vocabulary presented by Stuse (op. cit., pp. 316-7) are 
readily comparable with forms from Indonesian and Cham. The 
influence of a monosyllabic speech noted by Menrtcci is perhaps 
responsible for the regular reduction of disyllabic roots to mono- 
syllables, though this tendency appears in Cham itself; cf. the 
following Cham doublets formed through aphaeresis: bulan ~ lan 
“moon,” apuét ~ puéi “ fire,” hadéi ~ dé “ afterwards.” Of the 
phonetic shifts shown by this language the loss of final velar stops 
and the simplification of initial clusters are especially worthy of 
note. Most of the comparisons adduced below are with Cham 
(Ch) ,* with supplementary comparisons from Indonesian (IN) 
as reconstructed by DemPpwo trr.® 


Numerals: 


si “1,” Ch. sa. toa “2,” Ch. dud. giéu “3,” Ch. klau. 
ba “4,” Ch. pak. ma “ 5,” Ch. limé. nan “6,” Ch. nam. si “7,” 
Ch. tidzuh. bad “ 8,” Ch. dalapan, salapan. biu “10,” Ch. pluh. 
But tua ba “9” is distinct from Ch. samilan, and is perhaps 
comparable with IN ?fiwaf["]. 


Pronouns: 
gau,“1,” Ch. kau. ha “thou,” Ch. hé. But nan “he” 


seems di8tinct both from Ch. vw and from IN ‘ija‘, and no parallels 
have been found for da pi “we” and wa pi “you” (nan pi 


“Cited from the standard source for Cham, viz. E. AyMonter and A. CaBaATon, 
Dicti ire Cam-Fr cais, Paris, 1906. The distinctive mixed (central) vowels of 
Cham are written é (closed) and é (open), the long varieties of these vowels being 
marked as such. . 

°O. Dempwo rr, Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes. Bd. III. 
Austronesisches Worterverzeichnis. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir eingeborenen Sprachen 
19(1930). The forms are cited as in Dempwo.rr, with provisional reconstructions 
enclosed in brackets, and “ facultative” nasal infixes in parentheses. 
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“they ” is from nan “he”). This plural affix p? may be com- 
pared with Ch. bih, abih “ all.” 


Relationship terms: 
na mai bid “ woman” (bid “ big”), Ch. kaméi, kumé. ma 
“ father,” Ch. amé, imé. na “mother,” Ch. ané, iné. na-sa 
“child” (né-gai “son,” nd-mai “ daughter”), Ch. anék, anék, 
anék. But nd sé bid “ man” (cf. nd mai bi6 “ woman”) appears 
isolated. 


Animals: 
sai “dog,” Ch. at‘du. m6 “ cattle,” Ch. lamauv, lamau. sé 
“horses,” Ch. asaith (cf. Khmer séh) . 






Natural phenomena: 


loyn-pidn “moon,” Ch. bulan. loy-di “ star,” Ch. batuk, 
batuk. nan“ cloud,” Ch. ganém. ia “ water,” Ch.id. nda “ earth,” 
Ch. tanéh, tanéh. dsé “ mountain,” Ch. t3ék. lét san “ to rain,” 
Ch. hudzan, hadzan. ia bé “ river ”; cf. Ch. (Camb. dial.) braik, 
from Khemer prék. xia “sea”; cf. Ch. tasik. But loy-dsai (note 
the preformative loy as in “ moon” and “star ”’) is scarcely com- 
parable with the Cham word haréi (IN vayt'). 


Material culture: 


say “house,” Ch. say, say. ho “boat,” Ch. ahauk. guy-an 
“ plough ”; cf. Ch. layan, from Sk. langala. aii “ clothes,” perhaps 
a loan-word from Annamite do, id., but cf. Ch. ayuét “ to clothe 
one’s self.” 


Verbs: 


t6 “to sit,” Ch. dauk. tay “to stand,” Ch. day. hia-bi 
“to eat,” Ch. huak. The remaining verbs are not so easily com- 
pared. With pa lan “ to go,” cf. IN pa[n]av (Ch. nau) , while hui 
“to drink ” may be related to IN ‘num (Ch. ménum, manum, 
minum). The verb pa “to plough ” resembles the first element 
of Ch. pablok, id., and li “to sleep ” may be connected with Ch. 
dih (the initial d stands for a “ douce non sonore ” or unaspirated 
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lenis surd stop, which might easily develop into a lateral) .° No 
comparisons have been found for li “to ride (a horse) ,” ta “ to 


lie down.” 


Adjectives: , 
dan “ black,” Ch. hatam, hitam. i “ red,” Ch. mériah (cf. 

IN ‘iyah). ni “ yellow,” Ch. kanik. ne “ short,” Ch. nak. xioy 
“high,” Ch. glawy. The finals are irregular in nidn “ small,” Ch. 
anaih, naih; and nai “ good,” Ch. haniém, haniim. The word bié 
“big” may be connected with IN laba[‘], and da “ white” may 
be compared with IN takt’'ak (but *sd rather than dad would be 
regular here). The adjectives da “long,” hua “ wide,” and sd gai 
“bad ” seem isolated. Two additional words for colors must be 
regarded. as Chinese loan-words, viz. 16 “ green,” from #& li, lu, 


and lan “ blue,” from EE lan. 
The following phonetic equations may be drawn up: 

Hainan -o= Cham final -k.. Examples: ba “4,” Ch. pak; 
na- “ child,” Ch. anék; -dia “ star,” Ch. batuk; dsé “ mountain,” 
Ch. t8ék; hé “ boat,” Ch. ahauk; to “ to sit,” Ch. dauk; hia “to 
eat,” Ch. huak; ni “ yellow,” Ch. kanik; ne “ short,” Ch. nak. 

Hainan gi-, xi- = Cham kl-, gl. Examples: giéu “3,” Cham 
klau; xioy “high,” Ch. glauy. 

Hainan bi-, pi- = Cham pl-, bul-. Examples: biu “10,” Cham 
pluh; -pidn “ moon,” Cham bulan, via a form *blan. 

Hainan -dn= Cham -am, -ém. Examples: nan “six,” Ch. 
nam; nan “ cloud,” Cham. ganém; dan “ black,” Ch. hatam. 

Hainan s-= Cham dz-. Examples: si “17,” Ch. tidzuh. lé 
san “to rain,” Ch. hudzan, hadzan. 

Finally, Hainan sometimes agrees with IN in retaining the 
vowel a, d, where Cham has a mixed vowel é, €. Examples: ma 
“5,” Ch. limé, IN lima’; ha “thou,” Ch. hé; ma “ father,” Ch. 


* An exact parallel to the shift suggested here is found in the Thai group, where 
Shan and Black Tai have substituted an initial 1 for the original Thai lenis surd stop 
of the dental series; cf. Thai *dau “ star,” Shan, Black Tai lau; Thai *din “ earth,” 
Shan, Black Tai lin; Thai *dey “red,” Shan liy, Black Tai len. 

* Cham final -k stands for IN -t, -d as well as IN -k; cf. Ch. pak “4,” IN ‘a(m) pat; 
Ch. layik “heaven,” IN layit; Ch. lakuk, likuk “ back,” IN likud. 
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amé, IN ‘ama‘; né “ mother,” Ch. ané, IN ‘ina‘; na- “ child,” Ch. 
anék, IN ‘anak; na “ earth,” Ch. tanéh, tanéh, IN tanah, tanah; 
nan “cloud,” Ch. ganém. 

In view of the fragmentary nature of our source on the Hainan 
language the extent of the correspondences noted above is little 
short of remarkable. The specifically Cham nature of many of 
the correspondences, and the appearance of the distinctive Khmer- 
Cham root for horse (sé), seem to rule out the alternative theory 
that an Indonesian language other than Cham is involved. It is 
not unlikely, however, that the language is based on a dialect 
distinct from that of classical Cham (Raglai, Rade, Jarai, Piak, 
etc.). A determination of the exact nature of the linguistic rela- 
tionship in question will be possible only when a fuller and more 
accurate record of the language is made available. 
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1. Tue TrapiTionaL Rowe or Trisute 


Chinese foreign policy in the nineteenth century can be understood 
only against its traditional Chinese background, the tributary system. 
This system for the conduct of foreign relations had been directly 
inherited from the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) and modified to suit 
the needs of the Manchus. As a Confucian world-order in the Far 
East, it continued formally in existence until the very end of the 
nineteenth century, and was superseded in practice only gradually, 
after 1842, by the British treaty system which has until recently 
governed the foreign relations of Siam, Japan, and other states, as 
well as China. The Chinese diplomatic documents of a century ago 
are therefore really unintelligible unless they are studied in the light 
of the imperial tributary system which produced them.? 


*We are indebted to Prof. C. S. Garpner for assistance on several points, par- 
ticularly regarding the table of western embassies in part 5. This article, like its 
predecessors, is intended to deal with administrative problems of importance for the 
study of Chinese foreign relations in the nineteenth century. Cf. J. K. Fatmrpanx and 
S. Y. Tine, On the Transmission of Ch‘ing Documents, HJAS 4. 12-46; On the Types 
and Uses of Ch‘ing Documents, ibid., 5.1-71 (Corrigendum p. 59, Shén-ch‘éng: for 
ch‘éng 5 read ch‘én [R). 
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The ramifications of this vast subject, in political theory, in inter- 
national trade, and in diplomacy, have been explored by a few pioneer 
scholars,? some of whom have traced the development of the admini- 
stration of foreign trade from the Sung up to the late Ming, while 
others have painstakingly established translations of texts concerning 
the seven great Ming expeditions of the early fifteenth century. These 
expeditions under the eunuch Cuéne Ho and others in the period 1403- 
1433 took Chinese fleets of as many as 60 vessels and 27,000 men into 
the Indian Ocean and in some cases as far as Arabia and Africa, and 
the period has rightly attracted attention as the high point of Chinese 
tributary relations. Studies of the tributary system in the Ch‘ing 
period, however, are less numerous; relatively little effort has been 
made to link the sorry Chinese foreign policy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the great tradition which lay behind it. To do so will 
require the efforts of many workers over a long period. 

The present article attempts a preliminary survey of the tributary 
system as it developed under the Ch‘ing dynasty of the Manchus 
(1644-1912). In order to reach useful conclusions on a subject of 
such magnitude, we have based this study chiefly upon the various 
editions of the Collected Statutes (Hui-tien) ,* which not only are the 
fundamental official source for the general structure of the system, 
but also reflect its history, as mirrored in successive changes and re- 
vised editions, over a period of more than two hundred years. The 
Collected Statutes, moreover, were issued both as a record of admini- 
strative practice and as a guide to the bureaucracy in its day by day 
activities. In this they excel for our purposes the official compilations 
of a later date, such as the Draft History of the Ch‘ing Dynasty 
(Ch‘ing-shih kao), which are at one remove from the scene and 
compiled by, if not for, posterity. Before proceeding to the pre- 
sentation and analysis of this material, we offer below a brief ex- 


*[For this long bibliographical note, including the abbreviations used in footnotes, 
see appendix 1 at end of this article.] 

® Ta-ming hui-tien Kw ee or Ch‘in-ting ta-ch‘ing hui-tien See Ts ; the various 
editions are cited hereafter by the reigns in which they were issued, chronologically as 
follows: 
Wan-li hui-tien (Ta-ming hui-tien, preface dated 1587), 
K‘ang-hsi hui-tien (Ta-ch‘ing hui-tien, pub. 1690), 
Yung-chéng hui-tien (pref. 1782), 
Chiien-lung hui-tien, and Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien tsé-li (both completed 1764), 
Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien, and Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li (both completed 1818), 
Kuang-hsii hui-tien, and Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li (both pub. 1899). 
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planatory discussion of the function of tribute in the Chinese state, 
which may serve to pose further problems for research. 

For purpose of analysis it may be pointed out (1) that the 
tributary system was a natural outgrowth of the cultural pre- 
eminence of the early Chinese, (2) that it came to be used by the 
rulers of China for political ends of self-defense, (3) that in practice 
it had a very fundamental and important commercial basis, and (4) 
that it served as the medium for Chinese international relations and 
diplomacy. It was, in short, a scheme of things entire, and deserves 
attention as one historical solution to problems of world-organization. 

Behind the tributary system as it became institutionalized in the 
Ming and Ch‘ing periods lay the age-old tradition of Chinese cultural 
superiority over the barbarians.* Continuously from the bronze age, 
when Shang civilization first appears as a culture-island in North 
China, this has been a striking element in Chinese thought, per- 
petuated by the eternal conflict between the settled agrarian society of 
the Yellow River basin and the pastoral nomads of the steppe beyond 
the Wall, as well as by the persistent expansion of the Chinese to the 
south among the tribes whose remnants are now being absorbed in 
Yunnan and Kweichow. From this contact with the nomads of 
the north and west and with the aborigines of the south, the Chi- 
nese appear to have derived certain basic assumptions which may 
be stated as follows: first, that Chinese superiority over the bar- 
barians had a cultural rather than a mere political basis; it rested 


“Satisfactory equivalents of certain key terms are not easily established. Fan HE 
(fence, boundary, frontier) as used with reference to countries outside China has a 
connotation somewhere in between “ foreign” and “ barbarian ”; we have usually used 
the gentler term. 

Man, I, Jung, and Ti BER IK in conjunction refer to the barbarians of the south, 
east, west, and north, respectively; but I serves also as a generic term for all bar- 
barians together (Cf. Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 324.4).The term Ssi-i PQS (lit. “ Four 
barbarians ”) is a collective term for the various barbarians dwelling in the four quarters 
of the compass on the periphery of the civilized world of which China was the center. It 
therefore indicates the barbarians in general,—all the barbarians, not those of any par- 
ticular places. Brunnert $92 is in error in translating Hui T‘ung Ssii I Kuan ‘J ial t= 4 
(for BS ) Be as “Residence for Envoys of the Four Tributary States; here were 
domiciled Envoys from Korea, Siam, Tonkin, and Burma... .” 

Under the Ming the Sst I Kuan had had charge of relations both with the bar- 
barians of the north and west and with those of the east and south, there being no 
Li Fan Yiian (see sec. 3 below). Thus the Ssii-i-kuan k‘ao DOR HEF (Lo Chén-yii 
ed., 1924) records relations with the Mongols, Samarkand, Turfan, Tibet, Hami, etc., 
and also with Champa, Japan, Java, Burma, and the like. 
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less upon force than upon the Chinese way of life embodied in 
such things as the Confucian code of conduct and the use of the 
Chinese written language; the sign of the barbarian was not race or 
origin so much as non-adherence to this way of life. From this it 
followed, secondly, that those barbarians who wished to “come and 
be transformed” (lai-hua), and so participate in the benefits of 
(Chinese) civilization, must recognize the supreme position of the 
Emperor; for the Son of Heaven represented all mankind, both 
Chinese and barbarian, in his ritual sacrifices before the forces of 
nature. Adherence to the Chinese way of life automatically entailed 
the recognition of the Emperor’s mandate to rule all men. This 
supremacy of the Emperor as mediator between Heaven and Earth 
was most obviously acknowledged in the performance of the kotow, 
the three kneelings and nine prostrations to which European envoys 
later objected.’ It was also acknowledged by the bringing of a tribute 


*Yano (2) 151-180 summarizes numerous Chinese and western references to the 
subject. 

It should be emphasized that the relationship to the Son of Heaven expressed by 
the kotow was shared by all mankind, Chinese and barbarian alike. The highest 
dignitaries of the empire performed this ceremony on appropriate occasion,—as did 
the Emperor himself when paying reverence to Heaven (pai-t‘ien #f# 7x). The kotow 
performed unilaterally, on the other hand, expressed an inferiority of status in the 
universal order, without which there could be no order. It was therefore appropriate, 
honorable, and indeed good manners when performed in the right context. Other 
contexts might require less elaborate ceremonies, such as one kneeling and three 
prostrations. Strictly speaking, this was also a “knocking of the head,” k‘o-t‘ou TABA- 
For clarity we suggest the term “full kotow” for three kneelings and nine prostra- 
tions, (theoretically) knocking the head upon the ground, san-kuei chiu-k‘ou li 
= Perrone: “modified kotow” for three kneelings and nine reverences bowing 
the head over the hands upon the ground, san-kuei chiu-pai li; and “single kotow” 
or “double kotow” for one-third or two-thirds, respectively, of the full kotow,— 
i-kuei san-k‘ou li, érh-kuei liu-k‘ou li. 

This universal order of ceremony which expressed the order of all mankind may be 
illustrated by the following random references to the Ta-Ch‘ing t‘ung-li (chiian 42 
chiin-li, military ceremonial): in the ceremony of announcing the sacrifices, the 
Emperor performed the modified kotow (4b). On receiving a seal indirectly from 
the Emperor, a generalissimo (Ta Chiang Chiin; cf. B 658: Field Marshal) and his staff 
performed the full kotow (12b). In another ceremony, they and the princes and 
high ministers of state followed the Emperor in the modified kotow (21). The princes 
and ministers later performed one kneeling and one prostration (i-kuei i-k‘ou li), and 
again one head-knocking from their seats 4-}S44RF7—DPRS (2b). When a 
Mongolian prince met a prince of the imperial Manchu clan, they both performed a 
double kotow (Ch. 46 pin-li, ceremonial for guests. 1). Officials at the capital and in 
the provinces saluted each other with three formal bows (5, 11, 15 san-i = 8; 
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of local produce, by the formal bestowal of a seal, comparable to the 
investiture of a vassal in medieval Europe, and in other ways. Thus 
the tributary system, as the sum total of these formalities, was the 
mechanism by which barbarous non-Chinese regions were given their 
place in the all-embracing Chinese political, and therefore ethical, 
scheme of things.® 

This general theory is of course familiar to the most casual student 
of Chinese history, and yet the realities of the situation are still a 
matter of dispute. In the intercourse between the Chinese state and 
the barbarians, commercial relations became inseparably bound up 
with tributary. Trade was conducted by barbarian merchants who 
accompanied the tributary envoy to the frontier or even to the 
capital; sometimes it was conducted by the members of the mission 
itself. That tribute was a cloak for trade has been a commonplace 
ever since merchants from the Roman orient arrived in China in 166 
A.D. claiming to be envoys of Marcus Aurelius. Thus Benedict pr 
Gorz, crossing Central Asia in the year 1604, describes the “sham 


embassies” of merchants from the western kingdoms who “ forge 
public letters in the names of the kings whom they profess to repre- 
sent” and “under pretence of being ambassadors go and offer tribute 
to the Emperor.” * Innumerable other examples could be cited where- 


cf. Gizs 5394 tso-i {EF “to make a salute by bending the body until the hands 
touch a little below the knees, and then rising and raising the hands to the level 
of the eyebrows ”). To a superior official, a single kotow might also be used, perhaps 
followed by three bows (14b, 16b, 17). Bows and similar formalities were also 
prescribed for apprentices, friends, and relatives (20-21). In all this, the prescriptions 
regarding precedence in entering doors and directions faced in sitting were equally 
detailed. 

It should be noted (1) that all ceremonies between individuals were reciprocal in 
the sense that both parties took part; (2) that the ceremonial for barbarian visitors 
(chiian 45, pin-li) was an integral part of the whole body of ceremonial just referred 
to. Egalitarian westerners were ill-prepared to maintain their proper status, or any 
other, in this system of rites. 

* Various aspects of the rationale of tribute have been eloquently set forth by T. C. 
Lin (2), and its general background by Owen Larrrmors, Inner Asian Frontiers of 
China, New York, 1940. 

"Sir Henry Yuuz, revised by H. Corpmer, Cathay and the Way Thither..., (4 
vols. London 1918-16) 4.235, 242, 243n. For other examples cf. GromNneveLpT 4-5, 
DuyvenpaK (1) 74n., (2) 378-9. CHana Hsing-lang BTR [Chung-hsi chiao-t‘ung 
shihliao hui-p'ien Hp PGE i 32 EYE FF (Miscellaneous historical materials on Sino- 
western relations), vol. 5, p. 534] states that the Kansu Governor reported in 1502 
that there were more than 150 self-styled rulers (wang) trading from the Western 
Regions; cf. Ming-shih 332.6 (T‘ung-wén shu-chii ed. 1894). 
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in tribute, in the minds of the tribute bearers, was merely a formality 
connected with trade; at Macao and Canton, indeed, the Europeans 
in their concentration upon the substance of commerce eventually 
forgot all about the formality which theoretically still went with it. 

This economic interpretation, however, is made from the point of 
view of the barbarians. The motivation of the Court is a different 
matter. 

The argument that the tributary system was developed by the 
Court chiefly for political defense has been succinctly stated by Dr. 
T. F. Tstane: “Out of this period of intense struggle and bitter 
humiliation [the eleventh and twelfth centuries], the neo-Confucian 
philosophy, which began then to dominate China, worked out a 
dogma in regard to international relations, to hold sway in China 
right to the middle of the nineteenth century. ... That dogma asserts 
that national security could only be found in isolation and stipulates 
that whoever wished to enter into relations with China must do so 
as China’s vassal, acknowledging the supremacy of the Chinese em- 
peror and obeying his commands, thus ruling out all possibility of 
international intercourse on terms of equality. It must not be con- 
strued to be a dogma of conquest or univeral dominion, for it im- 
posed nothing on foreign peoples who chose to remain outside the 
Chinese world. It sought peace and security, with both of which 
international relations were held incompatible. If relations there had 
to be, they must be of the suzerain-vassal type, acceptance of which 
meant to the Chinese acceptance of the Chinese ethic on the part of 
the barbarian... . 

“Tt must not be assumed that the Chinese Court made a profit out 
of ... tribute. The imperial gifts bestowed in return were usually 
more valuable than the tribute . .. Chinese statesmen before the latter 
part of the nineteenth century would have ridiculed the notion that 
national finance and wealth should be or could be promoted by means 
of international trade. On China’s part the permission to trade was 
intended to be a mark of imperial bounty and a means of keeping the 
barbarians in the proper state of submissiveness. . . .”® 

Thus we might conclude that trade and tribute were cognate aspects 
of a single system of foreign relations, the moral value of tribute being 
the more important in the minds of the rulers of China, and the 


®°T. F. Tstanc (Cuan T‘ing-fu 4 ZERR), “China and European Expansion ” 
(Politica 2 no. 5, Mar. 1936, pp. 1-18), pp. 3-4. A lecture delivered at the London 
School of Economics. 
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material value of trade in the minds of the barbarians; this balance 
of interests would allow mutual satisfaction and the system would 
continue to function. From this it might be concluded further that 
the tributary system really worked in reverse, the submission of the 
barbarians being actually bought and paid for by the trade con- 
ceded to them by China. But this last is an over-simplification which 
runs counter to the whole set of ideas behind the system, and it also 
overlooks the interesting possibility, which deserves exploration, of an 
imperial economic interest,—for instance, in the silk export trade. In 
short it seems impossible at present to make more than one generali- 
zation: that the tributary system was a framework within which all 
sorts of intersts, personal and imperial, economic and social, found 
their expression. Further study should reveal an interplay between 
greed and statecraft, dynastic policy and vested interest, similar to 
that in other great political institutions. 

One untouched aspect of the system is its functioning as a diplo- 
matic medium. Since all foreign relations in the Chinese view were 
ipso facto tributary relations, it followed that all types of international 
intercourse, if they occurred at all in the experience of China, had to 
be fitted into the tributary system. Thus Chinese envoys were some- 
times sent abroad to spy out the enemy or to seek allies, and foreign 
envoys came and conducted negotiations at the capital, all within this 
framework. As an introduction to this aspect of the subject, we quote 
below from the prefaces to the sections on tributary ritual in the Ta- 
Ming chi-li KAAS (Collected Ceremonies of the Ming Dynasty), 
an official work of the Ming period.® Naturally, these prefaces re- 
count what the Court hoped everyone would believe had generally 
occurred during the course of Chinese history, but this merely en- 
hances their value for our purpose. (We omit passages recounting 
details concerning various tribes and rulers.) 

“ CEREMONIAL FOR VISITORS: 1. FOREIGN KINGS PRESENTING TRIBUTE 
at Court (Fan-wang ch‘ao-kung # = 3)R). 

“The kings of former times cultivated their own refinement and 
virtue in order to subdue persons at a distance, whereupon the bar- 
barians (of the east and north) came to Court to have audience. This 
comes down as a long tradition HA fi. 


* Ta-Ming chi-li (Palace edition, 1530). We quote from the first two or three pages, 
respectively, forming general introductions (tsung-hsii MAFF) to ch. 30-32 (pin-li 
iit Ceremonial for Visitors 1-3). 
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“In the time of King Tang of Yin (trad. dates B.C. 1766-1754), 
the Ti-ch‘iang [an ancient Tibetan tribe in E. Kansu and Kokonor], 
distant barbarians, came to offer gifts and to visit the king. In the 
time of (King) T‘ai Mou (trad. dates B.C. 1637-1563) the remote 
tribes [ch‘ung-i Hi## i.e. those so far off as to require repeated inter- 
pretations] which came to Court (consisted of) 76 countries. 

“When King Wu of the Chou (trad. dates 1122-1116) overcame 
the Shang, (there was) a great meeting of the feudal lords and the 
barbarians on the four quarters (ssii-i), and there was written (the 
chapter on) the meeting of the princes.1° In the autumn officials 
(section) of the Chow li, (it is stated that) the interpreting officer 
had charge of the envoys of the countries of the wild tribes of the 
south and east (man-i), of Min (Fukien?), of the north (mai), and 
of the west (jung-ti), and gave them instructions and explanations. 

“The Han dynasty established (an officer) in charge of guests and 
official interpreters, a chief and assistants, to guide the barbarians 
(ssi-i) who came to Court to present tribute. Also they established 
(an office) in charge of dependent states, and a chief interpreter of 
the nine [languages; i. e. one capable of speaking the tongues of foreign 
nations]. Under the Emperor Wu in 111 B.C. the Yeh-lang [chieftain, 
from the Yunnan-Szechwan frontier] came to Court. Thereafter the 
outer barbarians sent tribute to Court without interruption. In 53 
B.C. the chieftain of the Hsiung-nu came to the Court. In 51 B.C. 
the Hsiung-nu chieftain, Chi-chii-shan 1? #@J44l came to Court. Both 
had audience at the Sweet Spring Palace.** In 28 B. C. the barbarians 
from all sides (ssii-i) came to the Court and received direction from 
the grand master of ceremonial for ambassadors.1* Under the Emperor 
Shun in 136 A.D. the king of the Wo-nu (Japan?) came to Court. 
For all of these there were regulations for entertainment at banquets 
and the bestowal of gifts. 


2° Wang-hui — $f, forming chiian 7 in the I chou shu 3% )5)#; cf. Kuang han-wei 
ts‘ung-shu HARES. 1592 edition, ts‘é 34-36. 

“Cf. Chou Li JR, Hsiang-hsi $8 FF 38.14b (in Shih-san-ching chu-su += 
PETE Hf, Kiangsi edition, 1815) (Bror 2. Kiu 34. fol. 26-27). 

12. Cf. Ch‘ten Han shu (Palace edition, 1739) 94 sec. B. 3b. Established as chieftain 
58 B.C., ibid. sec. A. $7. The name is given here as Chi-hou-shan $&; likewise in 
K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien Be RRS¢HR under Jf). 

28 Kan-ch‘iian kung 3%, a summer palace in Shensi, N. W. of Ch‘ang-an, dating 
from the time of the First Emperor, cf. Gies (A Chinese-English Dictionary, 1912) 
5823. 

“Ta hung lu KPBME, cf. Hung Lu Ssi ZF, Court of State Ceremonial in T‘ang 
and Ch‘ing, B 935; Kuwapara 7.14 refers to it as “ the office of foreign affairs.” 
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“Under the Tang there was established the Chu K‘o Lang Chung 
4288+ (Secretary in Charge of Guests), in charge of all the bar- 
barians (fan) who came to Court. His activities in receiving and 
entertaining (them) were four in number: Going out to meet and 
greet them (lao #}); preparing them for audience (i.e. warning them) ; 
foreign kings receiving an audience; banqueting the rulers of foreign 
states. The ceremonies for these (activities) were detailed. .. . 

“Tn the Sung period there were more than forty states which pre- 
sented tribute at Court, all of them merely sending envoys to present 
the tribute. Although foreign kings did not regularly themselves come 
to the Court for audience, still the ceremonies for reception and 
audience which appear in the books of ceremony are about the same 
as for the T‘ang. 

“Yiian dynasty: in 1210 the king of the Uigurs, I-tu-hu RAB, 
came to Court. Under Shih-tsu (Kublai Khan) in 1264, an imperial 
command was given to the King of Korea (Kao-li), Chih #fi, order- 
ing him to cultivate the ceremony of shih-chien.** In the sixth month 
Chih came to the Court at Shang-tu [“ Xanadu,” near modern Dolonor]. 
Thereafter when the (rulers of) foreign countries came to Court, they 
waited for the day of a great Court assembly on the first day of the 
first month or on an imperial birthday, and then performed the 
ceremony. 

“Now it is proposed, as to the reigning dynasty, that when foreign 
kings come to Court, there shall first be despatched an official of the 
city of Nanking (Ying-t‘ien fu) to go out to meet them and greet 
them. When they have arrived at the Residence ** there shall be sent 


5 Hb Cf. Chou li KFT A. Ta hsing jén 37.20: HES FL (Bior 2.406: En un 
siecle ou dans un age d’homme, ils doivent une visite a l’empéreur) . 

*° Kuan ff, standing for Hui T‘ung Kuan $f]. This refers of course to the Hui 
T‘ung Ssii I Kuan PQ (or $$) under the Board of Ceremonies, rather than to 
the Hui T‘ung Kuan (Imperial Despatch Office, Mayers 182 xiv) under the Board 
of War; but it presents a typical problem of translation,—the reference being known 
to all, what English words shall be generally used for it? Brunnert 392 gives Residence 
for Envoys of the Four Tributary States, an erroneous interpretation as noted above 
(note 4). Cuang Té-ch‘ang 273 uses the romanization Hui-tung-kwan, without attempt- 
ing a translation, but this otherwise sound procedure involves in this case ambiguity 
with the office above mentioned under the Board of War. T. C. Lin (2) 879 offers 
Cosmopolitan Palaces, which is sound in meaning but perhaps a bit flamboyant. 
Cuane Tien-tsé 50 sidesteps the problem of translating Hui T‘ung Kuan by using 
Ssi-i-kuan; this is no solution for the non-sinological reader. In order to conform as 
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further (an official of) the Board (of Ceremony) at the capital to 
prepare a feast. Thereupon they shall practice the ceremonies. They 
are to have imperial audience in the Féng-t‘ien Hall KB and to 
have audience with the Heir-apparent in the Eastern Palace. When 
the imperial audiences are finished, a banquet is offered to them. The 
officers and departments (of government) at the capital all are to 
prepare banquets to entertain them. When they return, officers are 
to be sent to escort them out of the boundaries. Now all their cere- 
monial is drawn up to form the section on “ Foreign kings presenting 
tribute at court... .” 1” 


“2, FOREIGN ENVOYS PRESENTING TRIBUTE AT Court (Fan-shih ch‘ao- 
kung #2 WA). 

“ According to the Chou li, ‘ when the envoys from the four quarters 
arrive, if they are great guests then they are received ceremoniously; 
if they are small guests then their presents are accepted and their 
statements are listened to.’** By small guests is meant the official 
envoys sent by foreign countries. The envoys of foreign countries all 
are barbarians, and do not practice these ceremonies. Therefore one 
only listens to their statements, and that is all. When King Wu over- 
came the Shang, he opened communications with the nine I (eastern 
barbarians) and the eight Man (southern barbarians). ... States at 
a great distance came to offer up presents; in all cases their offerings 
were accepted and their statements were listened to. 

“Under the Han .. . (a total of) thirty-six states were all de- 
pendents of the Middle (Kingdom) and offered tribute . . . (when) 
they came to present offerings, they all received rewards so as to send 
them away with gifts. 

“In the T‘ang when foreign envoys offered tribute, the ceremonies 
for their banqueting and audience had four parts: going out to meet 
and greet them; preparing them for audience; receiving the foreign 
envoys congratulatory memorials and presents; and the Emperor’s 
banquet for the envoys of foreign countries. .. . 


closely as possible tc the chief manual now available (BRUNNERT) we suggest Residence 
for Tributary Envoys. 

Duyvenpak (3) 45-49 uses “lodginghouse” but not as an official title, and agrees 
that Lin has “rather overtranslated.” Prof. Duyvenpak also describes (from the 
Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li) some seven locations of establishments used to house 
embassies at various dates, all nominally under or part of the Hui T‘ung Kuan, a title 
which therefore cannot easily be associated with one particular place. 

17 Ta-Ming chi-li 30. 1-2b. 

18 Cf. Chou Li, Hsiao hsing jén $7.24 (Bror 2.411). 


TET SEN Te BAe ORIG cain ae sy ses eae TE 
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“Under the Sung when the envoys of foreign countries arrived, they 
were feasted and given audience in the hall of the palace (tzii-ch‘én 
tien 4% BR) and in the Ch‘ung-chéng Hall BBE. The ceremonies 
for going out to meet and greet (the envoys), preparing them for 
audience, and entertaining them at banquets, all were the same as for 
the T‘ang.... 

“In the Yiian period from the time of the Emperor T“ai-tsu 
(Jenghis Khan, 1206-1227) the Uigurs (wei-wu-érh R52), the 
Moslems (hui-hu [EJ#§), the Tanguts (Hsi Hsia), the Western Re- 
gions, and Koryo all sent envoys to present tribute. After the time 
of the Emperor Shih-tsu (Kublai Khan 1260-1294), Annam, Champa, 
Yunnan, Laos,*® Northern Burma (Mien kuo #@§), Tali (in Yun- 
nan), and Fu-lang,”° all sent envoys to offer up tribute. 

“Under the reigning dynasty in 1369, the country of Champa sent 
a minister (named) Hu-tu-man Fé#h® to come with tribute; Koryé 
sent a minister, the President of the Board of Ceremonies, Huna 
Shang-tsai Zt fv; Annam sent a minister, T‘unc Shih-min [AIFF 
and others. All presented tribute of local produce. When they had 
arrived (at the borders of China), an officer memorialized for the 
Emperor’s information and went out of the capital (ch‘u kuo mén 
HBF) to meet and greet them. On an appointed day after they had 
presented a tributary memorial and presents of local produce at the 
Féng-t‘ien Hall, they presented their memorials and local produce at 
the central palace (i.e. to the Empress) and at the eastern palace 
(to the Heir-apparent). After the Emperor sent officials to the Resi- 
dence (hui-t‘ung-kuan) to give them banquets, the Heir-apparent 
again sent officials to treat them ceremoniously. The departments 
and offices at the capital all held banquets. When they were about 
to return, a legate was sent to console them and escort them out of 
the boundaries. If it was an ordinary Court, then the clerks in the 
Grand Secretariat (chung-shu) took receipt of the tributary memorials 
and the local produce. On the following day the envoys followed the 
ushers into an imperial audience, and their banquet was conferred 
upon them. The Emperor and the Heir-apparent composed rescripts 
(to the tributary memorials) and treated (the envoys) ceremoniously. 
We now arrange these ceremonies to form the section on ‘ Foreign 
envoys presenting tribute at court... .’” 

** & Bf chin-ch‘ih, lit. gold teeth, Laos or Shan tribes who gilded their teeth. 

* #HHE Gres 3659 identifies this with Fu-lin $f, now recognized as the Eastern 
Roman Empire or Syria. 

* Ta-Ming chi-li $1. 1-38. 


2 
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“3. Senpinc (CHINESE) ENVOYS (ABROAD) (Ch‘ien-shih if). 

“In ancient times the Son of Heaven, toward the feudal princes 
who had submitted to him, occasionally would observe the ceremony 
of inquiring about charities, congratulations, or mourning sacrifices. 
Envoys were not yet sent to pay visits outside the Nine Chou (i.e. 
the empire). 

“In the Han period the Emperor Kao (B.C. 206-195) sent Lu 
Chia BH on a mission to Nan-yiieh (Kwangtung-Kwangsi), con- 
ferring upon him a seal of office. In the time of the filial (Emperor) 
Wén (179-157) Lu Chia again was sent, receiving an imperial man- 
date (chao) to go to Nan-yiieh. When the filial (Emperor) Wu (140- 
87) had dealings with the barbarians (ssii-i) he sent Cuane Ch‘ien 
i@# on a mission to the Western Regions (in the capacity of) an 
imperial guard (lang &), and Su Wu @iK on a mission to the 
Hsiung-nu as a lieutenant-general (chung lang chiang PBB) . There- 
after whenever a foreign kingdom had a bereavement, condoling in- 
quiries were made; when they came with inquiries and presents, they 
were answered and rewarded; when they tendered their allegiance, an 
imperial seal was bestowed upon them. The Emperor Kuang-wu in 
A. D. 50 sent the lieutenant-general Tuan Ch‘én B¢#f and the assist- 
ant governor Wane Yii 4h, on a mission to the southern Chieftain 
(of the Hsiung-nu). The Chieftain prostrated himself to receive the 
imperial mandate. In 55 A. D. the Chieftain died and (the Emperor) 
sent the lieutenant-general, Tuan Ch‘én, in command of an army to 
go and offer condolences. . . . 

“In the Tang period when an envoy was sent to a foreign country 
he was called ‘an envoy’to foreign countries’ (ju-fan shih A#1®). 


“In the Sung period when an envoy was sent to a foreign country 
he was called ‘an envoy with a state message’ (kuo-hsin shih BU{a1#). 
The Emperor T‘ai-tsu in 975 sent the Hsi shang ko mén shih ((§_E 
PAFA4 Usher of the Upper Western Hall), Hao Ch‘ung-hsin #22/2) 
on a mission to the Khitan, with the secretary of the Court of Sacri- 
ficial Worship as his assistant. From this time on, messengers were 
sent without interruption. .. . 

“Under the Yiian in 1211 (the Emperor) sent an envoy to the 
kingdom of the Uigurs. Their ruler, I-tu-hu, was greatly pleased, and 
treated (the envoy) with very extensive ceremony. For this reason 
he sent an envoy to pay tribute. In 1260 (the Emperor, i.e. Kublai 
Khan) sent the Director of the Board of Ceremonies, Mine Chia 
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iF, and the Assistant Department Director L1 Chiin #, as en- 
voys to Annam and Tali. In 1266 he sent the Vice-President of the 
Board of War, Hei-ti #49, as envoy to Japan. In 1291 he sent the 
President of the Board of Ceremonies, Cane Li-tao R238, as en- 
voy to Annam; in 1293 he also sent Liane Tséng #@ffF and Cxu‘in Fu 
{iF as envoys to Annam, to summon envoys to come to the Court; 
he also gave an imperial command that the son (of the ruler of 
Annam) should come for an audience. 

“The reigning dynasty has united the whole empire into one. 
Various envoys have been sent out in order to show compassion to 
those at a distance. To such countries as Korea (Kao-li), Annam, and 
Champa imperial proclamations have been promulgated and the im- 
perial commands have been sent to them. Furthermore by imperial 
command envoys have gone and conferred the imperial seal. The 
dynasty has also sent down fragrant presents in order to make sacrifices 
to the mountains and streams of these countries. Its purpose in 
soothing and subduing the barbarians of the four quarters is most 
complete. We now in detail set forth the ceremonies connected with 
the issue of imperial proclamations, the conferring of a seal, and the 
bestowals and gifts to form the section on ‘Sending Envoys....’” ” 


From the official résumé just quoted, several things stand out. 


Relations between the Son of Heaven and his tributaries were on an 
ethical basis, and hence reciprocal. The tributaries were submissive 
and reverent, the Emperor was compassionate and condescending. 
These reciprocal relationships required formal expression. Presentation 
of tribute was a ritual performance, balanced by the forms of im- 
perial hospitality and bestowal of imperial gifts. Hence the great im- 
portance of ceremonies, so complicated that they must be practiced 
under guidance beforehand. The detailed regulations given at length 
in official Chinese works ** might fruitfully be compared with the 
feudal and ecclesiastical ceremonies of medieval Europe. 


*? Ibid. $2. 1-3. 

°° Cf. Wan-li hui-tien 58, 8b line 9): “ Reception by a foreign country of a seal and 
goods: . . . the foreign king and his officials in a body all kneel. The envoy proclaims 
the imperial decree, reading, ‘His Majesty the Emperor commands his envoy 
(to be filled in by name) to take a seal and confer it on your country’s king 
and also confer goods.’ When this proclamation is finished, the envoy holds 
up in both hands the seal which is conferred and the goods, and facing the 
west gives them to the foreign king. The foreign king kneels and receives them, and 
gives them to his attendants. When this is finished, the ceremonial conductor (yin-li 
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But, as in European experience, very practical results were achieved 
within this cloak of ritual. Mourning for the dead being a major 
ceremony in the Confucian life, the Emperor could properly send his 
envoys abroad on the death of a foreign ruler, at just the time when 
it was desirable to have information as to the new ruler and perhaps 
exert pressure upon affairs in the foreign state. Tuan Ch‘én, in going 
to offer condolences to the Hsiung-nu, incidentally took an army with 
him. Bestowal of an imperial seal upon a new ruler has obvious 
analogies to the recognition of new governments practiced in the West. 
Diplomatic courtesies of a sort were extended to tributary envoys, 
who traveled by government post and received state burial if they 
died in China. Other comparisons can be made to show that the 
tributary system functioned, among other things, as a diplomatic 
medium. The fact that the normal needs of foreign intercourse could 
be met in this egocentric manner tended to perpetuate it, and made 
any other system seem impossible. Hence the fatal tenacity with which 
the Manchu Court in the modern period tried to solve its foreign 
problems through the ancient tributary mechanism. 


2. TRIBUTARIES OF THE LATE MING. 


The foregoing essay has attempted to suggest certain lines of 
approach to this subject, any one of which might be made a topic in 


itself. The nature of the sources, however, seems to prescribe a certain 
order of investigation: studies of political theory and national psy- 
chology connected with tribute must wait upon a more complete 
understanding of the basic facts of the system, in particular upon an 
understanding of its economic basis,—what were the conditions of 
trade between the tributaries and China? This important commercial 
aspect, in turn, can be approached perhaps most easily through a 
study of the so-called tribute embassies themselves,—whence did they 
come and how often? This brings us to the immediate question, what 
places outside of China were actively tributary, and what fluctuations 
can be observed in their sending of embassies? 

Students of the Ch‘ing period are fortunate not only in their oppor- 
tunities in a virgin field but also in the fact that a number of 


5m) calls out, ‘ Fall prostrate; rise (to a kneeling position); get up.’ The official 
usher calls out the same (commands). The foreign king and his officials in a body 
all fall prostrate, rise (to a kneeling position), and get up .. .” etc. Paurnier 14-22 
gives a not impeccable but useful translation of Ta-ch‘ing t‘ung-li Kine (edition 
1756) ch. 43 on tributary ceremony in general. 
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eminent scholars have established, by their studies of the Ming 
period, certain points d’appui from which Ch‘ing studies may take 
their start. Researches on the maritime expeditions under Cafne Ho 
are a case in point, to say nothing of those concerning medieval travelers 
in Central Asia. Since, moreover, the Manchus took over the Ming 
administration almost as it stood and altered it only by degrees, the 
Ch‘ing system of government can really be understood only against its 
Ming background. We therefore begin with a glance at the tributary 
system of the late Ming period. 

With the exception of certain aboriginal border tribes under the 
supervision of the Board of War, all Ming tributary relations were 
under the management of the Reception Department (Chu K‘o Ssii 
4% ]) of the Board of Ceremonies.** We present below (table 1) 
the tributaries listed under the Reception Department in the last 
Ming edition of the Collected Statutes (1587) .*5 It will at once be 


**The Statutes open as follows (Wan-li hui-tien 105.80, in ts‘é 7): “Reception 
Department: the Directors, Assistant Directors, and Second Class Secretaries share 
the charge of matters connected with the various barbarians’ presentation of tribute 
at Court, and their entertainment and the bestowal of gifts upon them. They select 
their interpreters and attendants, and make known to them the prohibitory regu- 
lations. They also have control over gifts made, by imperial grace to the various 
officials (of the empire) and the tribute of local produce from the various provinces. 

“Court tribute (ch‘ao-kung): at the beginning of the dynasty the Court tribute 
(i.e. presented at Court) of the various foreign countries and of the tribal officials 
among the barbarians was clearly recorded in the Administrative Duties [chih-chang 
Im for Chu-ssit chih-chang #5 BJ (Administrative duties of the various offices), the 
first work listed in the bibliography given in Wan-li hui-tien, ts‘é 1, preceding chiian 1). 
Thereafter those who longed to be transformed (i.e. civilized, mu-hua ché #24445) 
multiplied, the cases and precedents daily increased, and the Tribal Officials Office 
(t‘u-kuan ya-mén) was set up. For this, see under the Board of War; matters con- 
cerning Court tribute are appended here. 

“ Barbarians of the east and south, part one: see the Ancestral Instructions [tsu-hsiin 
jill, for Huang-Ming tsu-hsiin £2 AA, another work listed in the bibliography just 
noted] and the Administrative Duties; there are altogether twenty countries. The 
Ancestral Instructions enumerate the unconquered barbarians as follows: Korea (Kao- 
li), Japan, Great and Small Liu-ch‘iu, Annam, Cambodia, Siam, Champa, Samudra, 
Western Ocean (Hsi-yang), Java, Pahang, Pai-hua (Po-hua?), Palembang, Brunei,— 
altogether fifteen countries. In the Duties of Administration there are also recorded 
the countries of Chola, Western Ocean Chola, Lan-pang, Tan-pa, Samudra,—which is 
a bit different from the Ancestral Instructions.” The Statute continues from here as 
quoted in note 26. 

*° Wan-li hui-tien 105-108. For comparative purposes we take this list from the 
Ming hui-tien as the most exact available description of the situation in 1587, a 
century before the first edition of the Ch‘ing hui-tien in 1690. It may be compared 
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observed that this list includes those distant places visited by the 
fleets under Cufinc Ho some two centuries earlier, with most of 
which formal relations had ceased as soon as the Chinese expeditions 
failed to reappear after 1433. It therefore gives a totally incorrect im- 
pression of the number of countries actively tributary in 1587; it is, 
rather, a list of all countries with which the Ming dynasty had ever 
had nominal tributary relations.” For the reader’s guidance it may 
be totaled as follows, under the categories given in the Statutes: 


Court TRIBUTE: 
*Barbarians of the east and south, part one: 18 (Korea through Tan-pa) ; 
*Barbarians of the east and south, part two: 45 (Sulu through Cananore) ; 
*Northern barbarians: 
Small princes toward the north: 8 entries (Mongol princes, et al.) 
Barbarians of the northeast: 2 entries (Jurchen, et al.) 


Western barbarians; part one: 4 entries (Hami etc.) 
38 countries of the Western Regions 


13 other western places. 
“Western barbarians, part two: (Tibet, and aboriginal or border 
a tribes, some 20 entries, not listed 
in this article.) 


(Total entries listed below in this artiéle: 123.) 


The Chinese version of these place names and the mechanics of their 
identification we have confined to an index, part 8 below. 

In anticipation of our second problem, how often these tributaries 
were recorded as sending tribute (which may indicate the frequency 


with the quite similar list given in the Ming History, ch. 320-332, a survey of which 
was published by BreTscHNEWER in 1876 et seq. (see appendix 1). 

2° This fact is indicated by indirection in the opening passages of the Statute: 

“ At the beginning of the Hung-wu period (1368-1398) various envoys were sent 
with imperial proclamations to go and announce them to the various barbarians, 
with a view to establishing peace over the four seas (i.e. all the world). Frequently 
there were accompanying envoys (with the imperial envoys, on their return) who 
came to Court to present tribute. In 1375 it was imperially ordered that Annam, 
Korea, and Champa should send tribute to Court every three years, and when a king 
in those countries succeeded to the throne then the heir-apparent should appear (at 
Court). During the Yung-lo period (1403-1424) on several occasions there were 
troubles in the Western Ocean and (the Emperor) sent palace (i.e. eunuch) envoys 
with 30,000 seamen, taking gold and silks to bestow them as imperial gifts. There 
were sixteen envoys who accompanied (the Chinese, on their return) to present 
tribute at Court.” 

Nothing further is said concerning tribute presented during the century and a half 
which had preceded the publication of the Wan-li hui-tien. 
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of trade), we note after each place the dates *” mentioned by the 
compilers of the Statutes in connection with each place as they listed 
it. These may be presumed to be important milestones at least in the 
opinion of the compilers. (The first seven states, Korea through 
Champa, sent tribute with comparative regularity, and the compilers 
of the Statutes gave certain additional facts which we indicate regard- 
ing the periodicity and route of their tribute embassies.) 


Taste 1. Mina Trisurarigs As oF 1587. 


CounTRY Trisute EMBASSIES Periopiciry 


Korea 1369 ff. 1372, every 3 


(Chao-hsien) yrs. or 1 yr.; 
after 1403, 


Japan 1374 refused, accepted 1381 
1408-1551 occasional 

Liu-ch‘iu 1368 ff. 

Annam 1369 ff. 


Cambodia 1371 ff. Court tribute 
(Chén-la) indefinite 

Siam 1371 ff. 8 yrs. 

Champa 1369 ff. 3 yrs. 

Java 1372, 1381, 1404, 1407 1443 every 3 


(Chao-wa) yrs., later 
indefinite 


CounTRY TRIBUTE EMBASSIES CountrY TRIBUTE EMBASSIES 


Pahang 1378, 1414 Chola (Hsi- 1370, 1403 
Pai-hua 1378 yang so-li) 
Palembang 1368, 1871, 1878, 1875, | Chola (So-li) 1372 
(San-fo-ch‘i) 1877 Lan-pang 1376 (in periods 1403- 
Brunei 1371, 1405, 1408, 1414, 24, 1426-35 joined a 
(P‘o-ni) 1425 neighboring country in 
Samudra (Hsii- 1383 sending tribute) 
wén-ta-na) Tan-pa 1377 
Samudra (Su- 1405, 1407, 1431, 1435 Sulu 1417, 1421 
mén-ta-la) Ku-ma-la 1420 





*7In the Collected Statutes most events are dated by year only. The lunar Chinese 
year overlaps the Gregorian by about 34 days, say 10%. It follows that on the 
average one in ten of the year dates given in the Statutes will represent a time (in 
the western month of January) which is really in the succeeding year. 
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Tripute EMBASSIES Country TripuTe Empassizs 
1405, 1407, 1409 Maldive Is. 
Malacca (via Kwangtung) 1405, | Burma (A-wa) a 
1411, 1412, 1414,1424, | Lambri + 
1434, frequently 1445 (Nan-wu-li) 
ff., 1459 Kelantan ” 
Borneo (?So-lo) 1406 Ch‘i-la-ni - 
Aru 1407 with Calicut et al. | Hsia-la-pi ts 
Quilon 1407 with Samudra et al. (Arabia?) 
Bengal 1408, 1414, 14388 K‘u-ch‘a-ni « 
Ceylon 1411, 1412, 1445, 1459 | Wu-shé-la-t‘ang 
Jaunpur 1420 Aden Ms 
Syria (Fu-lin) 1871 Rum, Asia Minor . 
Cochin 1404, 1412 Bengal (P‘éng- C 
Melinde 1414 chia-na) 
The Philippines 1872, 1405, 1576 (via | Shé-la-ch‘i “ 

(Lii-sung) Fukien) Pa-k‘o-i - 
Tieh-li Coyampadi . 
Jih-lo-hsia-chih | sent tribute with Java (K‘an-pa-i-t‘i) 
Marinduque in 1405 Hei-ka-ta bs 

(Ho-mao-li) (also Pai-ka-ta . 
Ku-li-pan-tsu 1405 in 1432) 

(Pansur?) La-sa i 
Ta-hui 1405 Barawa, Africa vd 
Hormuz 1405 Mogadisho i 
Coyampadi 1414 Lambri “i 

(Kan-pa-li) (Nan-p‘o-li) 

Cail Yung-lo period Ch'ien-li-ta “<i 
(1403-1425) Cananore 
Djofar sii (Jurfattan) 








The list of tributaries in the Wan-li hui-tien then continues with the 
northern barbarians, chiefly the Wa-la (Oirats), as quoted below.” 












78“ Court Tribute, part three: Northern barbarians. Of the northern barbarians, 
the Tatars (ta-ta, Tartars) are the largest. Since the Mongolian Yiian (dynasty) 
retired into the Gobi, the remaining troublemakers for generations have called (them- 
selves) Khans (k‘o-han, kagan). On the east is Urianghai, on the west Hami, on the 
north Wa-la. The Wa-la (Oirats) became strong and several times defeated the 
Tatars. Thereafter Urianghai and Hami both tendered their allegiance. But Urianghai 
was then divided to form the three (military) districts of To-yen, etc. (i.e. To-yen, 
Fu-yii, and T‘ai-ning). The chief of the Wa-la, Ma-ho-mu fy ®67K, was invested 
as Prince of Shun-ning Ne B . The Tatar chief of the Altai offered his allegiance and 
was invested as Prince of Ho-ning #])#. Both sent envoys to present tribute. There- 
after they were rebellious and submissive in an uncertain manner. In the Ch‘éng-hua 
period (1465-1487) the small princes also sent tribute. The tribute was without a 
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It then continues: “ Western barbarians, first section: from Lanchow 
in Shensi one crosses the (Yellow) River and goes 1500 li to reach 
Su-chou. From Su-chou west 70 li is the Jade Gate (Chia Yii Kuan). 
Everything outside the Jade Gate is called the Western Regions. But 
to the south of Shensi everything beyond the frontier from Szechwan 
to Yunnan is called the Western Tribes (Hsi-Fan). In the Western 
Regions are seven districts: Hami, Anting, A-tuan (Khotan?), Ch‘ih- 
chin Mongolia, Ch‘ii-hsien, Han-tung, and Han-tung the Left, all 
west of the Gate, Hami being the farthest west #75 DN 05 "G28 Xi 


eee 


Hami - tribute begun 1404, an- | district of 
nual from 1465, every Han-tung 
5 yrs. from 1475 Ch‘ih-chin 1404, every 5 yrs. from 
district of begun 1374 Mongolia 1563 
Anting district of 1487 
Chiii-hsien 


“The tribute sent to the Court by the thirty-eight countries of the 
western regions all passes through Hami. As to their periods for 
tribute, it may be sent off perhaps once in 8 or once in 5 years. The 
(number of) men may not exceed 35.” (The 38 countries are as 
follows: ) 


Herat sent an envoy in 35th | Ilibalik sent tribute 1391, 1406, 
year of Hung-wu (and Bashibalik) 1418, 1418(?), 1487, 
(1402), 1409, 1487 continuous from 1457 

Ha-san Nieh-k‘o-li 

Ha-lieh-erh (or Mieh-k‘o-li) 

Sha-ti-man Badakshan 

Kashgar . (Pa-tan-sha) 

Ha-ti-lan (Khotelan?) Balkh 

Sairam (Sai-lan) Almalik? 

Sao-lan (Sairam?) Togmak 





fixed period. In the Lung-ch‘ing period (1567-1572) Anda He was invested as 
Prince of Shun-i ME. Every year he sends a tribute of horses and has traded (with 
China) to the present time uninterruptedly. The small princes extending toward the 
north (are as follows): The three princes of the Wa-la, [tribute begun 1403; annual, 
with interruptions, from 1458], the Prince of Shun-i [tribute annual from 1570], the 
districts of To-yen, Fu-yii, and T‘ai-ning [1388, tribute twice a year from 1403]. The 
northeastern barbarians are as follows: [Jurchen et al., tribute irregular because of 
distance]. On the west of the sea (is) Chien-chou [annual tribute].” 

BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 159-173 gives an extensive critical account of the same subject- 
matter drawn from the Ming History, and a similar account appears in JA ser. 9, vol. 7 
(1896) . 173-179. 
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Chalish 

Kan-shih 

Bukhara? 

P‘a-la 

Shiraz 

Nishapur 

Kashmir 

Tabriz 

Kuo-sa-ssii 

Khodjend? (Huo-t‘ar:) 

Khodjend (Huc-chan) 

Kucha (K‘u-hsien) 

Khodjend 
(Sha-liu-hai-ya) 
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Ya-hsi 

Yarkand 

Jung (Western 
barbarians?) 

Pai 

Wu-lun 

Alani 

Khotan? (A-tuan) 

Yeh-ssii-ch‘éng 

K‘un-ch‘éng (Kunduz?) 

Shé-hei 

Pai-yin 

K‘o-chieh 


(The list continues with further countries in the west as follows: ) 


1430, 1497, 1509, 1510, 
after 1523 once in 


5 yrs. 


Turfan 


including after 1430: 
Karakhodjo (Huo- 
chou); 
Liu-ch‘én city 
Samarkand 


1409, 1430 

1430 

1387, 1889, 1391, etc.; 
after 1523 once in 
5 yrs. 

Kingdom of Rum after 1524 once in 5 
(Asia) Minor) yrs., via Kansu 

Arabia (Tien-fang, Hsiian-té period (1426- 
Mecca?) 1435), 1517, in 

Chia-ching _ period 

(1522-1566) _ fixed 

to be once in 5 yrs. 





Hsiian-té period 
(1426-1435) 

Khotan (Yii-t‘ien) 1408 

Jih-lo Yung-lo period 

(1403-1424) 


Medina 


Badakshan 
(Pa-ta-hei-shang) 

Andkhui 

Isfahan 

Khorassan 

E-chi-chieh 


1482 

Chia-ching period 
(1522-1566) 

Ha-hsin . 


(The list concludes with Tibet (chiian 108), followed by a score of 
temples and tribes of the Tibetan border or the southwest.) 


When compared with the lists recorded in other Ming sources, this 
one appears to be relatively complete,?® enabling us to make the 
following tentative analysis: 


2° With this list from the Hui-tien of 1587 may be compared that given in the 
(pre-Ming) Wén-hsien t'ung-k‘ao BC PRB ch. 324-882, which includes a total of 
97 barbarian places or peoples. The Ch‘ing supplement to this work (Ch‘in-ting hsii 
wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao), ch. 239-250, the compilation of which was ordered in 1747, in 
a corresponding section lists some 125 places or peoples; this is chiefly for the Ming 
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Eliminating the first seven adjacent states and those entries which 
appear to be duplicates, there are some 50 tributaries communicating 
by sea (of which about 15 remain unidentified so far as we know). 
A dozen of these states are recorded as sending tribute before the 
period of the great Ming expeditions under Cufne Ho (c. 1403-1433) . 
But only half a dozen are recorded as doing so after 1433 (Java 1443 ff., 
Samudra 1435, Malacca 1459, Bengal 1438, Ceylon 1459, Philippines 
1576,—an exception, concerned with a reward for the seizure of 
pirates). Moreover, with the exception noted, not one of these mari- 
time tributaries is recorded as arriving after 1460. 

Turning to the tributaries communicating by land, if we pass over 
the Mongols and others on the north, and the western frontier dis- 
tricts such as Hami, we find a list of 38 tributaries of the western 
region which are said to communicate via Hami. These are listed 
without comment and are almost the same list, item for item, as that 
given in the Ming History (Cf. Brerscunemer 2. 314-15), also with- 
out comment. Almost half of these places are of doubtful identity, 
so far as we are aware, and the entire list, so closely and yet not 
exactly copied later in the Ming History, seems like a hand-me-down,— 
a traditional roll-call without validity for our purposes; perhaps its 
origin can be found in some work of an earlier period. By contrast, 
the dozen western places which conclude the list, and concerning 
which details are given, are plainly of historical importance, par- 
ticularly Turfan, Samarkand, Rum, and Arabia. These four places, 
plus Ilibalik and the two obscure items at the end, appear to be the 
chief “ tributaries ” which functioned independently via Central Asia, 
all the others being grouped under Hami. They seem well suited to 
serve as the alleged or actual sources of merchants in caravan trade. 
It is significant that their tributary activity appears regularly estab- 
lished at the beginning of the Chia-ching period after 1522. 

These observations warrant the hypothesis that the chief activity 
in the sending of tribute embassies under the Ming shifted from the 


period and a great number of the entries are for aboriginal or border tribes or places 
really within the confines of nineteenth century China. 

Another work, the Ta-ming i-t‘ung chih A — RE ch. 89-90,—used by Brer- 
SCHNEIDER,—gives a list of 56 tributaries, all of which are included in the list given 
above. BrETSCHNEIDER 2.176-315 chiefly from the ‘Ming History sections on foreign 
countries (Ming-shih wai-kuo chiian, ch. 329-332), lists 43 tributaries plus 38 smaller 
places (29 via Hami) all of which had intercourse with China from the west by land; 
a score of these are not in the list above, half of them being very obscure items. 
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southern sea-routes to the northwestern land-routes after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, just as the capital had been shifted from 
Nanking to Peking in 1421. 

This general hypothesis is supported by reference to the lists of 
tribute embassies recorded at the end of each annual section in 
the annals of the Ming History (Ming-shih pén-chi). For analytical 
purposes we have constructed a chart of these embassies as recorded 
for the period 1369-1643. Publication of so voluminous a document 
does not seem feasible, particularly when there are so many problems 
of identification and the like still unsolved; but certain observations 
may be based upon it. Judging by the completeness with which the 
embassies from the Southern Sea and the Indian Ocean were recorded 
during the period of the great maritime expeditions,*° this record given 
in the annals may be considered complete enough for survey pur- 
poses.** 

1. First it is worth noting again that embassies from Southeast 
Asia began to come to the Ming capital from the very beginning of 
the dynasty, years before the first of the maritime expeditions under 
Cuéne Ho were sent out. This is not surprising in view of the long 
growth of Chinese trade with this region and the Mongol expeditions 
which had already sailed through it. Thus in the period from 1369 
to 1404 (Cine Ho’s first expedition occupied the years 1405-1407) 
tribute is recorded from Java (Chao-wa) in 11 different years, from 
Java (Shé-p‘o) in 1378, from Brunei (P‘o-ni) in 1371, from Pahang 
(P‘éng-héng) in 1378, from Samudra (Hsii-wén-ta-na) in 1383, from 
Palembang (San-fo-ch‘i) in Sumatra 6 times, and from Chola (So-li) 
on the Coromandel coast of India in 1372. This agrees with the dates 
given in the Collected Statutes and noted above. 

In this period embassies from states adjacent to China,—Korea 
(Kao-li, Kory6é), Liu-ch‘iu, Annam, Champa, Cambodia, Siam, Tibet 
(Wu-ssii-tsang) ,—are comparatively regular and frequent. It is note- 


5° Prettiot (1) 317n. states that all the South Sea embassies in the period of the 
Ming expeditions were recorded in the Ming-shih pén-chi. In the case of Central Asian 
embassies the Hui-tien seems to refer to some not recorded in the Pén-chi. This is 
not unexpected, judged by the example of the Ch‘ing records analyzed in part 6 
below. On the other hand nearly all the references to XV century embassies from Java 
and Champa collected by Frerranp 14. 5-11 are included in the Ming History. 

*1 The annals (Chung-hua shu-chii edition) list some 36 tributaries arriving in the 
period 1369-1404, some 55 in the period 1405-1433, some 16 in 1484-1500, and some 
14 in the long period 1500-1643. 
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worthy, however, that relatively few are recorded from Central Asia: 
Samarkand 3 times, Bashibalik once, and but few others. 


2. During the much-studied period of the maritime expeditions up 
to 1433, when tribute embassies from the Indian Ocean graced the 
court frequently, the activity of embassies from Central Asia steadily 
increased. Beginning in 1421 the Wa-la (Oirats) are recorded in al- 
most every year up to 1453. Meanwhile Badakshan, Shiraz, and 
Ispahan are recorded for 1419, Herat in 1415 and later, Ilibalik from 
1426; and, most important, Hami, the funnel for Central Asian trade, 
begins to be regularly recorded in 1415, as does Turfan also. 


3. During the remainder of the sixteenth century after the end of 
the maritime expeditions in 1433, Tibet and the other countries ad- 
jacent to China are recorded with a good deal of regularity with the 
exception of Korea (Chao-hsien) which appears in the record only a 
few times after 1397 (perhaps because it could be taken for granted), 
while Japan is recorded half a dozen times. Of the many countries 
from the Indian Ocean and the South Sea, only Java and Malacca 
(recorded 10 times between 1439 and 1481) continue with much 
regularity, Ceylon (Hsi-lan-shan) being recorded along with Malacca 
in 1445 and 1459. Meanwhile tribute embassies from Hami are noted 
in more than half the years of the period (1434-1500), Turfan and 


Samarkand less frequently, about one year in four, and Ilibalik half 
a dozen times. Thus there is a marked shift of tributary activity 
from the maritime south to the continental west. 


4. During the sixteenth century there is a thinning out of the 
number of embassies noted in the annals. Liu-ch‘iu appears 50 times, 
every other year on the average. Annam, however, appears only 19 
times; Siam, only 9; Champa, 4 (to 1543); and Japan, 7. By way of 
contrast, the embassies recorded from Central Asia remain relatively 
numerous: Tibet, 26; Hami, 19; Turfan, 24; Samarkand, 16; Arabia 
(T‘ien-fang) , 13; and Rum (Lu-mi, in Asia Minor), 6. 


5. In the last years of the dynasty, 1600-1643, the embassies from 
Central Asia wither away like those from elsewhere: Liu-ch‘iu, 15; 
Annam, 7; Siam, 9; Tibet, 9; Turfan, 3; Hami, 3; Samarkand, Arabia, 
and Rum, each once (in 1618, with Hami and Turfan). 


Certain implications of these data are discussed below in section 6. 
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3. Tue Li Fan Ytan (Court or Cotontat AFFAIRS) UNDER THE 
Cu‘Ina. 


The inauguration of the Manchu dynasty led to a thorough re- 
shuffling of the relations between China and Central Asia. The 
Manchus therefore divided their inheritance of tributaries from the 
Ming into two categories, those from the east and south, who con- 
tinued to be under the Reception Department (Chu K‘o Ssii) of the 
Board of Ceremonies, and those from the north and west, who were 
put under a new agency, the ####%c Li-Fan Yiian. Since this article 
is concerned primarily with the former, among whom were included 
the maritime nations of Europe, we shall take only brief note of the 
Ch‘ing tributaries to the north and west. 

The tributaries of the north and west were primarily the Mongols. 
So important were Mongol relations that a special department of the 
Manchu administration, a Mongolian Office (Méng-ku Ya-mén), was 
set up, some years before the entrance into China. In 1638 this Mon- 
golian Office was changed into the Li Fan Yiian,** the so-called Court 
of Colonial Affairs or Mongolian Superintendency,** which continued 
as an important part of the government of China under the Ch‘ing 
dynasty. 

It is worth noting first of all that the Li Fan Yiian managed Manchu- 
Mongol relations through the forms of the ancient tributary system. 


*?In the sixth month of 1638; cf. Ch‘in-ting li-tai chih-kuan piao $kSE RET Um 
"Ze (Table of offices and officials of successive dynasties), compiled by Cut Chiin 
#EHY et al, Kuang-ya shu-chii IQ HERS) edition, 17. 5. 

%8 Although the term “Colonial” seems unfortunate, we favor the translation of 
Brunnzrt (a) because some sort of translation is necessary for non-sinologists and 
(b) for the sake of conformity to a manual of titles. Mayers 183 gives a descriptive 
translation, “ The Mongolian Superintendency . . . which has sometimes been called 
the Colonial Office.” P. Hoanc, Mélanges sur l’administration (Variétés sinologiques 
no. 21, Chang-hai 1902) 135 gives a more literal version, “ Cour supréme de |’admini- 
stration des Vassaux.” Dr. H. B. Morse and many others have followed Mayers. 
Hstren Pao-chao (The Government of China 1644-1911, Balt. 1925) 322, under 
American influence, uses “ Department of Territories.” 

** Here as everywhere the reader must remember that tribute was a substitute for 
more forceful domination, rather than an expression of such domination. In actual 
fact, as Owen Larrimore puts it, “control was by manipulation rather than by 
decree” (The Mongols of Manchuria, N. Y. C. 1934, 50). 

Hstex Pao-chao, op. cit., not only thoroughly misrepresents the nature of the 
tributary system (pp. 235-7) but also fails to indicate its use in the government of 
Mongolia and Tibet (pp. 321-841). 
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The K‘ang-hsi edition of the Hui-tien introduced this new department 
in these rapturous terms: ** 

“When our Dynasty first arose, its awe-inspiring virtue (té) 
gradually spread and became established. Wherever its name and 
influence reached, there were none who did not come to Court. 
As to the leaders of the Mongolian tribes, those who first tendered 
their allegiance all submitted to our jurisdiction and are regarded as 
of one body (with the Manchus). Those who came later were a vast 
host; and all of them coming with their whole countries or with their 
entire tribes happily tendered their allegiance. Since the land was 
extensive, the people were numerous. Thereupon they were ordered 
each to preserve his own territory, and in the years for audience to 
present a regular tribute. The abundant population and the vast 
area,—from ancient times down to the present there had been noth- 
ing like them! Therefore, outside the Six Boards, there was estab- 
lished the Court of Colonial Affairs (Li Fan Yiian)... .” 

Thus the origin of tribute is affirmed to lie, as usual, in the all- 
pervading virtue of the Son of Heaven, while the cognate principles 
of imperial compassion and reverent barbarian submission are ex- 
pressed in another introductory passage, on Court assemblies: ** 
“Among the 49 banners, from the princes on down, annually or 
seasonally there must be some who come to the capital. They are 
made to divide the years (of their attendance) to represent each other, 
in order to save them labor and weariness, and hay and grain are 
given them, in order to relieve their exhaustion and fatigue. Thus 
the system of visiting (the Court) for audience and the benevolence 
(of the Emperor) in soothing and guiding them are both accomplished.” 

The general nature of the administration exercised by this new 
agency will appear from a recital of the main divisions of the K‘ang- 
hsi Statutes concerning it. Successive sections dealt with the} Ranks 
of Nobility among the Mongolian princes; the Assemblies, held tri- 
ennially and concerned with judicial matters, fines being exacted for 
non-attendance; the Registers of Males, including all between 18 and 
60, with penalties for false report; the Postal Transmission system, 
with regulations for the use of post-station horses and facilities; the 
system of Guard Houses, with prohibitions of unannounced movements, 
unauthorized trips to Kuei-hua to sell horses, overstepping of tribal 
boundaries, or use of others’ pasture, and the like; a set of Strict Pro- 


*5 K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 142. 8° Tbid., 148. 1. 
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hibitions regarding Persons Absconding, with penalties; the Soothing 
and Reuniting of Persons who Absconded, with penalties for non- 
codperation.*? As Mr. Lattimore points out,** these regulations were 
in general designed to check the reuniting of the Mongol tribes under 
another Jenghis Khan, a process which could occur only when relation- 
ships in Mongolia were so fluid as to allow the concentration of many 
personal loyalties under one tribal leader. Further regulations then 
dealt with Assemblies at Court, Presentation of Tribute, Banquets, 
Court Tribute, and Bestowal of Rewards,—all in the traditional forms 
of the tributary relationship.*® 

The later Ch‘ing rulers appear to have covered the tributary rela- 
tionship with a sugar coating heavy enough to make it decidedly 
palatable. On the one hand it was decreed that “the various ranks 
of princes among the Mongols at the New Year festival all in Court 
dress are to look toward the throne and perform the ceremony of the 
three kneeling and nine knockings of the head ”;*° and there were 
further regulations for the presentation of tribute and the bestowal 
of gifts and banquets in return. Yet within the limits of these formali- 
ties the system was developed to allow a maximum of Manchu super- 
vision and control with a minimum of irritation on the part of the 
Mongols. The nobility among the Inner Mongols, for example, were 
divided into three classes (pan), of which one came to Court each 
year in rotation, just before New Years. Limits were put on the num- 
ber of retainers that each might bring to the capital and on the length 
of time they might stay, and they were required to practice the cere- 
monies on their arrival; but beneath all these details the fact stands 
out that considerable payments were made to and for them. The seven 
ranks of Mongol nobility each received annually from the imperial 
coffers an emolument (if&lu) corresponding to his rank. In the case 


57 Ibid., 142 passim. 

°°. Larrimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China 90. The Li Fan Yiian kept a 
record of boundaries, with maps, of ranks and titles, and of genealogies, revised every 
decade; it conferred patents of nobility, enforced regulations of the sort mentioned 
above, and had a hand in marriages. Among other things it is provided that Mongols 
who have had smallpox are to be received in audience at Peking while those who 
have not had it, and therefore might carry it, are to be received in audience at Jehol. 
Cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien 64.10a. The Huang-ch‘ao fan-pu yao-liich Fi iy EH 
(A general survey of the feudatory tribes under the reigning dynasty) (18 chiian, 
piao 4 chiian, preface 1839, colophon 1845) gives a chronological summary of edicts 
on these matters of administration. 

°° K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 143-144. *° Kuang-hsii hui-tien 65.4. 
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of a first class prince, this stipend might come to Tls. 2000 in silver 
(feng yin #8) and 25 rolls of silks (féng pi #) or satin (féng tuan 
&). “ Chieftains (Dzassak), hereditary nobles (Daidji), and Tabu- 
nang, have a stipend of Tls. 100 in silver and 4 rolls of satin.” * 
Further, the expenses of the noble’s suits were taken care of in Peking, 
provisions being due to them for as much as 40 days. Thus a chieftain, 
the lowest of the seven ranks, was allowed to have ten retainers and 
receive provisions while in Peking in the following amounts: every 
day, in silver Tls. 1.61, in rice 6.5 pints; for three riding horses and 
ten lead horses, every day for fodder Tls. 0.875511.4 There were also 
the customary banquets and presents, and even a gift of travel ex- 
penses on departure. In contrast to all these imperial donations, the 
statutory tribute presented at Court, as recorded for the late nine- 
teenth century, was purely nominal. “The annual tribute of Inner 
(Mongol) chieftains is not to exceed . . . one sheep and one bottle of 
milk-wine (koumiss) .** (This use of the velvet glove does not imply that 
the Mongols did not contribute heavily elsewhere). In the nineteenth 
century the regulations for Outer Mongolia, including the lamaseries, 
and for East Turkestan (the moslems of the Hami and Turfan areas) 
were along the same lines.“* The Dalai Lama and others in Tibet 
were likewise now included in the system.*® 

Enough has been said to indicate that the traditional system of 
tribute was applied to northern and western Asia, though in a form 
adapted to new circumstances. This success in using old bottles for 
new wine must have given strength to the continuing Manchu effort 
to keep the European traders bottled up at Macao and Canton. 

As a second point it is noteworthy that the jurisdiction of the Li 
Fan Yiian was extended to Central Asia only gradually. Relations 
with Turfan were not under its control until sometime after 1732 (see 


“ Ibid., 65.1. * Ibid., 4. 

* Ibid., 5b. ** Ibid., chiian 68. 

“© Cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien 67.12b-13b: “ Tribute from Tibet arrives at fixed intervals: 
Tibet (Hsi Tsang, i.e. central Tibet, Lhasa) once every year sends an envoy to present 
tribute. Anterior Tibet (Ch‘ien Tsang, i.e. eastern Tibet) and Ulterior Tibet (Hou 
Tsang, i.e. western Tibet) each send tribute once every third year... . The Po-k‘o- 
pa-la Living Buddha of Chamdo (eastern Tibet) sends an envoy to present tribute 
once every five years. ... The Gurkha Erdeni King (King of Nepal) sends an envoy 
to present tribute once in five years. . . .” Officers are deputed to escort these 
tributary envoys, who are often abbots; their suites are limited in size but they are 
allowed to use the postal stations, for which purpose the Board of War issues tallies, 
and so on. 


3 
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Table 2 in section 4 below). It appears that the Manchu conquests 
which built up a great continental empire including Mongolia, Tibet, 
and Chinese Turkestan,—ending with the conquest of Kashgar by 
1760,—led to a reorganization of the Li Fan Yiian and an extension 
of its activities.* This meant in turn that tributary relations and 
tributary trade with the continent to the north and west of China 
were put in a special category, removed from the inherited tributary 
administration under the Board of Ceremonies. Central Asian trade 
in the later Ch‘ing period thus becomes a special study, connected 
with the administration of the Li Fan Yiian, and until extensive re- 
search is done upon the working of this new agency, Manchu relations 
with Central Asia cannot easily be fitted into our picture of the tribu- 
tary commercial system as a whole. In particular, a correlation be- 
tween tribute and trade, such as it may have been for the Ming period, 
becomes impossible for this area under the Ch‘ing because tributary 
embassies ceased to be even a chief form of economic intercourse. 
For this reason an examination of the tributary embassies from the 
north and west recorded at the end of each annual section in the 
Draft History of the Ch‘ing (Ch‘ing-shih kao, pén-chi, see Table 5 
below) cannot yield results as significant as those gained in this way 


“°In the first two editions of the Statutes the Li Fan Yiian was divided into four 
departments, as follows: 1. Department of Records of Merit (Lu Hsiin Ch‘ing Li Ssi 
fix), 2. Department of Guests (Pin K‘o 4), 8. Department for Receiving 
Princes of Outer Mongolia (Jou Yiian Rik, Brunnert 495.4; lit. “for gracious 
treatment of persons from afar”), 4. Judicial Department (Li Hsing #B7fi)). In 
the third and later editions, that is, from 1764 on, there were six departments; these 
are named as follows in Brunnert 495. 1-6, where further details may be found: 
1. Department of the Inner Mongols, 2. of the Outer Mongols, 8. for Receiving 
Princes of Inner Mongolia, 4. for Receiving Princes of Outer Mongolia, 5. Department 
of Eastern Turkestan, 6. Judicial Department. There were in addition a Treasury, a 
Mongol Translation Office, a Tangut Studies Office, Inspectors, Secretaries, a Chancery, 
and so on. For the nineteenth century the Mongol tribes and banners may be tabulated 
as follows (for details see BrunNERT pp. 442-464, which, however, omits a simple 
synoptic table such as this): 

AREA 


Inner Mongolia (So. of the Gobi) 

Outer Mongolia (across the Gobi) 

Kokonor (Ch‘ing Hai Mongolia) (Kukunor) 

Kobdo (between the Altai and the T‘ien Shan, Oelots, Durbets, etc.) 11 
Hami-Turfan (Moslems) 

Cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien 68-68 or, for details, Ch‘in-ting Li-Fan-Yiian ts6-l ar ie 


3EGE HP) (1908 movable type edition, 64 chiian). 
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for the Ming period. The chart which we have constructed of these 
recorded embassies shows a vast profusion of Mongol tribes and 
dignitaries presenting tribute at various times up to the beginning 
of the K‘ang-hsi period (1662). From that time on, however, places 
in the north and west practically disappear from the record; during 
the remainder of the dynasty the embassies listed are almost entirely 
from the south and east. The classification of Turfan as a tributary 
until after 1732 might be taken to indicate that up to that time it 
was serving as a funnel for caravan trade with regions to the west, as 
Hami had done under the Ming; but the tribute embassies recorded 
in the Ch‘ing-shth kao as from Turfan are so very few as to leave the 
whole question in obscurity. 


4. Cu‘tnc TRIBUTARIES FROM THE SovuTtH AND East — GENERAL 
REGULATIONS. 


Before touching upon the status formally accorded to Europeans 
in the Ch‘ing tributary system, we must look at the general scheme 
into which they were fitted. The Ch‘ing regulations for the Reception 
Department of the Board of Ceremonies were modelled upon those 
which have been described, by Professors CuHane Té-ch‘ang, YANo 
Jinichi, T. C. Lin, Ucuma Naosaku, and others, for the Ming period.*’ 
Needless to say, an understanding of these rules will explain many of 


the points of friction that arose when Sino-European diplomatic rela- 
tions became intensified. We therefore quote at length the statement 
of administrative principles made in the 1690 (K‘ang-hsi) edition of 
the Collected Statutes.** (We have ourselves numbered the sections 
of the text, to facilitate reference.) 


“GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE PRESENTATION OF TRIBUTE AT 
Court: 


“The prosperity of the united country exceeds that of all previous 
ages. East, west, north, and south, those who declare themselves sub- 


“See appendix 1. 

“* K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 72 (Board of Ceremonies 33). 1-3b: “ Reception Department: 
The Senior Secretaries, Second-class Secretaries, and Second-class Assistant Secretaries 
divide the charge of the barbarians that send tribute to the Court, the receiving and 
entertainment of them, and the bestowal of presents upon them. They examine their 
translated documents; they explain the prohibitory regulations, together with the 
Superintendent of the Residence for Tributary Envoys. All rewards bestowed upon 
officials and the local tribute of the various provinces are also under their control.” 
(The general regulations then follow.) 
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missive feudatories and present tribute at Court are beyond counting. 
As to the Mongolian tribes, the Court of Colonial Affairs (Li Fan 
Yiian) has been especially established to control them. Likewise the 
various aboriginal tribes are under the control of the Board of War. 
As for those which are under the Reception Department and the 
Residence for Tributary Envoys,—the years when they present tribute 
come at certain intervals, the persons who come to Court are of a 
certain number, the local products (presented as tribute) are of a 
certain amount, the rewards bestowed are of certain categories. Here 
we put the general regulations first of all, and then the various coun- 
tries in order according to their priority in presenting tribute: 


1. “In the Ch‘ung-té period (1635-43) it was settled that on (the 
rulers of) all foreign countries which tendered their submission there 
should be bestowed an imperial patent of appointment (ts‘é-kao) , and 
there should be conferred a noble rank, and thereafter whenever 
memorials and official despatches ought to be presented, they should 
all be dated by the Ta Ch‘ing dynastic reign-title. On the occasion of 
imperial birthdays, New Years days, and winter solstices, they should 
present a memorial in the imperial presence and offer a tribute of 
local products, and present a (congratulatory) tablet to the Empress 
and the Heir-apparent and offer a tribute of local products, sending 
an official delegate to the Court congratulations. 

2. “In the Shun-chih period (1644-61) it was settled that when- 
ever foreign countries presented tribute to the Court with a memorial 
and local products as proof of the fact, the Governor-General and 
Governor concerned should examine their authenticity and then per- 
mit them to present a memorial and send the tribute to Court. 

3. “ Whenever foreign countries, in presenting tribute to the Court, 
send back the imperial seal granted them in the Ming period, the 
local authorities may be allowed to present a memorial (on their 
behalf) . 

4. “The officers and servants who bring tribute on any one occasion 
must not exceed a hundred men; only twenty officers and servants 
may enter the capital, all the rest remaining at the border to await 
their reward. The ships which bring tribute must not be more than 
three; each ship must not exceed a hundred men. 

5. “ Whenever a tribute envoy reaches the capital, the local pro- 
ducts which he is presenting as tribute are reported by the Residence 
for Tributary Envoys to the Board of Ceremonies. The Superintend- 
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ent in charge of the said Residence goes to the Residence, examines 
the things, and sends officers and underlings to control them. The 
said Board memorializes for the Emperor’s information. The tribute 
objects are handed in to the Imperial Household Department. Ele- 
phants are transferred to the Imperial Equipage Department; horses 
are transferred to the Palace Stud. Daggers, deer’s skin, blue squirrel 
skin [ch‘ing-shu p‘i #48 J% for ch‘ing-shu p‘i HA] and such things are 
handed over to the Imperial Armory. All sulphur brought in is kept 
and given to the Governor-General and Governor concerned, to be 
stored. 

6. “For foreigners to send presents to the Governor-General and 
Governor concerned (in their case) is forbidden in perpetuity. 

7. “ Whenever a foreign ship comes privately to trade without 
reason and not in a year when tribute is presented, the Governor- 
General and Governor concerned shall forthwith stop it and drive it 
away. 

8. “ Whenever a foreign country sends tribute, all those ships which 
take over charge of tribute and ships which keep watch on tribute, 
and the like, aside from the ships specified by the regulations, are to 
be stopped and sent back. They must not be allowed to enter. 

9. “ Whenever the principal tribute ship has not arrived, the ships 
which protect tribute or keep watch on the tribute are not allowed 
to trade. 

10. “ Whenever a foreign tribute envoy happens to die en route, 
the Board of Ceremonies shall memorialize to order the Inner 
Secretariat *® to compose a funeral, essay (to be recited and burned 
at the grave) and the Financial Commissioner on the the spot to 
prepare the sacrificial offerings. A High Official (T‘ang Kuan “&’#; 
B304) shall be sent to offer the sacrifices on one occasion, and also 
arrange for a cemetery, set up a stone, and confer an (imperial) in- 
scription. If an envoy who came with (the deceased) volunteers to 
take back the corpse, he may do so. If (an envoy) reaches the capital 
and dies, a wooden coffin and red satin shall be supplied and an official 
of the Department of Sacrifices shall be sent to issue the imperial 
orders for the sacrifices. The carts and men which were to be supplied 
by the Board of War and the clothing-and satins and such things 
which were to be presented (to the deceased) shall still be handed 


“Nei Yiian PYe, presumably the Nei Mi Shu Yiian jp{F, one of the Nei San 
Yiian =, in charge of correspondence with foreign countries. 
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over to the envoy who came with him, for him to take back and 
bestow. If an attendant of the tribute mission dies at the capital, a 
coffin and red silk shall be supplied; if he dies en route, (the mission) 
may proceed to bury him of its own accord. 

11. “ When a tribute envoy returns to his country, by regulation 
there is deputed a Ceremonial Usher of the Court of Colonial Affairs 
(Ssi Pin Hsii Pan MAFF PE, B940) and there is issued to him an 
official express rider’s tally (k‘an-ho). He is sent along with the 
official post and on the way is watched over and urged on, and not 
allowed to loiter and cause trouble, nor to trade in goods forbidden 
by the regulations. (When the envoy) has been clearly handed over 
to the Governor concerned, (the Ceremonial Usher) at once returns 
(to the capital). The Governor-General and Governor concerned, 
according to the regulations, send (the tribute envoy) out of the 
frontier. 

12. “In 1664 it was settled that whenever foreign countries admire 
(Chinese) civilization (mu-hua) and come with a tribute of local 
produce, it should be examined and accepted as they present it, 
without adhering too closely to the old regulations. 

18. “ In 1666 it was memorialized and sanctioned that when foreign 
countries present a memorial to the throne they need not give it to 
an envoy, sent to bring it along with him. They should be ordered to 
depute a special officer io give it to the Governor-General and Governor 
concerned, who will in turn memorialize on their behalf. 

14. “In 1667 it was settled that whenever a foreign country tenders 
a document to the Governor-General and Governor (concerned in its 
case), the said officers should straightway open and examine the 
original document, deliberate, and; memorialize the throne. 

15. “ No Governors-General, Governors, Provincial Commanders- 
in-chief, or other such officials may unauthorizedly and of their own 
accord send a communication (i-wén) to a foreign country. 

16. “In 1669 it was memorialized and sanctioned that whenever 
the principal and assistant tribute envoys of a foreign country and 
the fixed number of their attendants come to the capital, their pro- 
visions en route and the men, horses, boats, and carts of the postal 
service are to be supplied, in accordance with the regulations, by the 
Governor-General and Governor concerned. They are to depute 
officials to accompany (the tribute mission), and troops to escort it 
to the capital. When the tribute envoy returns to his country, for 
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the provisions en route and the men and boats of the post service, 
the Board of War is to provide them with postal tallies. As to the 
men (of the mission) who have remained at the frontier, the local 
authorities concerned according to the regulations give them pro- 
visions and carefully guard them. Later when the tribute envoy 
returns to his country, they are sent along with him out of the 
frontier.” °° 

Since foreign trade was technically tributary trade, we quote fur- 
ther the regulations of 1690 on foreign trade,®* omitting an initial 
passage on commerce with Korea, and numbering the sections. 


“Tae TRADE OF ForeIGN CounrtrRIEs: 


1. “...In the Shun-chih period (1644-1661) it was fixed that after 
foreign countries bringing tribute to Court have come to the capital 
and their rewards have been distributed to them, a market may be 
opened in the Residence for Tributary Envoys, either for three days 
or for five days. But Korea and Liu Ch‘iu need not adhere to this 
time limit. The Board of Ceremonies shall communicate with the 
Board of Revenue, which shall ahead of time detach Wu-lin men * 
to do the receiving and buying. When the despatch in reply has passed 
through the Board (of Ceremonies) then they shall issue a notice (of 
the opening of the market) and despatch officials to superintend it. 
They shall give orders for just and fair trade. It is altogether pro- 
hibited to collect or buy works of history. As to black, yellow, purple- 
black, large flowered, Tibetan, or lotus satins; together with all for- 
bidden implements of war, saltpetre, ox-horn, and such things,—all 
shopmen and hongists shall bring their goods to the Residence (for 
sale) and exchange them justly and fairly. 

2. “ Dying-cloth, thin silk, and such goods shall be handed back 
within fixed limits. If there are any who buy on credit and intentionally 
delay (payment), cheating or seeking “ squeeze,” with the result that 
the foreigners wait a long time, they, together with those who trade 
with them in private, will be condemned; and will be put in the 


°° Ibid. Yung-chéng hui-tien 104.1-8b, aside from minor textual changes, is practi- 
cally identical in connect with K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 72.1-3b, only one or two items 
having been added; the chief difference is that the earlier edition presents the material 
chronologically, the later edition under topic headings. 

" K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 73. 12-14b. 

= BPA, a transliteration of the Manchu title for K‘u Shih ite Treasury 
Overseers. For this information we are indebted to Mr. S. Pourvoy. 
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cangue for one month in front of their shops. If there are foreigners 
who purposely violate the prohibitory regulations and secretly enter 
people’s houses to trade, the goods dealt in privately will be confiscated. 
In the case of those who have not yet been given their (imperial) 
rewards (i.e. gifts), there will be consideration of a proportional 
diminution. 

3. “ All soldiers and commoners inside or outside the Residence or 
neighboring it on any side, who on behalf of foreigners deal in pro- 
hibited goods, will be condemned to the cangue for a month, and 
banished to the border for military service for life. If there are those 
who take contraband implements of war, copper or iron, or such 
things, and sell them to foreigners to get a profit, according to the 
law for taking military implements out of the border in secret and 
thereby revealing affairs (of military importance), the ringleaders’ 
heads will be cut off and exposed as a warning to the multitude. At 
the time of trade, the Board of Ceremonies will issue a notice giving 
such official information. 

4. “Whenever a foreign tributary envoy returns to his country, 
the officers and men who escort him on his way are not permitted to 
trade privately in contraband goods. 

5. “In 1664 it was fixed that when a foreign country presents 
tribute, as to goods brought along at this opportunity, if the tributary 
envoy wishes himself to provide the porters and transportation in 
order to bring the goods to the capital for trade, he may do so. If he 
wishes to trade there (at the port or place of entrance) the Governor- 
Genera! and Governor concerned shall select capable officers and de- 
pute them to superintend (the trade), so that no trouble may arise. 

6. “In 1685 it was proposed and imperially sanctioned that, as to 
the goods brought in foreign tribute vessels, if there is a stoppage in 
the collection of their customs duties, the other (goods) brought pri- 
vately for trade may be traded; and it is permitted that the officials 
of the Board (of Revenue) who have been deputed (to superintend), 
collect customs duties according to the regulations. 

7. “It is also proposed and imperially sanctioned that when a 
foreign merchant’s vessel returns to its country, in addition to contra- 
band goods, it shall not be allowed to take people of the interior (i.e. 
Chinese passengers), nor to export secretly such things as big beams, 
iron nails, oil, or hemp for making ships. Of rice and grain it may 
only take (enough for) provisions; it is not allowed to carry more. 
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When trade is finished and it is time to return to their country, the 
Governor-General and Governor concerned shall select and depute 
virtuous and able officers who shall make a strict examination and 
put a stop to smuggling. 

8. “ Whenever people of the interior (i.e. Chinese) have strayed 
to foreign countries and wish to return by ship to their native place, 
they may be permitted to come back to their former territory; they 
shall report in detail to the local authorities concerned, who shall make 
an investigation and allow them to return to their native place. 


9. “On the day when a foreign vessel completes its trade, the 
officers and men of the foreign country are all to be sent back; they 
must not linger at length within (China). 

10. “ Whenever a tribute vessel returns to its own country, the 
goods which it takes along are exempt from the collection of customs 
duties. It was also proposed and imperial agreement was given that 
‘heretofore .mplements of war have been prohibited and not allowed 
to be taken away for sale to foreign countries; but when merchants 
come and go on the high seas, if they have no military weapons with 
which to protect themselves, it is to be feared that they may be 
plundered; hereafter for merchants of the interior (China) engaged 
in trade, such things as the cannon and military implements which 
they carry with them, ought to be in proportion to the size of the 
ship and the number of men. The Governor-General and Governor 
concerned should deliberate and fix the number, and at the time when 
a voyage is begun, they should order the officers who collect customs 
duties on the seacoast and the officers who are defending the seaports, 
to examine clearly the numbers (of arms) and permit them to be © 
taken along. When they return they shall make a further examination 
in comparison with the original numbers.’ ” °* 

The foregoing principles of administration were made more num- 
erous and detailed in the Ch‘ien-lung edition of the Statutes, which 
were thoroughly revised and expanded and set the standard for the last 
century and a half of the dynasty’s existence. These Ch‘ien-lung regu- 
lations of 1764 were in effect, for instance, at the time of the Macart- 
ney and Amuerst embassies of the British and during the Dutch 
embassy of VAN BraaM and TirtsincH in 1794-95. They help to ex- 
plain the demands, such as that for the practice of the kotow, which 
so annoyed the European representatives. (For the reader’s con- 


5° K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 78. 12-14b. 
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venience we have italicized the topic headings, and given serial num- 
bers to each section in the original text, some sections of which are 


omitted.) 


“ CEREMONIAL For VisrTors (PIN-LI Ai), Court Trrsvte: 


1. “As to the countries of the barbarians on all sides (sst-i) that 
send tribute to Court, on the east is Korea; on the southeast, Liu-ch‘iu 
and Sulu; on the south, Annam and Siam; on the southwest, Western 
Ocean (hsi-yang), Burma, and Laos. (For the barbarian tribes of 
the northwest, see under Court of Colonial Affairs.) All send officers 
as envoys to come to Court and present tributary memorials and pay 
tribute. 

2. “As to the imperial appointment of kings of (tributary) coun- 
tries, whenever the countries which send tribute to Court have a 
succession to the throne, they first send an envoy to request an im- 
perial mandate at the Court. In the cases of Korea, Annam, and Liu- 
ch‘iu, by imperial command the principal envoy and secondary en- 
voy (s) receive the imperial patent (of appointment) and go (to 
their country) to confer it ##)4£3}. As for the other countries, the 
patent (of appointment) is bestowed upon the envoy who has come 
(from his country) to take it back, whereupon an envoy is sent 
(from that country) to pay tribute and offer thanks for the imperial 
favor. 

3. “As to the king of Korea, (the patent) is bestowed upon his 
wife (fei #2) the same as upon the king. When the son grows up, 
then he requests that it be bestowed upon him as the heir apparent. 
In all cases officials of the third rank or higher act as principal and 
secondary envoys. Their clothing and appearance, and ceremonial and 
retinue (i-ts‘ung) in each case are according to rank. In the cases of 
Annam and Liu-ch‘iu, officials of the Hanlin Academy, the Censorate, 
or the Board of Ceremonies, of the fifth rank or below, act as principal 
and secondary envoys; (the Emperor) specially confers upon them 
‘unicorn’ (ch‘i-lin) clothing of the first rank, in order to lend weight 
to their journey. In ceremonial and retinue (i-ts‘ung) they are all 
regarded as being of the first rank. When the envoys return, they 
hand back their clothing to the office in charge of it. 

[4. Periodicity of tribute, 5. Route of tribute envoys, see Table 3 


below.] 


5 Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 56. 1-8b. 
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6 “As to tribute objects, in each case they should send the pro- 
ducts of the soil of the country. Things that are not locally produced 
are not to be presented. Korea, Annam, Liu-ch‘iu, Burma, Sulu, and 
Laos all have as tribute their customary objects. Western Ocean and 
Siam do not have a customary tribute... . 


7. “As to the retainers (who accompany an envoy), in the case 
of the Korean tribute envoy there are one attendant secretary, three 
chiefi interpreters, 24 tribute guards, 30 minor retainers who receive 
rewards, and a variable number of minor retainers who do not receive 
rewards. For Liu-ch‘iu, Western Ocean, Siam, and Sulu, the tribute 
vessels are not to exceed three, with no more than 100 men per vessel; 
those going to the capital are not to exceed 20. When Annam, Burma, 
and Laos send tribute, the men are not to exceed 100, and those going 
to the capital are not to exceed 20. Those that do not go to the capital 
are to be retained at the frontier. The frontier officials give them a 
stipend from the government granary, until the envoy returns to the 
frontier, when he takes them back to their country. 


[8. Presentation of tributary memorials, after arrival at Peking.] 


9. “As to the Court ceremony, when a tribute envoy arrives at 
the capital at the time of a Great Audience or of an Ordinary Audience, 
His Majesty the Emperor goes to the T‘ai Ho A#l palace and, after 


the princes, dukes, and officials have audience and present their con- 
gratulations, the ushers lead in the tributary envoys and their attend- 
ant officers, each of them wearing his country’s court dress. They 
stand in the palace courtyard on the west in the last place. When 
they hear (the command of) the ceremonial ushers they perform the 
ceremony of three kneelings and nine knockings of the head [the full 
kotow]. They are graciously allowed to sit. Tea is imperially bestowed 
upon them. All this is according to etiquette (for details see under 
the Department of Ceremonies). If (a tribute envoy) does not come 
at the time of an Audience, he presents a memorial through the Board 
(of Ceremonies) asking for an imperial summons to Court. His 
Majesty the Emperor goes to a side hall of the palace (pien-tien) 
os Oe 


[10-13. There follow details concerning further ceremonies, with 


55 The practice of the ceremonies is charmingly described in Prof. Durvenpax’s long 
article, (8) “The Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court (1794-1795) .” 
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performances of the kotow; banquets; and imperial escorts, including 
those provided for westerners because of their services as imperial 


astronomers.] 


14. “ As to trade,—when the tribute envoys of the various countries 
enter the frontier, the goods brought along in their boats or carts may 
be exchanged in trade with merchants of the interior (China) ; either 
they may be sold at the merchants’ hongs in the frontier province or 
they may be brought to the capital and marketed at the lodging 
house (i.e. the Residence for Tributary Envoys). At the customs 
stations (lit. passes and fords) which they pass en route, they are all 
exempted from duty. As to barbarian merchants who themselves 
bring their goods into the country for trade,—for Korea on the border 
of Shéng-ching [Fengtien province], and at Chung-chiang "Fi [north- 
east of Chengtu, Szechwan], there are spring and autumn markets, 
two a year; at Hui-ning [southeast of Lanchow, Kansu], one market 
a year; at Ch‘ing-yiian [in Chihli, now Chao-hsien], one market every 
other year,— (each) with two Interpreters of the Board of Ceremonies, 
one Ninguta (Kirin) clerk, and one Lieutenant to superintend it. 
After twenty days the market is closed. For the countries beyond the 
seas, (the market) is at the provincial capital of Kwangtung. Every 
summer they take advantage of the tide and come to the provincial 
capital (Canton). When winter comes they wait for a wind and 
return to their countries. All pay duties to the (local) officers in 
charge, the same as the merchants of the interior (China). 


15. “As to the prohibitions,—when a foreign country has some- 
thing to state or to request, it should specially depute an officer to 
bring a document to the Board (of Ceremonies), or in the provinces 
it may be memorialized on behalf (of the country) by the Governor- 
General and Governor concerned. Direct communication to the Court 
is forbidden. For a tribute envoy’s entrance of the frontier and the 
tribute route which he follows, in each case there are fixed places. Not 
to follow the regular route. or to go over into other provinces, is 
forbidden. It is forbidden secretly (ssi #,, i.e. without permission) 
to buy official costumes which violate the regulations, or books of 
history, weapons, copper, iron, oil, hemp, or combustible saltpetre; or 
to take people of the interior or rice and grain out of the frontiers. 
There are boundaries separating the rivers and seas; to catch fish 
beyond the boundaries is forbidden. The land frontiers are places of 
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defensive entrenchments where Chinese and foreign soldiers or civilians 
have established military colonies or signal-fire mounds, or cultivated 
rice-fields and set up huts; to abscond and take shelter (on either side) 
isforbidden. It is forbidden for civil or military officials on the frontier 
to communicate in writing with foreign countries not on public busi- 
ness. When commissioned to go abroad, to receive too many gifts, or 
when welcomed in coming and going, privately to demand the pro- 
ducts of the locality (i.e. as “ squeeze”) is forbidden. Offenses 
against the prohibitions will be considered according to law. 


[16. Charity and sympathy to be shown regarding foreign rulers’ 
deaths, calamities, etc.] 


17. “As to the rescue (of distressed mariners),—when ships of 
foreign merchants are tossed by the wind into the inner waters (of 
China), the local authorities should rescue them, report in a memorial 
the names and number of distressed barbarians, move the public 
treasury to give them clothing and food, take charge of the boat and 
oars, and wait for a wind to send them back. If a Chinese merchant 
vessel is blown by the wind into the outer ocean, the. country there 
can rescue it and give it aid, put a boat in order and send them (the 
merchants) back, or it may bring them along on a tribute vessel so 
as to return them. In all such cases an imperial patent is to be issued, 
praising the king of the country concerned; imperial rewards are to be 
given to the officers (of the tributary country) in different degrees.” 


These regulations conclude with a section on the Residence for 
Tributary Envoys (Hui T‘ung Ssii I Kuan), which was organized 
much as in the Ming period.*¢ 


The two following synoptic tables present essential data showing 
the vicissitudes of the Ch‘ing tributary system. 


** Ch'ien-lung hui-tien 56.8b-11. Cf. Wan-li hui-tien 109.99b; K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 
73.14b; Yano (2) 133-150. 
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TaBLe 2. Recutar Cx‘inc TRIBUTARIES. 


Table of regular tributaries as listed in the various Ch‘ing editions of the 
Collected Statutes, in the order of listing. For data regarding each country, 
see the Index at the end of this article and Table 3 below. 


K‘ang-hsi 
72. 4-19b 
(1690) 

Korea 
Turfan 
Liu-ch‘iu 
Holland 
Annam 


Siam 


Western Ocean 
country 

(73. 1a-12a) 

The various mon- 
asteries of the 
Western Tribes- 
men (i.e. East- 
ern Tibet) 


The Manchurian 
tribes (lit. the 
tribes of the 
eastern sea) 


Yung-chéng 
104. 4-88b 
(1782) 

Korea 

Liu-ch‘iu 

Holland 

Annam 

Siam 

The countries of the 
Western Ocean 
(viz. Portugal, the 
Papacy)» 


Sulu 
Turfan 


Monasteries of the 
Western  Tribes- 
men (as in K‘ang- 


hsi) 


Barbarian Mona- 
steries of the 
border region of 
Szechwan province 


Ch‘ien-lung 
56.1 
(1764) 

Korea 

Liu-ch‘iu 

Sulu 

Annam 

Siam 

The countries of 
the Western 
Ocean 

Burma 


Laos 


Chia-ch‘ing 
31. 2-4 
(1818) 

Korea 
Liu-ch‘iu 
Annam 
Laos 
Siam 


Sulu 


Kuang-hsii 
39. 2-3 
(1899) 

Korea 

Liu-ch‘iu 


Holland # 
Burma e 


Western Ocean 
(Portugal, I-ta- 
li-ya, Portugal, 
England) °* 


Countries hav- 
ing commer- 
cial relations 4 


(a). Holland was omitted in 1764, having been inactive since 1686, but reappears 


in 1818. 


(b). Specific European countries were not listed by name, though easily identifiable. 
(c) Portugal appears as two different countries with very similar names, see Index 
below. I-ta-li-ya was the Papacy. 
(d). For the list of countries having commercial relations with China in the Chia- 
ch‘ing (1818) edition of the Hui-tien (ch. $1. 3-4) see part 6 below. The list included 
Portugal (Kan-ssii-la), France (Fa-lan-hsi, or Fo-lang-hsi; stated to be the same as 
Fu-lang-chi, Portugal), Sweden, and Denmark. 
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TasLe 3. FREQUENCY AND Routes or EMBASSIES. 


Table of the statutory frequency, and the routes of regular tribute embassies, as listed 
in the various Ch‘ing editions of the Collected Statutes. 






Note: the phraseology is chiefly translated from the Statutes; the order of the countries varies in the different 
editions, see Table 2. 









Kuang-hsii 
39.3 







Chia-ch‘ing 
31.4 


Ch‘ien-lung 


K‘ang-hsi Yung-chéng 
56.1 


72. $b-19b 104. 4-38b 









KOREA 









Has annual tribute Same as K‘ang-hsi. Comes annually,cross- Tribute four timesa Same as Chia-ch‘ing 

nd festival tribute, ing the Yalu R.toen- year, presented all 

n annual custom; ter the boundaries; together at the end 

tribute route via via the land route of the year; tribute i 
Féng-huang-ch‘éng from Féng-huang- route from Féng- 7 





ch‘éng, goes to Muk- huang-ch‘éng to 
den, enters Shanhai- Mukden, _ entering 
kuan and proceeds to Shanhaikuan. 







the capital. 
U-CHIU 
Fixed tribute period ir 2 Comes every other Tribute once every pinta a sy 
mee in two years; year via Min-an-chén, other year via Min- 







ribute route via Fukien.* an-chén, Fukien fad 
Min-hsien, Fukien ; 
i BS, 


ANNAM 












ribute period at a _ Comes again after six Tribute once in two eat ie - 
st fixed at once in years, via T“ai-p‘ing- years, sending an en- 
hee years; later fu, Kwangsi 228 voy to Court once 
hanged to twice in We in four years to 
ix years; tribute present two tributes 
oute via P‘ing-yang- together; via P‘ing- 
hou, Kwangsi ify yang-chou in Kwang- 





si entering Chén- 


nan-kuan $i Fe Ba. 


ribute period once Three years, via Hu- Tribute once in three 
three years, trib- mén (i.e. Bocca Tigris, years, via Hu-mén, 
te route via Kwang- Canton) .* Kwangtung. 

u ng. 







K‘ang-hsi 

Hoiianp 

Tribute period at 
first fixed at once 
in eight years, later 
changed to once in 
five years; tribute 
route via Kwangtung, 
recently changed to 
Fukien. 


Western OcEAN 
Because this place 
is distant, a tribute 
period was not fixed; 
tribute route via 
Kwangtung. Re- 
cently some of these 
people have _re- 
mained to dwell at 
Macao. 


TURFAN 
Tribute period once 
in five years; tribute 
route via Shensi- 
Kansu. 


Laos (Nan-chang) 
omitted 


SuLv 
omitted 


BurMa 
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Yung-chéng 


The countries are 
distant and it is 
difficult to fix trib- 
ute periods; tribute 
objects also are not 
fixed in quantity; 
tribute route via 
Kwangtung. 


Same as K‘ang-hsi. 


omitted 


(tribute began 
1726), tribute 
route via Fukien. 


omitted 


Ch‘ien-lung 


Omitted 


A long route; tribute 
at no fixed period, via 
Macao, Kwangtung.* 


omitted 


Comes once in ten 
years, via P‘u-erh-fu, in 


Yunnan }#¥ 7H KFe 


Five years, via Amoy.* 


A long route; tribute 
at no fixed periods, 
via Yung-ch‘ang-fu in 


Yunnan KE AF 


Chia-ch‘ing 


Tribute at no fixed 
period; the old regu- 
lations were for trib- 
ute once in five 
years; via Hu-mén, 
Kwantung. 


Tribute at no fixed 
periods, via Macao, 
Kwangtung. 


Tribute once in ten 
years, via P‘u-erh- 
fu in Yunnan. 


Tribute once in five 
years or more, via 
Amoy. 


Tribute once in ten 
years, via Téng- 
yiieh-chou, in Yun- 


nan eRe . 


omitted 


Same as Chia-ch‘ng 


Same as Chia-ch'ig 


(a). Regarding Liu-ch‘iu, Sulu, Western Ocean, and Siam, the text reads “they all float their ships on the 
sea and pass through the ocean to enter the boundaries (of China) .” 
(b). Regarding Annam, Burma, and Laos, the text reads, “all travel by land and knock at the door (Kw 
kuan #X/BM) to enter the boundaries.” 
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In comment on the foregoing tables it may be noted that until after 
1732 relations with Turfan and certain places in E. Tibet were not 
yet under the jurisdiction of the Li Fan Yiian, while Russia was under 
it until 18585" and so does not appear here. Spain and America (the 
United States) are not listed as countries. The Western Ocean (Hsi- 
yang) grows from one country in 1690 to several countries in 1732, 
and in the latter case is treated at some length, tribute objects being 
listed for each of the three countries incorrectly distinguished. West- 
ern Ocean is retained as a sort of catch-all for the Europeans until 
after 1818. Meanwhile Holland is in high favor in the first two editions, 
after its naval assistance to the imperial forces in the 1660s, but is 
dropped in the Ch‘ien-lung period and reappears in 1818 presumably 
because of the embassy of 1794-95. The total of countries listed ** is 
markedly less than for the Ming period, even deducting for the trans- 
fer of northern and western continental places to the Li Fan Yiian. 


"" Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 5 (Li Fan Yiian).28. The Imperial Agent at Urga was 
in charge of frontier affairs concerning Russia and correspondence with the Russian 


“Senate” (sa-na-t’é ya-mén Be ADE FA). 


** See appendix 2: Additional lists of Ch‘ing tributaries. 
4 
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5. European Countrigs IN THE Cu‘tInG TrisuTaRy System. 


Just as the ancient forms of tribute were adapted to provide a 
vehicle for Manchu-Mongol relations under the Li Fan Yiian, so a 
similar adaptation of the traditional system was achieved in the case 
of the Europeans who came by sea after 1500.5° This modification 
was worked out during a period of two generations of conflict between 
the Ming and the Portuguese, and resulted in the middle of the six- 
teenth century in the Macao system whereby the Portuguese bar- 
barians, already tributary in form, were made innocuous in fact by a 
sort of quarantine. They lived on the walled-off peninsula at Macao, 
paying a land rent to the local Chinese authorities and going to 
Canton only periodically to trade. Into this system the English East 
India Company fitted itself at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, although by the end of that period Canton was becoming the 
real center of foreign activity. Until the third decade of the nineteenth 
century the effort at quarantine continued. Foreigners were restricted 
to the Canton factories, outside the city walls, until 1858; even the 
first treaties after 1842 had restricted them to the five treaty ports 
or a day’s journey therefrom. This bare recital should suggest that 
the Ch‘ing administration was by no means incapable of adaptation 
in the face of danger. Manchu foreign policy was blindly stubborn 
in support of the ancient system but not lacking in defensive make- 
shifts. 

In the seventeenth century the Portuguese had been safely confined 
to Macao and the other western countries had not yet grown to be a 
menace. The K‘ang-hsi edition of the Statutes expatiates upon their 
tributary activity, particularly that of Holland, with evident satis- 
faction. The record of European embassies is as follows; note the high 
degree of confusion which obtained in the case of Western Ocean 
country (Hsi-yang kuo) .® 

“Tue Country or Hotianp: Holland is in the southeastern sea. 
In 1653 it asked (the privilege of) sending tribute. In 1656 it sent 
tribute . . . [for periodicity and route, see Table 3]. 

“In 1653 the country of Holland sent an envoy sailing across the 
sea requesting permission to cultivate (friendly relations) by sending 
tribute to Court. In 1655 the Governor of Kwangtung memorialized 


5° On the treatment of Europeans as tributaries in the Ming period see the study of 
the Ming History by Cuana Wei-hua. 
°° K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 72. 12-14. 
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stating that the country of Holland had sent an envoy to offer a 
tributary memorial and local produce, and to ask (the privilege of) 
presenting tribute (at Court). The Board of Ceremonies replied giv- 
ing permission that the Governor-General and Governor concerned 
should consider deputing officials and troops to escort him to the 
capital; the number of men coming to the capital should not exceed 
twenty. It was also ordered that the Governor-General and Governor 
concerned should select three or four men well versed in the language 
of Holland, to come along with them. In 1656 the envoys of Holland, 
Pieter van Goyer (and) Jacob van Keyser (Pi-li-wo-yiieh-yeh-ha (or 
k‘a) -kuei-jo MSRM Up RNG WME) ©. and others reached the capital. 
They lodged at the Residence for Tributary Envoys and presented one 
memorial. The Board of Ceremonies replied, giving permission that 
tribute be presented once in five years, the route to be through Kwang- 
tung; each time tribute was presented, the officers and subordinates 
should not exceed one hundred men, and those officers and subordi- 
nates entering the capital should be only twenty men; the rest should 
all wait and dwell in Kwangtung; the taotai of that region should 
guard them with great care; when the men who had gone to the capital 
returned, they should all together be sent back to their native country; 
they must not dwell permanently on the seacoast. An imperial rescript 
was received (reading): ‘The country of Holland reveres righteous- 
ness and pays its allegiance by sailing across the sea to cultivate 
tributary (relations). We are mindful that the route is dangerous and 
long. Let them come once in eight years to Court, thus manifesting 
our compassionate sympathy for men from afar.’ 

“In 1663 the country of Holland sent an admiral [Balthasar Bort?; 
H#$-E ch‘u hai wang] in command of warships to Min-an-chén [near 
Foochow], where they helped exterminate the sea rebels, and also asked 
permission to trade. An imperial rescript was received: ‘Let them 
come to trade once in two years.’ In 1664 the country of Holland sent 
the admiral to assist the (imperial) troops in exterminating pirates; 
they recovered Amoy and Chin-mén #F4 [in Fukien]. Two com- 
mand-edicts (ch‘ih-yii) were promulgated and officials and clerks of 
the Board of Ceremonies were sent to go there and offer them a reward, 
presenting them with silver and satin. Together with the Governor- 
General concerned they gave (these things) to the Hollanders to take 
back with them. 


"For a list of western envoys to China, see below, table 4. Cf. Rocxum (4) 
437-442, for a brief account of the Dutch Embassy of 1656. 
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“In 1666 Holland [Pieter van Hoorn?]® presented tribute and 
traded. An imperial rescript was received: ‘Since Holland sends 
tribute once in eight years, let its biennial trade be permanently sus- 
pended.’ In 1667 it was memorialized and imperial agreement was 
received ‘ Holland has broken the regulations and come via Fukien to 
present tribute. Aside from the present occasion, which will not be 
discussed, hereafter in a year when they send tribute they must enter 
via Kwangtung; they must not be allowed to enter by other routes.’ 

“In 1686 it was agreed and imperially sanctioned that ‘the time 
for Holland’s presentation of tribute originally was fixed at once in 
eight years. Now the king of that country, having been moved by the 
receipt of the imperial benevolence, again asks a fixed time (for 
tribute). He should be permitted (to send tribute) once in five years. 
The places of trade may only be in the two provinces of Kwangtung 
and Fukien. On the day when (trade) is completed, straightway 
order them to return to their own country.’ It was further ordered 
that the tribute route of Holland be changed to come via Fukien. 
Further, it was agreed and imperially sanctioned that ‘the route 
from Holland is dangerous and long. To navigate the seas and present 
tribute is grievous toil. Hereafter, as to the local produce presented 
as tribute, let the (fixed) amount be considered and reduced.’ 

“ Western Ocean Country (Hsi-yang kuo): Western Ocean is in 
the southeastern sea .. . [for tribute period and route, see Table 3]. 

“In 1667 the Governor of Kwangtung memorialized stating that 
Western Ocean country [i.e. Portugal] had sent an official to present 
tribute, with one principal tribute vessel and three escorting vessels. 
In 1668 it was memorialized and imperially sanctioned that when 
Western Ocean sent tribute thereafter the ships must not exceed 
three, and each ship must not exceed one hundred men. In 1669 it 
was memorialized and imperially sanctioned to order the principal 
and secondary envoys and their retinue, twenty-two persons, to come 
to the capital. The subordinates detained at the border were to be 
given provisions by the local authorities concerned, and also to be 
carefully guarded. In 1670 the tributary envoy of Western Ocean 
country, Manoel pe Satpanna (Ma-no-wu-sa-la-ta-jo M5lRf Wie OS 
W) arrived at the capital, presented a tributary memorial, and offered 
tribute. After he had been rewarded with gifts and a banquet, an 
Usher of the Court of Colonial Affairs (Li Fan Yiian) was deputed 


*2 See table 4 below, for this and later names inserted in text. 
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to escort him back to Kwangtung and hand him over to the Governor- 
General there, who should depute an officer to escort him out of the 
frontier. The tributary envoy of Western Ocean country, Manoel pe 
SaupaNHA (Ma-no-sa-erh-ta-nieh 25554 M32 mh) traveled as far as 
the region of Shan-yang in Kiangnan [i. e. Huai-an, Kiangsu] and died 
of illness.** The Board of Ceremonies memorialized and it was im- 
perially sanctioned that the Inner Secretariat [of the Nei San Yiian] 
should compose a funeral address and the local Financial Commis- 
sioner prepare the sacrificial offerings; a high official of the Board 
should be sent to offer sacrifices one time and also arrange a place for 
burial, erect a stone tablet and confer an (imperial) inscription; if 
the tributary envoy accompanying (the deceased) wished to take the 
remains back with him, he should be allowed to suit his own con- 
venience. 

“In 1678 the king of Western Ocean country, Alfonso [A-féng-su 
a} 4 i, i.e. Alfonso VI of Portugal] sent an envoy [Bento Pereyra DE 
Fara] who presented a tributary memorial, offered a lion (as 
tribute), and came to the capital. The Board of War supplied him 
en route with provisions and with the men and boats of the postal 
stations. The Board of Ceremonies again sent an official to escort him 
back to Kwangtung, to hand him over to the Governor-General and 
Governor there, who deputed an official to escort him out of the 
frontier.” ® 

In these accounts the manner in which the European envoys are 
assimilated to the traditional system, even to Confucian sacrifies for 
the dead Portuguese envoy, are so striking as hardly to require com- 
ment. Whatever the facts, the official record is preserved perfectly 
intact. 

The Ch‘ien-lung edition of the Hui-tien (1764), regulations from 
which were quoted in the preceding section, made no detailed refer- 
ence to European countries in its section on tribute,®* although the 
voluminous 7'sé-li published simultaneously of course contain much 
material, into which we have gone not gone.*’ 


** Plainly the same person as above, but here given entirely different characters, which 
are different again in the Yung-chéng edition 104. 30b line 6. 

° This is in conflict with Prof. Petxiot’s statement (4) 424 that SALDANHA “ mourut 
en revenant 4 Macao, 4 la fin de 1670 ou dans le courant de 1671.” Note that this 
case was treated according to the regulation translated above, following note 49. 

** K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 72. 12-14. °° Chiten-lung hui-tien 56. 

°T A great mass of material, on the subjects touched upon in the regulations trans- 
lated above, is included in the Hui-tien tsé (shih)-li; cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 
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The Chia-ch‘ing edition completed in 1818 is for our purposes by far 
the most interesting version of the Statutes. This formed the last real 
revision,—the Kuang-hsii edition of 1899 being modeled closely upon 
it,—and in it there is preseved the same agreement with traditional 
tributary forms as in the earlier editions. Here the countries of 
Europe which are about to beat down the gates are complacently 
listed alongside Sungora, Kelantan, Trengganu, Ligor, and similar 
small places of the Malay peninsula. European geography and 
peoples are still in shadowy confusion and relegated to obscurity. Per- 
haps we must assume that the official compilers by 1818 really knew 
the situation more fully but disdained to give the European invaders 
their due prominence. In that case we have at least an indication of 
stubborn prejudice and wishful thinking. At all events, these descrip- 
tions remained official, and were no doubt for a time consulted 
by the bureaucracy, until the publication of the last edition of the 
Collected Statutes in 1899. In the 1899 edition all reference to these 
western countries was omitted, although the other passages on Korea, 
Annam, etc., already out of date, were reprinted verbatim. We give 
these official summaries at length below so that the references to 
Europeans may be seen in situ.®* 


“THE COUNTRIES OF THE BARBARIANS THAT SEND TRIBUTE TO Court 
ARE (AS FOLLOWS): 


“Korea (Chao-hsien): Korea is the same as ancient Kao-li 
(Kory6). During the period of Ming Hung-wu (1368-98) Li Ch‘éng- 
kuei Kt (Kor. I.Sénggye) established himself as king and changed 
the name of the country to Korea (Chao-hsien). In 1637 King Li 
Tsung 2% (Kor. I. Chong) put his whole country forward to offer 
its allegiance and was appointed by imperial command King of 


502-514, 218, 251, 307. DuyvenpaKk (3) illustrates the great possibilities of this 
material (also Jamieson 99-109, but quite unreliably) . 

°8 Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $1.2-4; except where otherwise noted, this text reads the 
same as Kuang-hsii hui-tien 39. 2-8. 

Pavuruier (Histoire 178-182) published various extracts from this chiian in 1859. 
Jamieson in 1883 in the China Review, 12. 96-98, published a very rough translation 
of this passage, which was made without benefit of Pauruter’s work, omitted or 
confused a number of passages, and failed in many identifications. DuyvenpaK (3) 
52 translates the main headings given in Kuang-hsii hui-tien $9, but not this passage. 

® Ch‘ih-féng $F} which we translate here and below as “appoint by imperial 
command,” and ch‘ih-yii a. “ command-edict,” used below for Laos and Sulu, both 
appear to correspond in a general way to the conferring of “letters patent” in the 
west. We avoid the western term because it would over-simplify the Chinese situation. 
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Korea. This country’s horder on the north is the Ch‘ang-pai moun- 
tains, on the northwest it is the Yalu river, on the northeast it is the 
Tumen river, on the east, south, and west it is the seacoast. 

“Lru-cu‘tu: Liu-ch‘iu at the beginning of the Ming consisted of 
Chung-shan ‘F1lJ, Shan-nan FJ, and Shan-pei 4t (lit. the central 
mountains, south of the mountains, and north of the mountains) , each 
having a king. Subsequently Shan-nan and Shan-pei were absorbed 
by Chung-shan. In 1654 the eldest son of the King of Liu-ch‘iu, 
Saane Chih 3%, handed in the patent and seal of the late Ming 
period, whereupon an imperial command appointed him King of 
Chung-shan. This country is in the great southeastern sea to the 
east of Fukien. 

“AnnaM (Yiieh-nan): Yiieh-nan is the ancient Chiao-chih. Its 
old name was Annam. In 1666 the eldest son of (the king of) Annam, 
Lr Wei-hsi 3@#€)#, handed in the patent and seal of the Ming period, 
whereupon he was appointed by imperial command King of Annam. 
In 1789 the Li family lost the throne. The country chose Juan 
Kuang-p‘ing Bt3E2B to be head of the country (kuo-chang). He 
came (lit. knocked at the gate) to offer allegiance and also asked 
that he might come to Court. Thereupon Juan Kuang-p‘ing was 
appointed by imperial command King of Annam. In 1802 Juan 
Kuang-tsuan #@ again lost the throne. The head of the state of Nung- 
nai Sit [Nung was in Tongking-Kwangsi], Juan Fu-ying fab%, sent 
an envoy to present (at Court) a memorial and tribute. He also tied 
up and sent escaped pirates from the seas of Fukien and Kwangtung 
and presented the patent and seal formerly received by Annam. The 
Emperor Jén-tsung (Chia-ch‘ing period) approved his respectful 
submissiveness and issued a proclamation changing the name of the 
country to Yiieh-nan, whereupon by imperial command he appointed 
Juan Fu-ying King of Yiieh-nan. This country’s northern border is 
Kwangsi, its western, Yunnan; on the east and south, the coast of the 
great sea (ta-hai). Over the sea to the south is the ancient territory 
of Jih-nan HB§ [southern part of Annam]; it also was absorbed in 
Yiieh-nan. 

Laos (Nan-chang): Nan-chang is the same as Lao-chua. In 1730 
the king of the country, Su-ma-la-sa #5 9GE, first sent an officer 
to present a memorial and bring tribute.. By imperial proclamation a 
command-edict (ch‘ih-yii) was bestowed on the king of the said 
country. In 1795 an imperial command first appointed him King of 
Nan-chang. This country is beyond the frontier of the southernmost 
part of Yunnan. 
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S1am (Hsien-lo): Siam in ancient times was two countries, Dvara- 
vati (Lopburi, Lo-hu##) and Haripunjaya (Hsien #2). Later Hari- 
punjaya was absorbed by Dvaravati and thereupon they made the 
country of Siam. In 1653 it first sent an envoy requesting (the privi- 
lege of tribute). In 1673 an imperial command first appointed Sén- 
lieh-p‘o-la-chao-ku-lung-p‘o-la-ma-hu-lu-k‘un-ssii-yu-t‘i-ya-p‘u-ai #9) 
FANART BETA AS OR Be hh] pa BAHE PS King of Siam.” In 1766 (the 
country) was crushed by Burma. In 1781 a native of the country, 
Cuéne Chao SHH, recovered the territory and took revenge. The king 
of the country had no progeny and chose Cuféine Chao to be head of 
the country. He sent an envoy to present tribute. In 1786 an imperial 
command appointed Cuéinc Hua # king of the country. This country 
is south of Burma, cut off from China. Its southern coast is on the 
great sea, and all intercourse with it is by the sea-route. 

Suxv: Sulu in 1726 first sent an envoy to present tribute. In 1727 
by imperial proclamation a command-edict ™ was conferred on the king 
of that country. It is in the southeastern sea. 

Houanp: ” Holland, also called the red-haired barbarians (hung- 
mao fan) in 1653 first communicated a tribute.”* In 1664 they assisted 
the imperial troops in attacking and capturing Chin-mén [outside 
Amoy]. An edict was imperially proclaimed to praise them. This 
country is in the southwestern sea. Later they seized Java (Ka-la-pa) 
and thereupon divided their people and inhabited it, but still governed 
at a distance through Holland. 

Burma: Burma (Mien-tien) is the same as Ava (A-wa). In 1750 
the king, Mang-ta-la BES, first sent an officer to present a memorial 
and offer tribute. In 1790 an imperial command appointed Méng-yiin 
mA King of Ava and Burma (a-wa mien-tien). This country is be- 
yond the frontier barriers of T‘ien-ma Ks and Hu-chii Je¥s in the 
department of T‘éng-yiieh, Yunnan. 

Western Ocean: (Hsi-yang): ** the countries of the Western Ocean 
consist of: 

PortuGaL (po-érh-tu-chia-li-ya): In 1670 the king Alfonso [A-, 


7° Unidentified. 

71 Note that appointment is conferred on the rulers of Laos and of Sulu by a less 
exalted form of document (ch‘ih-yii). 

72 This section was omitted from the Kuang-hsii edition. 

78 Evidently refers to preliminary correspondence regarding the embassy of 1656, 
cf. the K‘ang-hsi account translated above. 

™ Omitted from Kuang-hsii edition. Paragraphing inserted by us under this heading. 
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féng-su, Alfonso VI] first sent an officer [Manoel pe Saupanua] to 
present a memorial and bring tribute. 

I-ra-L1-YA: In 1725 the king, Benedict [Po-na-ti-to (Hf #Z, Pope 
Benedict XIII at Rome] first sent officers [GorHaRD and ILDEPHONSE] 
to present tribute. 

PortuGaL (po-érh-tu-ka-érh): In 1727 the king, John [Jo-wang # 
John V] first sent an officer [A. M. pz Souza y Menezas] to present 
tribute. 

Eneuanp: In 1793 sent an officer [Lord Macartney] to present 
tribute. In each case an imperial proclamation was conferred on the 
kings of the said countries. These countries all are in the southwestern 
sea. 

“The remaining countries have commercial intercourse (with 
China) :*> The trading countries are as follows: Japan, that is, the 
dwarfs (wo-tzi). It is in the eastern sea and trades with China at 
the island of Nagasaki in that country; it and P‘u-t‘o [i. e. Puto shan, 
the sacred Buddhist site in the Chusan Archipelago] are opposite 
peaks on east and west. From here (Puto) to there the water route 
is forty watches. From Amoy to Nagasaki, with a north wind one 
enters via the Goto Archipelago (wu-tao) , with a south wind one enters 
T‘ien-t‘ang.”° The water route is seventy-two watches. 

CuIanc-K‘ou Kuo (Siam?) is in the southwestern sea. It has 


traded since 1729. From that country one traverses the Paracel Islands 
(and the ocean?) to arrive at Lu-wan-shan,”* and entering port via 
the Bocca Tigris one reaches the border of Kwangtung. The route is 
estimated at 7200 li; from Amoy the sea route is 160 watches. Cam- 
Bop1A, the ancient Chén-la, is in the southwestern sea between An- 
nam and Siam. The route from the Bocca Tigris into port is the same 


*6 All this section was omitted from the Kuang-hsii edition. 

KE. Hsii Chi-yii’s atlas of 1848, Ying-huan chih-liieh 1.15b (map), in a highly 
abstract manner shows Nagasaki behind an island, evidently the Goto Archipelago; the 
southern entrance so formed is labelled Wu-tao mén, “Goto Archipelago entrance,” 
and the northern is labelled T‘ien-t‘ang mén. 

"LRWKRE. Fustta (Wane 66) identifies Ch‘i-chow as the Paracel Is. off the 
east coast of Indo-China. Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 41b (map) shows -G)HFF off the 
southeast tip of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Perhaps this phrase should be taken as 
the “ great ocean of the Paracels.” 

"8 #4. ply. Lu Wan Shan, according to the Huai-lu 1.1, is the same as Wan Shan, 
® mountainons island in the sea outside Canton which served as the navigator’s final 
landmark on the voyage home. Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 2.55 (map) shows Lao Wan 
Shan 3% in the sea south of Lintin Is. between the present Hongkong and Macao. 
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as for the country of Chiang-k‘ou. The water route from Amoy 
is 170 watches. Adjoining (Cambodia) is the country of YIN-TAI-ma 
(Chantebun?). The water route to it from Amoy is 140 watches. The 
country of Suncora is in the southwestern sea. It is a dependency of 
Siam and has traded (with China) continuously since 1729.7? The 
water route to this country from Amoy is 180 watches. Adjoining 
Sungora are the three countries of Jaya (Ch‘ih-tzii), Licor, and 
Patani. Jaya borders upon Sungora on the northeast. The water 
route from Amoy to this country is the same as to Sungora. Ligor on 
the east borders upon Jaya. The water route from Amoy is 150 
watches. Patani (Ta-ni) is also called Ta-nien. On the northeast it 
borders upon Ligor. The water route from Amoy is the same as for 
Ligor. These three countries have all traded (with China) continu- 
ously since 1729. JoHorE is in the southwestern sea. It has traded 
continuously since 1729. Across the ocean it is 9,000 li to the border 
of Kwangtung; they enter port through the Bocca Tigris. From Amoy 
the water route is 180 watches. Dependencies of Johore are the three 
countries of TRENGGANU, TAN-TAN, and Pawanc. From Trengganu to 
the border of Kwangtung the route is estimated at 9,000 li. From 
Amoy to Tan-tan by sea is 180 watches. Pahang and Johore adjoin 
one another. AcuIN is in the southwestern sea. It is traditionally said 
to be the old country of Samudra. The country of Lt-sune (lit. Luzon, 
i.e. the Philippines) is situated in the southern sea, southeast of Féng- 
shan sha-ma-chi,®° Formosa. The water route to Amoy is 72 watches. 
In the Ming period it was taken by the Fo-lang-chi [Spanish or Portu- 
guese]. The name of the country was retained (by them). In 1717 
an edict was handed down putting a stop to trade with the southern 
(? text blurred) ocean. After 1727 there was trade as before. The 
country of Mana-cutn-Ta-Lao (Mindanao?) is in the southeastern 
sea. It has traded continuously since 1729. The water route from 
Amoy is 150 watches. The country of Ka-ua-pa originally was the 
old land (? text blurred) of Java. It was taken over by Holland; the 


™ The reference here and below to the official resumption of trade with southeast 
Asia about 1729 adds one more question to the many that already present themselves 
concerning administrative reforms in the Yung-chéng period. The era 1723-35 stands 
out as one of reorganization along many lines; and deserves intensive study. 

ofr Free BL WY 55 SR BS Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 1.60 (map of T'ai-wan) 
shows Féng-shan on the west coast near the south tip and Sha-ma-ch‘-t‘ou Wwe ie 5A 
at the south tip; Wapa 153-4 (quoting Tai-wan-fu chih) gives Sha-ma-chi-t‘ou 3 
shan as equivalent to the present Mao-pi-t‘ou Cape. 
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name of the country was retained. It is in the southern sea, and has 
traded continuously since 1727. The water route from Amoy is 280 
watches. Portucau (Kan-ssii-la) is in the northwestern sea near 
England. France (Fa-lan-hsi BM ), also called Fu-lang-hsi 358806 
is the same as the Portugal (Fo-lang-chi #88##) of the Ming period, 
in the southwestern sea; after absorbing the Philippines (Lii-sung) , 
they divided their people and lived there, still governing it at a dis- 
tance from France (Fa-lan-hsi). Also the people of this country from 
the late Ming period have come in and lived at Macao in Heung-shan. 
The present dynasty continued the previous arrangement and every 
year orders them to pay a land-rent in silver. But their people are 
*-rbidden to enter the provincial capital (Canton). The sea route 
from this country to China is more than 50,000 li. Swepen (Jui-kuo) 
is in the northwestern sea; the sea-route is calculated to be over 
60,000 li to Kwangtung. They have traded since 1732. DenMARK 
(Lien-kuo) is in the northwestern sea. The route to Kwangtung is 
the same as for Sweden. After they came to Kwangtung for trade 
in the Yung-chéng period (1723-1735), it became an annual affair.” ** 

The amazing confusion exhibited in these entries was nothing new 
and had come down from the eighteenth century or earlier, when the 
Franks, the Portuguese, the French, Italy, the Spanish, the Philippines, 
and even Holland in the course of time had all become pretty 
thoroughly mixed up together in Chinese geographical writings. The 
important thing is not that such errors had arisen but that they per- 
sisted so long in the Ch‘ing period. The degree of confusion existing 
in the middle of the eighteenth century is well illustrated in the 
Illustrations of the Regular Tributaries of the Imperial Ch‘ing (Dy- 
nasty), a compilation of drawings of barbarians of all countries, with 
explanatory text, illustrating the costume of the sexes and of various 
social classes in each case.*? The material for this imperial work was 
collected by the high provincial authorities and sent to the Grand 
Council for presentation to the Emperor. Yet in the explanatory text 
the following statements occur: 1.23, I-ta-li-ya presented tribute in 
1667 (actually Holland) and the Pope came to do so in 1725; 1. 47, 
England is a dependency of Holland; 1.49, France is the same as 
Portugal; 1.51, Sweden is a dependency of Holland; 1.61, Sweden 


*? Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $1. 3-4. 
2 Huang-Ch‘ing chih-kung t‘u compilation imperially ordered 1751, Palace edition 
1761, 9 chiian. 
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(Jui) and England (Ying-chi-li) are shortened names for Holland; 
1.71, the Spanish in the Philippines (Lii-sung) are the Portuguese 
(Fo-lang-chi) who took Malacca and Macao. (This exaggerated im- 
pression of Holland evidently stems from the seventeenth century.) 

As the most striking commentary on this persistent confusion it 
may be noted finally that in November 1844 the Imperial Commis- 
sioner Ch‘i-ying #3, who had just finished the negotiation of treaties 
with Great Britain, the United States, and France and was presumably 
the highest authority in China on the subject of western countries, 
reported to the Emperor that France (Fo-lan-hsi 'p"®%) was the 
Fo-lang-chi (Portugal) of the Ming period, whence derived the 
French interest in Christianity; after the arrival of Matteo Ricct, he 
explained, “the Frenchmen suddenly yielded Macao to Portugal, 
themselves returning to their own country; that those barbarians 
should be ten times as powerful as Portugal and yet willingly give up 
the place was (due to) their submission to the teaching of Matteo 
Riccr.” * Plainly the ideology of the tributary system with all its 
implications survived in the nineteenth century in large part because 
of pure ignorance,—an ignorance so profound that the growth of a 
conscious Chinese foreign policy was seriously inhibited. 

The above table of European embassies to Peking, in compiling 
which we are much indebted to the assistance of Prof. C. S. GARDNER, 
is offered here as an aid to further study. These embassies illustrate 
all the problems of the tributary system in its decline,—the growth 
of trade unconnected with formal tribute, the European dislike of 
the kotow and demand for equal status, the tragic Chinese ignorance 
of the west. It is amazing that a larger number of systematic studies 
have not been made of these successive experiments in Sino-western 
relations. 


6. Cu‘inc Trrsute Emsassies AND ForeiGn TRADE. 


The successive editions of the Collected Statutes reflect a changing 
situation but do not reveal its realities in any detail. As a first step 
toward the study of the real activity of individual tributaries we sub- 
mit the following table of embassies recorded in the period 1662-1911. 
The years 1644-1661 are omitted because in that period are recorded 
well over a hundred Mongol tribes and others, many of which we 


°° IWSM-TK 78. 8b. 
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have been unable to identify, and almost none of which are recorded 
after the beginning of the K‘ang-hsi period in 1662,—evidently be- 
cause their activity under the Li Fan Yiian by that time was con- 
sidered as in a different category from that of the traditional tributaries 
remaining under the Board of Ceremonies. 

No one source, unless it be the 1200 odd wnindexed volumes of the 
Ch‘ing shih-lu,** gives a complete list of tribute embassies to the Court 
of Peking under the Manchus. The following table has been compiled 
from the annals of the Draft History of the Ch‘ing (Ch‘ing-shih kao, 
pén-chi) and the Tung-hua lu.** Both these sources at the end of 
each annual section usually give a list of tribute embassies, and 
usually they agree, particularly in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Chia-ch‘ing and Tao-kuang periods, excepting 1829-31). But 
sometimes one records embassies which the other does not, and some- 
times embassies are recorded in the text of an annual section in 
either work but not in the summary list at the end of the section. 
Thus embassies from Nepal and the Dzungars are often recorded only 
in the text, not at the end. We have distinguished among these 
sources within sources by numerals: 


1= recorded at the end of the annual section of the Ch‘ing-shih kao, 
pén-chi. 

2=at the end of Tung-hua lu. 

$=in the text of the Ch‘ing-shih kao. 

4=in text of Tung-hua lu. 


We have searched 3 ‘the text of the Ching-shih kao) during most of 
the period covered, particularly for the Ch‘ien-lung era when sum- 
maries at the end were usually omitted in both sources. The more 
extensive text of the T’ung-hua lw (4) has been searched only for the 
first decade after 1662 and elsewhere spasmodically. Each item repre- 
sents a reference to actual tribute (kung A) and has been checked, 


* Ta-Chiing li-ch‘ao shih-lu FS ERASE, Tokyo (1987), 1220 vols. Cf. K. 
Biccerstarr, Some Notes on the Tung-Hua Lu and the Shih-Lu, HJAS 4.101-115. 
Prof. Biccerstarr 112 points out that even this collection is by no means complete 
in its coverage of edicts. 

** Shih-i-ch‘ao tung-hua lu -—# Hi HE BR, compiled by Wana Usien-ch‘ien and 
P‘an I-fu (cf. Bracersrarr loc. cit.), Kuang-pai-sung-chai ea Re edition, Shang- 
hai 1891. Our copy of the Ch‘ing-shih kao contains prefaces by Cuao Erh-hsiin dated 
1927 and by Cutn Liang dated 1928, making it of the first or Peking edition [cf. C. H. 
Peake, A comparison of the various editions of the Ch‘ing Shih Kao, TP 35 (1940). 
354-368]. 
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although not double-checked; further references can doubtless be 
found in these sources but not, we believe, in numbers sufficient to 
change the general picture here presented. 

On the other hand, the more complete record available in the moun- 
tain of documents compiled to form the Ch‘ing shih-lu upsets to some 
degree calculations based upon the Ch‘ing-shih kao; for the Shih-lu 
contains numerous annual references to the presentation of tribute 
(from Mongol tribes, Tibet, and such places) not mentioned in the 
Ch‘ing-shih kao. This appears from an examination of the Shih-lu 
for 1644, 1654, 1664, and so on at ten year intervals through 1834. 
This discrepancy might be explained on the theory that reference to 
ordinary tribute from places under the jurisdiction of the Li Fan 
Yiian came to be regularly excluded from the Ch‘ing-shih kao. But 
it appears that the exclusion went even further, and sometimes 
applied to embassies from the south and east. Thus the Shih-lu for 
1664 (3rd year of K‘ang-hsi, ch. 11.3b, 12.24b) records tribute from 
Annam and Liu-ch‘iu, while the Ch‘ing-shih kao, pén-chi, for the same 
year, does not. The Shih-lu for 1674 (13th year of K‘ang-hsi, ch. 45. 
10b) records tribute from Annam, while the Ch‘ing-shih kao, pén-chi, 
for the same year, does not. Other examples could be cited to indicate 
that the annals of the Ch‘ing-shih kao present an incomplete record 
of tribute embassies.*** It is hardly surprising that the compilers of 
the Ch‘ing history, working in the twentieth century, should give an 
imperfect record of the functioning of an institution which really 
perished long before the dynasty itself. As a result it would appear 
that a relatively complete record of Ch‘ing tribute embassies can be 
secured only through a page by page examination of the twelve 
hundred odd volumes of the Ch‘ing shih-lu. This we have not at- 
tempted, but we hope someone else will do so. Until this happy event, 
the data given below appear to be the best available. 


®5* For example, Cu‘t Kun $7f and Fer Hsi-chang #R%E, Heit Liu-ch‘iu kuo 
chih-liieh MPH (Supplement to the Brief Gazetteer of Liu-ch‘iu), latest 
date in text 1809, dated in Harvard catalogue 1808, in ch. 2 for the period 1757-1809 
record tribute sent from Liu-ch‘iu for ten years not recorded in our table; the latter, 
on the other hand, records tribute from Liu-ch‘iu in six years not recorded in this 
work. Again, the Yiieh-hai-kuan chih 21.17-45 during the period 1665-1839 refers to 
thq tributary activity of Siam in a score of years in which Siamese tribute is not 
recorded in our table, while the latter records tribute in a dozen years when this work 
does not. Some of these discrepancies may of course be explained by the difference 
in place of the variant observers; tribute recorded at Canton or Liu-ch‘iu may have 
reached Peking in a different year or not at all. 
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Taste 5. Trisute Empassies 1662-1911. 


Annam 27 
Dzuncars ES 


1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 7" 
1690 ae 
1691 *12 
1692 Pave 
1693 *12 
1694 Piet 
1695 *12 
1696 oe 
1697 *12 
1698 Sas 
1699 "12 
1700 a 
1701 29 
1702 i 
*“The country of Holland sent an envoy who presented tribute and requested 
permission to assist the imperial army in carrying on the war against Formosa; an 
exceptional reward was bestowed upon him.” Presumably refers either to Bort or to 
VAN Kampen and Noset, none of whom reached Peking? 
> Turfan. 
© O-lu-t%é JU f8.dee, i.e. Oélot (Western Mongols), later followed by the Dzungars. 
M. Courant, L’Asie Centrale aux XVII¢ et XVIII¢ siécles, Paris 1912, summarizes 
Manchu-Mongol relations in this period as recorded in the Tung-hua lu. 


*24 Port. 


*12 Port. 
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Dzuncars 
(European) 


Yung-chéng 


1 
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4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
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Ch‘ien-lung 


“2 


*23 
*23 
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*2 
*23 
*g sik rae woes, 
*93 *@ ee fase #93 
*g *g Aer ae *3 
4Pa-pu-érh kuo F\ Ap PPA. Cf. FA Parbuttiya, i.e. Nepal, Brunnert 907. 
¢ Presentation of tribute not specifically mentioned. 
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1758 = *2 
1754 *@ 
1755 *23 
1756 486 *2 
1757 
1758 *23 
1759 = *2 
1760 
1761 + *2 
1762 
1763 = *2 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767. *2 
1768 *2 
1769 *2 
1770 = *2 
1m 2 
i77@ | *2 
1778 = *18 
1774 = *12 
1775 = *2 
1776 *2 
1777 * 
1778 *23 
1779 = *Q 
1780 *8 
1781 
1782 *2 
1788 *98 
1784 
1785 *19 
1786 
1787 *@ ae oe be are 
1788 89 *g a cot *3 
1789 «= *Q oer *23 re 
17990 49 *98 "eg = #8 
1791 es *Q *2 MO i Susans ae Ne ries ae ae sie 
1792 *Q a “eg = # pa ae ely #93 a Ae = #gk 
1798 *Q *9 *93 ae *2 ve ay ae a eh *23 Ena.) 
1794 *9 Tae PAE i on. De =e wee *§ BR ie *23 Hou. 
1795 *2 "2 6°90 620 2s *8 ee *] on me *12 Ena.) 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


ao 
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‘ Tribute ordered permanently stopped; in the following year the Dzungars surrendered. 

‘ hE 2 ZEAE The Erdeni Regent of the Sakya, or Brugba, i.e. 
Tibet. Cf. Brunnert 906. 

Kirghiz (Ha-sa-k‘o) . 

' ft PBA YE K'u-érh-lé Beg; and also Afghanistan (Ai-wu-han). 

41792: permission for tribute embassy (Macartney) given; 1793: embassy; 1795: 
tribute not presented at Court. 

* 272 Oh SE 1A 32 AE I The Ho-han Erdeni Beg, Na-érh-pa-t‘u? 

1Annam (An-nan) became Yiieh-nan. 
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Year 
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™ Japan. 

" Liu-ch‘iu tribute to China stopped by Japan; tribute envoy to China sent back. 

0 BEA ZS bh Fe i BA He ig]. The Po-k‘o-pa-la Living Buddha of Chamdo, Tibet. 
? Only sources 1 and 8 are used after 1874. 


‘Three khans from Tibet PG HSC. 7H 4h Hh i ie AREA th SEG FF 


* Nothing recorded from here through 1907. 
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The picture presented above in Table 5 may be summarized as 
follows for the two centuries from 1662 to 1860: 


Korea—tribute embassies every year with only one or two exceptions; 

Liu-ch‘iu—embassies every other year on the average, actually in 
some 115 years out of the two centuries mentioned, and annually 
in the period 1813-1835,—this has significance for the trade be- 
tween China and Japan; 

Annam-—some 45 years in the two centuries mentioned, of which 24 
were in the second century,—a slight (recorded) increase in the 
latter part of the period; 

Siam—some 48 years during the two centuries mentioned, of which 
11 were in the first century and 37 in the period from 1780 to 
1860,—a marked (recorded) increase in the latter part of the 
period; 

Burma—some 16 years between 1750 and 1853, of which 12 were after 
1789,—i. e. chiefly in the nineteenth century; 

Laos—some 17 years between 1730 and 1853, rather evenly scattered 
about ten years apart; 

Sulu—some 7 years between 1726 and 1754. 


The remaining tributaries listed after 1662 are either European, or 
from the north or west; the latter total a dozen miscellaneous items, 
including Nepal (the Gurkas) on ten occasions between 1792 and 
1908, the Western Mongols (Oélots, Dzungars) on at least ten occa- 
sions, and Tibet, Turfan, and certain tribes, all very occasionally. 
Nepal sent tribute before the 1818 edition of the Statutes but was not 
regularly enrolled in it. 

From these indications, such as they are, it would appear that, in 
the latter of the two centuries between 1662 and 1860, embassies from 
Korea continued regularly, those from Liu-ch‘iu and from Annam 
increased in frequency, and those from Siam and Burma showed a 
marked increase. According to this table, recorded embassies totalled 
216 in the first century and 254 in the second (1762-1860 inclusive). 
Leaving Korea out of account, as a constant factor, the average num- 
ber of embassies per year 1662-1761 was 1.16, whereas in the years 
1801-1860 it was 1.68. It therefore appears that embassies increased 
as the dynasty grew older,—that the height of Ch‘ing power in the 
eighteenth century saw less tributary activity than the period of de- 
cline in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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There is as yet no way of passing final judgment upon the complete- 
ness of the references recorded in the sources upon which this con- 
clusion is based. It is conceivable that as the dynasty grew weaker an 
effort was made to maintain prestige by recording tributary embassies 
more completely. Judging by the regularity of the bureaucratic scribal 
activity under the Ch‘ing, so far as we know it, this seems unlikely. 
In any case this evidence, even if it be a mere selection of data, must 
be reckoned with as it stands until an index has been made for the 
Shih-lu, and it or other sources have yielded further references. What 
are we, then, to make of this evidence? 

The most obvious suggestion is that this increase in the sending of 
embassies was prompted by commercial motives. The alternative ex- 
planation would seem to lie in the realm of international politics. 
Under the latter heading, if it can genuinely be separated from eco- 
nomic interests, might lie the increase of Burmese and Nepalese 
activity, following the Chinese campaigns against these countries in 
1765-69 and 1792, respectively. The activity of Sulu and of Laos do 
not seem to fit any particular pattern of explanation. That of Siam 
and of Liu-ch‘iu, however, particularly the latter, might be tentatively 
ascribed to an increased interest in commerce. Whether the embassies 
were themselves commercial or merely auxiliarly to trade remains to be 
investigated. But at least in the case of Liu-ch‘iu a strong argument 
may be advanced for the commercial explanation, since Liu-ch‘iu was 
the entrepdot for Sino-Japanese trade; and as a matter of fact a good 
deal (almost a third) of the recorded increase in the total of embassies 
is due to Liu-ch‘iu. By statute this kingdom should have sent tribute 
every second year, but it was recorded in 45 years between 1806 and 
1860. We summarize below a rather interesting report written by the 
British Vice-consul at Foochow in 1851 describing at first hand the 
process of tributary trade.®™” 


65> For the conduct of the Liu-ch‘iu trade at Foochow, ten Chinese brokers were 
named for life, being collectively responsible for each other like the old Cohong at 
Canton. These monopolists similarly had a semi-official status, which was practically 
hereditary; they reported to the government on the trade and through their monopoly 
were able to profit extensively from it. 

The procedure was described as follows: the tributary envoy from Liu-ch‘iu on his 
arrival called on the Taotai and Financial Commissioner of the province and was in 
turn given an entertainment, which the Financial Commissioner did not attend, the 
Marine Magistrate (Hai-fang?) usually doing the honors. He then handed in a list 
of the tribute presents and of the import cargo and the armament of his two vessels,— 
which being approved, he started on his journey to Peking under official escort and 
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The suggestion that embassies, at least in some cases, increased in 
number to provide a vehicle for an expanding commerce naturally 
raises the whole question of the relation between trade and tribute in 
the modern period. Having already raised a good many more problems 


his ships were allowed to break bulk. After examining the list of imports, the official 
brokers, each undertaking to dispose of a certain share of the total, would state to 
the Liu-ch‘iu traders the prices they were prepared to give for imports and to demand 
for exports. The Liu-ch‘iu traders on their part brought specie to cover the extra cost 
of their exports; this was in the form of small Japanese gold coins containing a good 
deal of alloy, which the Chinese brokers could easily transport to Canton or Soochow 
for sale if it could not be converted into sycee locally. The Liu-ch‘u traders’ sole com- 
pensation while in the hands of the monopolists was the fact that they were freed 
from all official customs duties, although not from the unavoidable presents to Chinese 
officials. 

The Liu-ch‘iu trade flourished because at least one half of it was for re-export to 
Japan on the occasion of the annual Liu-ch‘iuan tribute missions there, and goods were 
brought to Foochow from Liu-ch‘iu on credit repayable in two to five months, after 
transfer of goods to the Japanese trade could be completed. Even though freed from 
customs duties, the Liu-ch‘iu cargoes were not accurately reported to the Foochow 
customs; following “old custom” the same imports would be reported year after year 
with but slight variation, so that less than half the cargo was really reported, most of 
it being smuggled by the brokers with the knowledge of the authorities. The Consul 
suspected that this was done to obviate some statutory limit placed upon the size of 
the trade. 

When the tributary envoy returned from Peking, all accounts were closed. The 
envoy again called on the Financial Commissioner and received another entertainment 
under the heading, says the Consul, of “tender mercies and hospitality to strangers 
from afar” which the Chinese were so fond of quoting. The envoy also received 
Tis. 500 from the Financial Commissioner to defray the expenses of his late journey 
to Peking. Finally as a parting ceremony, dressed in full Liu-ch‘iu costume, he per- 
formed a grand kotow to the Emperor on an elevated platform at the custom house, in 
gratitude for the exemption of his ships from duty. 

The Liu-ch‘iuans like all foreigners were classed as I, barbarians. At Foochow they 
were restricted to the suburbs, where the residence for the tributary envoy was situated, 
and they were not allowed without authorization to enter the city walls or the interior. 
In 1851 the new King of Liu-ch‘iu was still a minor, aged 17, his father having died 
two or three years before, and was due to be installed in his kingship in the following 
year (1852), when an imperial commissioner would be sent to Liu-ch‘iu with an 
imperial document and presents of silks and satins. Customarily this high official 
was selected from Fukien and departed from Foochow with 500 picked troops in two 
large war junks. “It is calculated, what with presents to the Ambassador and his 
escort, their maintenance, and the cargo which the Loochooans are forced to purchase 
at heavy prices from the members of the Embassy, that it will cost Loochoo no less 
than thirty thousand Taels of silver.” (Vice-consul Sincuatr, Foochow, no. 26 to 
Sir George BonnaM, June 18, 1851, British Consular Archives, Foochow.) 
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than have been solved, we venture to put forward a brief interpretation 
of tributary trade in general. 


1. It is a truism that in the modern period Chinese exclusiveness 
was broken down by maritime trade with the west, which increased 
to a point where it could not be confined within tributary channels. 
This process was most spectacular in the case of the opium trade in 
the nineteenth century which provided the lubrication for the entire 
Anglo-American commercial penetration, and which rapidly increased 
the flow of Sino-western commerce built up by the eighteenth century 
tea trade under the East India Company. It was this continued 
growth of trade which brought on the fatal trial of strength between 
the tributary system and Great Britain, from which stemmed the 
débacle of the later nineteenth century. The subject has already been 
much studied. 

2. By contrast, the expansion of Chinese native trade in the Ch‘ing 
period has been relatively neglected. The junk trade from Amoy and 
Canton to the East indies and Malaya ** has been tacitly accepted as 
the logical background of the spectacular Ming expeditions under 
Cuine Ho, but scholarly studies of that period of Chinese imperial 
expansion have been largely devoted to unavoidable textual problems 
rather than to its economic history. After the expeditions ceased in 
1433 Chinese commerce with Southeastern Asia remains obscure until 


after the arrival of the Portuguese at Malacca in 1511, when the story 
of European penetration begins as noted in the preceding paragraph. 

It is generally accepted that the Portuguese at Malacca, in the 
Moluccas, and elsewhere entered into an east-west trade which had 
previously been flourishing under Arab domination. It is an obvious 
next step to posit that the Portuguese and their successors the Dutch 
and English also entered into a north-south trade, which was already 


°° The existence of this great southern trade of Chinese junks from Canton and 
Amoy was recognized in the following passage in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $1.15 (omitted 
in Kuang-hsii edition), in a section listing native products of trading countries: “ As 
to the various countries which are near the northwest, such as Portugal (Kan-ssii-la) , 
Sweden, and Denmark, in all cases the barbarian merchants of those countries come 
to China (nei-ti) to trade. They come in summer and go back in winter. As to the 
various countries in the southeastern sea,—Cambodia, Sungora, Johore, Trengganu, 
Achin, and so on,—and the countries in the South Sea,—the Philippines (Luzon) and 
others,—in all cases the merchants of our own harbors of Kwangtung and the merchants 
of Chekiang and Fukien in the winter and spring go to these various countries to 
trade, and in summer and autumn then come back. . . .” 
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flourishing beteen China and Southeastern Asia and was conducted 
largely by the Chinese. This may be taken as a truism. A recent 
student of the Spanish in the Philippines,*’ for example, points out 
that Manila prospered chiefly as an entrepdt between China and 
America, the China-Manila trade being conducted by the Chinese. In 
other words, early European trade with eastern Asia was grafted onto 
the Chinese junk trade which already flourished there. Native Chinese 
commercial expansion stemming from the Mongol period, or probably 
much earlier, paved the way for the European invasion of China by 
sea. Should we not assume that it also for a time kept pace with the 
growth of western Commerce? ** 

8. The vitality of the Chinese junk trade with Malaya in the early 
nineteenth century is clearly reflected in the list of countries recorded 
in the 1818 edition of the Collected Statutes as having commercial 
rather than tributary intercourse with China. From the account of 
these countries, translated in section 4 above, the following table may 


be constructed: 


Tas_LE 6. Non-tTRIBUTARY TRADING CountrRiEs 1818. 


No. of “watches” (ching No. of li distant from 


Place BE) * distant from Amoy Canton; remarks 


Siam? (Chiang-k‘ou) 160 to Amoy 7200 to Canton 
Cambodia same route to Canton as 


(Tung-pu-chai) Chiang-k‘ou 
Yin-tai-ma (adjoins Cambodia) 
(Chantebun?) 
(Malay Peninsula 


begins here?) 
Ligor (adjoins Jaya) 


Jaya (Ch‘ih-tzii) same as Sungora (180) (adjoins Sungora) 


87 W. L. Scuurz, The Manila Galleon, New York, 19389. 

88 This early Sino-western commercial competition in Malaya is touched upon in an 
article by Prof. Caana Té-ch‘ang Refi , Ch‘ing-tai ya-p‘ien chan-chéng ch‘ien chih 
Chung-hsi yen-hai t‘ung-shang 94098 Ar RRB PG ASG (Sino-western 
coastal trade in the Ch‘ing period before the Opium War), CHHP 10 (1935), 97-145. 

8° The length of one sea watch (kéng, Pek. ching) appears to be as uncertain as 
the length of one li on land. Wane Ta-hai (Hai-tao i-chih, see under section 7 below) 
479 gives one watch as 50 li 4:32 Fi-+-B, while a nineteenth century source, Yeu 
Ch‘iang-yung (Lii-sung chi-liieh) 3, states flatly that one ching is 100 li FLu#§¢P aH, 
YU—FBB— BE. At this rate he figures 124 ching as 12,400 li and estimates the 
distances Shanghai-Ningpo as 12 ching, Ningo-Amoy as 40, Amoy-Lii-sung as 72. For 
the Ming period 300 to 400 years earlier, however, Miuts 7 describes a “ Kéng” 
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No. of “watches” (ching)*® No. of li distant from 
Place distant from Amoy Canton; remarks 


Sungora 180 to Amoy 
Patani same as Ligor (150) 
(Siamese-Malayan 
border comes here?) 
Trengganu 


Tan-tan 
Pahang (adjoins Johore) 


Johore 9,000 li to Kwangtung 
(end of Malay 
peninsula) 
(revert to eastern 
route) 
Lii-sung (P. I.) 72 to Amoy 
Mang-chiin-ta-lao 150 to Amoy 
(Mindanao?) 
Java (Batavia?) 280 to Amoy 


A glance at the Atlas van Tropisch Nederland, Blad. 10b, or any 
good map of the region ®° will show how plainly these places form a 
chain of ports of call on the coastal trade route from Amoy to the 
Straits. That this list is an accurate contemporary record is confirmed 


in a pleasantly unexpected manner by the report of a British empire- 
builder, Captain Francis Licut, the chief founder of Penang, who sent 
home about the year 1788 a list of places in Malaya entitled “A Brief 
Account of the several countries surrounding Prince of Wales’s Island 
with their production.” ** The places of trade listed by Capt. Licur 
are as follows; note the nearly perfect correspondence with the Chinese 


(ching) or watch as 2.4 hours in Chinese navigation; and Wapa 152 states that one 
ching equalled 60 li, say 20 miles, 10 ching being covered in 24 hours with a favorable 
wind. These statements demand careful investigation of nineteenth century practice. 
Mus’ calculations are of course borne out by the facts. 

Muts 48 calculates that Chinese junks of the Ming period according to the sailing 
directions used by them appear to have traveled 2.93 miles an hour in shore waters, 
and to have averaged 6.25 miles an hour in open waters; whereas a modern junk 
might go at most 8.5 miles an hour. 

°° Hsit Chi-yii’s geography of 1848, 1.23b, 2.1b (maps of S. E. Asia), gives nearly 
all this list of places. : 

** Communicated by C. E. Wurrzpure (originally enclosed in Cornwatuis to 
Dunpas, Jan. 7, 1789), J. of the Malayan Branch of the R. A. S., vol. 16 part 1 (July 
1938) . 128-126. 
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list published 80 years later: Siam, Chantebon, Chia, Sangora, Pattany, 
Ligore, Tringano, Pahang, Jahore, Rheo,... (5 items) ...Acheen..., 

Considering the wealth of place names and points of trade recorded 
in Malaya at earlier periods, the relatively close correspondence of these 
two sources would indicate that they mirrored the same situation, i.e. 
that the Chinese list of 1818 was based on fact. Confirmation may be 
found in other Chinese works.°* 

4. The most important thing about this list is the fact that it was 
frankly labelled “ trading countries” 41 #4, not “tributaries.” In 
the Ming period Kelantan, Pahang, and Johore had been officially 
enrolled as tributaries. Now they were not. Evidently this was a 
tardy acknowledgment of the situation created in the fifteenth cen- 
tury when tribute embassies from Southeastern Asia, with the chief 
exception of Malacca, ceased to arrive at Peking just as soon as Cufne 
Ho stopped coming to get them,—although trade with Southeast Asia 
continued. 

In this context the voyages of Caine Ho may be regarded as an 
effort to bring the sources of Chinese maritime trade into the formal 
structure of the tributary system. Foreign places communicating by 
land were by official tradition regarded as tributary and were so en- 
rolled, as were those foreigners who came by sea. But the effort to 
extend this system to keep up with the expansion of Chinese maritime 
trade was too costly and after 1433 it was given up. The tributary 
system no longer worked by sea, and the compilers of 1818 finally 
acknowledged the fact. 

5. It is not difficult to see why this should be so. Like the Chinese 
state as a whole, the tributary system had developed upon the land 
without experience of the sea; and in accord with the position of the 
Middle Kingdom as the center of eastern Asiatic civilization, it had 
functioned passively. The barbarians came to China, the Chinese had 
no reason to go abroad. During the first two millennia of Chinese 
history the tributary system had continued to be based upon land 
frontiers, and whenever the government was even moderately strong 
the trade which crossed these territorial boundaries could be controlled. 
The Jade Gate was merely the most notable of many points of control. 


°? Cf. the following passage from the Hai-kuo wén-chien lu (block print ed., preface 
1730, 1.25b; we quote ScHLEcEL’s translation in TP [1898].298): “South from Siam 
are Chaya, Lakon (Ligor) and Sungora which are all tributary states of Siam. Patani, 
Kelantan, Tringano, and Pahang all follow each other in succession along the (central) 
mountainridge.” 
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On the land frontiers there appears to be ample evidence that the 
traditional system functioned, in its own peculiar way, down to the 
end of the Ming period and even later. The “ tributary envoys ” who 
came to China from the defunct Kingdom of Rum in 1618 may have 
been great liars but they did no more violence to the system than 
their ancestors from “ Constantinople” had done. 

Moreover, the ancient caravan trade across Central Asia had been 
necessarily limited in volume and inclined to concentrate upon luxury 
goods of little weight and high value. Such goods could find their best 
market at the capital. Merchants bound for the metropolis found it 
easy to come in the train or in the guise of a tribute embassy. Even 
if they stopped at the frontier, they could still be enrolled as part of 
an embassy. Similarly trade and tribute from a state like Korea, com- 
ing by land over a fixed route to the market and the throne at Peking, 
retained a natural connection,—particularly when the foreign ruler 
himself monopolized the trade. 

6. It was far different with sea trade, which presented new problems 
of regulation. Staple cargoes reaching a southern Chinese port could 
not possibly be transported to Peking and only a token or luxury 
trade accompanied the envoy to the capital. The development of a 
staple trade, made possible by the use of ships, obliged foreign mer- 
chants to reside in the seaports of South China, and resulted in the 
Arab communities at Zayton and Canton. This called forth an adap- 
tation of the tributary system which has already been noted. The 
foreign community was quarantined in its own quarter under its own 
headman. The adaptation was successful and was applied after 1500 
to Macao and the Thirteen Factories, the theoretical connection be- 
tween trade and tribute being kept alive spasmodically by embassies 
from some of the new maritime trading countries. Like the Russians | 
in the north, the Europeans and their trade who came to the south 
were kept under control at certain places on the frontier for the cog- 
nate purposes of safety and profit. 

The real problem was presented by the expansion of maritime trade 
in Chinese hands to which we have already referred. The junk fleets 
of Amoy and Canton conducted a foreign trade not only outside the 
capital but even outside the frontiers of China, quite beyond control 
through tributary forms. Countries which remained passively abroad 
while the Chinese went to them could no longer be enrolled as 
tributaries attracted irresistibly by the civilization of the Middle 
Kingdom. Finally the connection of foreign trade and tribute, always 
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an idea but not always a fact, was dealt another blow when countries 
like the United States, Sweden, and Denmark began to trade prosper- 
ously at Canton without ever sending to Peking anything that could 
be called a tribute embassy. Tribute had at. last been eclipsed by trade. 

7. If in these circumstances our suggestion is correct, that embassies 
grew more frequent in the early nineteenth century in order to facili- 
tate a generally expanding trade in eastern Asia, then the tributary 
system had indeed fallen upon evil days and was being prostituted 
by the tributaries and no doubt by Chinese merchants as well. This 
had happened before, but now it served most inopportunely to in- 
crease the inadaptibility of the Chinese state and preserve a useless 
official myth. For insofar as the traditional system seemed to be con- 
firmed by these embassies, the Chinese were left to face the western 
maritime invasion with an outmoded foreign policy suited only to the 
land and the far past. 

This interpretation points to two lines of study, in the history of 
trade and of ideas, as most pressingly needed to explain the dichotomy 
in China’s reaction to the west a century ago,—on the one hand, the 
intellectual inadaptability of the Chinese scholar-bureaucracy; on the 
other, the activity of Chinese merchants as abettors of the western 
invasion. Source materials for these lines of study are suggested below. 


7. A Sexvecrep List or Cu‘tnc Works (1644-1860) on 
MaritImMe RELATIONS. 


This selection is arranged in a roughly chronological order and 
includes official compilations, gazetteers, and private works and essays, 
all of which provide source material for one or both of two main 
types of investigation: for students of economic history, information 
as to maritime trade routes, ports, ships, goods, and trading places; 
for students of intellectual history, examples of Chinese thought and 
knowledge concerning the maritime countries and their trade in the 
period covered. Within the limits of this period,—that is, the Ch‘ing 
dynasty before the Westerners had penetrated inland to dwell at 
Peking and in the Yangtze valley and so become known at first hand, 
—we have tried to indicate certain works of primary and certain others 
of typical value. We have excluded works on Japan, Liu-ch‘iu, and 
land-frontier countries; works written by foreigners in Chinese, in- 
cluding primarily those of western missionaries; works referring nomi- 
nally to an earlier period, like the Ming History or the Hsii wén-hsien 
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t‘ung-k‘ao; ** and works containing material drawn from the period 
but compiled later, such as the Kuo-ch‘ao jou-yiian chi MBAR 
of Wane Chih-ch‘un 723% (1896). It need hardly be remarked 
that no study of Chinese knowledge of the west can be conducted 
without reference to Matteo Ricci and his successors among the 
Jesuits at Peking. The declining influence of Riccr’s world-map has 
been studied in a very interesting article by Mr. Kenneth Cu‘in,** 
following the lead of Prof. Huna.** Several items by Jesuits or show- 
ing such influence may be found in the huge and fundamental collec- 
tion of Ch‘ing works on geography compiled by Wane UHsi-ch‘i in 
84 volumes.**® Aside from one or two illustrative items, we have ex- 
cluded materials to be found in this collection, which fortunately has 
been indexed in the new classified catalogue of the Chinese-Japanese 
Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute (Cambridge 1938—) .*” 
In the Ch‘ing period three works on the maritime nations and their 
trade, judging by the quotations of other scholars, appear to have had 
more than usual influence. They were compiled at intervals of a little 


* For a bibliography of Ming works on barbarian relations, cf. Cau Shih-chia 3¢ 
+3, Ming-tai ssi-i shu-mu AAG ee » Yii-kung 5 no. 3-4 (April 11, 1936). 
137-158. 

** Kenneth Cu‘én, “ Matteo Ricci’s contribution to, and influence on, geographical 
knowledge in China,” JAOS 59 (1939) . 325-359; refers to a number of early Ch‘ing 
works, several of which are included in the present list. For the original Chinese ver- 
sion of this article see Ca‘in Kuan-shéng Pa HER RF in Yii-kung 5 no. 8-4. 51-72. 

*’Hune Wei-lien #EHR3M (William Huna), K‘ao Li-ma-tou ti shih-chieh ti-t‘u 
SAE RVHELAE (A study of the world-map of Matteo Riccr), Yii-kung 5. 
no. 8-4 (April 11, 1936). 1-50. 

** Wane Hsi-ch'i “QB jf Hsiao-fang-hu-chai yii-ti ts‘ung-ch‘ao “Fy Behe Hh 
EB (Collected copies of works on geography, from the Hsiao-fang-hu study), preface 
dated 1877, type print, Shanghai; second supplement preface dated 1897. Contains a 
total of 1438 titles, including the two supplements, in 84 volumes (ts‘é), some 6000 
pages. Cited below as Hsiao-fang-hu-chai with number of chih PE, ts‘é, and page 
where possible. 

** Another important collection from which we cite several works is the Chao-tai 
ts‘ung-shu HACHEM originally compiled by Cuanc Ch‘ao HH, enlarged by Yana 
Fu-chi #342 TF and revised by Sun Mou-té PFA, first pub. 1697, revised ed. 
1888, re-printed 1876. 

Several items in this list are also noted in A. Wyuir, Notes on Chinese Literature 
..., London 1867, with which our findings sometimes differ. 

Since completing this article, we have seen the valuable contribution of Mr. Féng- 
t‘ien Cuao, An Annotated Bibliography of Chinese Works on the First Anglo-Chinese 
War, Yenching Journal of Social Studies, 3 no. 1 (October 1940). 61-108, which gives 
further data concerning half a dozen of the items listed below. 
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over a century. The first was the Tung-hsi-yang k‘ao WUTES of 
Cuanec Hsieh §e3% completed in 1617,% sections from which are 
translated by GRoENEVELDT and which has more recently been studied 
by Wana. The other two, which fall within the period here considered, 
were the Hai-kuo wén-chien lu completed in 1730 (no. 8 below) and 
the Hai-kuo t‘u-chih completed in 1842-52 (no. 32 below). Both these 
works deserve monographic attention. 

For the study of Chinese maritime trade the materials appear to 
become unusually rich in the early nineteenth century just before the 
crisis over foreign trade at Canton. The brief first-hand account of a 
blind linguist entitled simply Hai-lu, “A record of the sea” (no. 20), 
was taken down in 1820; the enlargement of the gazetteer of Kwang- 
tung province, edited by the great scholar Juan Yiian, was completed 
about the same time (no. 21); a nautical guidebook, Hat-wai chi-yao, 
was completed in 1828 (no. 23); Prof. Hst Ti-shan has unearthed at 
Oxford a manuscript describing the Chinese side of western trade up 
to 1832 (no. 24); the gazetteer of Amoy (no. 25), home port of Chinese 
junk trade with the Straits, was completed in the 1830’s followed by 
the valuable gazetteer of the Canton maritime customs (no. 26). All 
of this was done before the hectic awakening precipitated by the first 
war with England and these works must in some sense be regarded 
as forbears of the famous geographies of the world compiled in the 
1840’s by Wer Yiian (no. 32) and Hst Chi-yii (no. 33). If to such 
sources as these there could be applied the same high scholarship 
which has been bestowed upon earlier and more fashionable periods, 
one main door to the understanding of modern Chinese economic his- 
tory could be unlocked. Though recent, these materials do not lack 
for textual conundrums and problems of identification. These geo- 
graphical works in turn are no more than background material for the 
study of Chinese policy as reflected in the collected writings of officials 
(see, e. g., no. 29) .*° 


1. Ku Yen-wu BRK, Tien-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu K PABA 
38% (A critical account of the divisions and states of the Empire), 
120 chiian, author’s preface dated 1662, republished 1816, later editions 
1831, 1879. 


°8 (A study of the eastern and western ocean [routes]), 12 chiian, in the Hsi-yin- 
hsien ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 18-21. 

°° See appendix 3 for an author and title index to the following list, which is itself 
arranged roughly chronologically. 
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A critical geographical work by an outstanding Ch‘ing scholar. 
Ch. 119 is devoted to the various barbarians beyond the seas 
(Hai-wai chu-fan) and discusses Japan, Liu-ch‘iu, and countries of 
the southeast including Fo-lang-chi. Ch. 120 discusses the tribute 
and trade of these maritime countries (Ju-kung hu-shih) , including 
reference to trade routes and to the history of the administration of 
foreign trade, down through the Ming and in some cases into the 
Ch‘ing period. 


9, Coane Yii-shu eae@f (1642-1711), Wai-kuo chi SHE (A 
record of foreign countries), pp. 18, in Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 104; 
and Chang Wén-chén Kung chi %3C 246 (Block-print edition of 
1792) 8.19-29. (Reference to 1675 in text). 
By a famous scholar, editor-in-chief of the K‘ang-hsi Dictionary and 
the P‘ei-wén yiin-fu and one of the editors of the Ming History. 
Deals with various tributary tribes in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
plus Korea, Russia, Siam, Holland, Liu-ch‘iu, Annam, and Hsi-yang, 
with references to Christianity. 


3. Yu-t‘ung JCA (1618-1704), Wai-kuo chu-chih tz‘u MBH 
1 chiian (29 pp.), n.d., in Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 3, and T“an-chi 
ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 11. 


This is a verse narration, with notes in prose, of the usual Ming 
list of countries and places; about one page or less to an item, rather 
miscellaneously arranged, e.g. Europe succeeds Hami. Does not 
appear important, except to indicate the knowledge possessed by a 
famous essayist concerning foreign countries. 


4. Lu Tz‘i-yiin BRE , Pa-hung i-shih /\Gk8EH 4 chiian, 2 ts‘é, 
author’s preface dated 1683. Published separately, as well as in the 
Lung-wei mi-shu FE RIME , ts‘é 75, and Shuo-k'u BH, ts‘é 44. 
Deals with more than a hundred tributary or trading countries or 
places, grouped (often incorrectly) by the four points of the com- 
pass. Ch. 2 includes references to several European countries. In 
several cases includes transliterations of native languages. 
Note also by the same author: I-shih chi-yii # #2 4 chiian, n.d. 
Usually published together with the preceding. 
Supplementary to the Pa-hung i-shih, including descriptions of seas 
and their products, poems of Chinese envoys, illustrations of foreign 
coins, and copies with translations of the credentials (kuo-shu) of 
Korean and Mohammedan envoys. 


6 
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5. Lu Ying-yang BEE (original author), Kuang-yii chi RMit 
(A record of the broad world), revised edition by Ts‘ar Fang-ping 
#& HK, 24 chiian, 7 ts‘é, preface by Ts‘ar dated 1686, block-print 
edition 1707. 
A systematic survey of the provinces, which in chiian 24 takes up 
the conventional Ming list of tributaries but appears to add little 
if anything from the Ch‘ing period. 


6. Lan Ting-yiian BEYHIC (1680-1733), Lun Nan-yang shih-i shu 
ie i¢ HS (A discussion of a proper policy regarding the Southern 
Ocean), in his Lu-chou ch‘u-chi HEVH®ISE 3. 1-6 (first published 1739, 
republished 1880), also in Cuv K‘o-ching AIM, Jou-yiian hsin-shu 
IMB 3. 14-17, and in Hsiao-fang hu-chai, ts‘é 54. Arranged by 
the compiler as of 1724. 
A brief note by a well-known scholar urging abolition of the ban 
on maritime trade. He argues that trade with the Southern Ocean 
would benefit China, ridicules the ignorance of his contemporaries, 
and gives a brief survey of foreign countries. 


7. Ch‘in-ting ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng KRESGTRMBHR 10,000 

chiian, presented to the Emperor in 1725. 
The great Ch‘ing encyclopaedia, in the geography section on border 
barbarians, Fang-yii hui-pien, Pien-i tien 3th , AFM, chiian 
83-106 in particular, contains material on southern and western 
places. Thus chiian 85, 97-101, 103-6 include tributaries of the Ming 
period, maritime and continental mixed together. Ch. 87 under 
“ unidentified countries” (wei-hsiang A#*) includes Spain, America, 
and others like Damascus (?), while ch. 108 lists also as “ unidenti- 
fied countries ” I-ta-li-ya, Sicily, Mexico, and Banjermassin among 
others,—all of which raises the question of the influence of Ricct. 


8. Cx‘én Lun-ch‘iung BRAG, Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 79/8] BLS 
(A record of things seen and heard among the maritime nations), 
1 chiian, maps 1 chiian, author’s preface 1730, other prefaces 1743, 
1744, wood-block reprint 1793; also in I-hai chu-chén BUGTE EE, ts‘é 10, 
and Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu, ts‘é 55. 
A well-known and systematic treatment of the maritime nations. 
The author’s father had had experience in the Southern Ocean on 
missions in search of Koxrne@a’s remnants after the subjugation of 
Formosa, and finally became Manchu Brigade General at Canton 
in 1718. The author himself became a Brigade General in Formosa 
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after 1721, traveled in Japan, and made extensive inquiries. The 
maps, old style, are of value, and the book appears to have remained 
a standard work down into the nineteenth century. 


9. Yun Kuang-jén FUDGE and Cuane Ju-lin SRF, Ao-mén chi-liieh 

APH (A brief record of Macao), 2 chiian, prefaced dated 1751, 

reprinted 1800. 
The authors were successively officials in the Macao area. In ch. 2 
they first describe the maritime trading countries of the southeast 
for some 15 pages, including the rivalry of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, and then concentrate upon the Portuguese at Macao, their 
way of life in much detail, concluding with accounts of the western 
calendar and language. 


10. Huang-Ch‘ing chih-kung t‘u S84 IM, 9 chiian, (Illustrations 
of the regular tributaries of the Imperial Ch‘ing) compiled by Tune 
Kao % fn and others under imperial auspices: ordered 1751, completed 
1760, Palace edition 1761. 
Illustrations of some 300 aboriginal or border tribes or countries, 
with explanatory text; ch. 1 refers to several European countries. 
See above, note 82. 


ll. Ta-ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih AiH—# (Gazetteer of the Ch‘ing 


Empire), compiled by Curane T‘ing-hsi ##%£%% and others under 
imperial auspices, imperial preface dated 1744, slightly revised in 
1764, reprinted in 1849. 

Chiian 353-356 at the end deal with tributary states. See App. 2. 


12. T‘ai-wan-fu chih S¥4¢/¥%5 (Gazetteer of T‘ai-wan-fu, Formosa), 
26 chiian, first compiled 1694, revised 1741 and 1774. Harvard has a 
block-print edition of 1888 reprinted from the 1872 edition. 
Ch. 19. 37-49 on foreign islands (wai-tao) refers to Liu-ch‘iu, Japan, 
Java (Ka-la-pa), Western Ocean, Holland, Siam, etc., and sea- 
routes and trade regulations. 


13. Ch‘ing t‘ung-tien: Huang-ch‘ao t‘ung-tien 233GM, 100 chiian, 
ordered compiled under imperial auspices in 1767. Covers the period 
1644-1785. 
Chiian 97-99 on border defense, Pien-fang #[, discuss the tribu- 
taries in general plus Japan and Liu-ch‘iu, the maritime nations of 
the south, and those of the west, respectively. Several identifications 
of countries (e. g. Chéng-ch‘ien, Ching-hai, and Hu-lu, 98. 18b-20b) 
are recorded. 
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14. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao: Huang-ch‘ao wén-hsien t‘ung-k'ao BAIR 
34% compilation ordered 1747, completed 1786 or 1787, covering 
material to 1785, Chekiang Shu-chii edition 1882. 

Ch. 293-300 describe the barbarians at length. See App. 2. 


15. Wane Ta-hai =X, Hai-tao i-chih #iRS (A treatise on the 
islands of the sea), 6 chiian, pub. 1791, in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai, ts‘é 54, 
chih 10, pp. 479-489. 
Describes a score or more of the islands in the Southern Ocean, 
Chinese immigration, products, etc. The author had made a voyage 
to some of the islands he describes. 


16. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih chéng-shih-lieh M@iBGBAM (A survey 
of administrative affairs, for the Gazetteer of Fukien province) , bound 
MSS., 15 chiian in 17 ts‘é, n. d., worm-eaten and with some marginal 
corrections; the text refers to the year 1794, if not later. 
Ch. 14 gives a brief survey of the regulation of foreign trade since 
the Sung and the countries concerned. Ch. 15 consists of 8 pages 
on barbarian trade, referring to Liu-ch‘iu, Sulu, and Holland, i.e. 
those tributary via Foochow. 


17. Hune Liang-chi #3 (1746-1809), Ch‘ien-lung fu-t‘ing-chou- 
hsien t‘u-chih S2MEAS NSA (Gazetteer of administrative areas, 
Ch‘ien-lung period) 50 chiian, completed 1803. 
A private compilation similar to the Ta-ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih but more 
condensed. Tributary and trading countries are described in the 
last chiian, classified by location. The author was well known as 
a historian. See App. 2. 


18. Yeu Ch‘iang-yung #9EG", Lii-sung chi-liieh AA (A brief 
description of the Philippines) , 314 pp., in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai, ts‘é 76, 
chih 10, chiian 8, item 5 from end. 
Notes on the customs, products, language, and commerce of the 
Philippines. One date in the text refers to 1812. 


19. Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung chih RBBE—#H (Gazetteer 
of the empire, revision of the Chia-ch‘ing period) , 560 chiian, a revision 
under imperial auspices of the Ta-ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih of the Ch‘ien-lung 
period, (q.v.), the material extending to 1820; lithophotographic 
edition from the Palace manuscript, published by the Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1934. 

The last few chiian deal with 43 foreign countries from Korea to 
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France, touching upon their location, history, products, and rela- 
tions with China. 


20. Hsten Ch‘ing-kao YH (1765-1821), Hai-lu #9% (A maritime 
record), 2 chiian. 
(1) Wood-block edition, preface by Yane Ping-nan #%4P4, T. Ch‘iu- 
héng KM, of Chia-ying 34/4 (Kwangtung), as author, describing how 
he obtained the information in 1820 from Hsien, who had traveled 
abroad for 14 years, learned the languages and customs of the Southern 
Sea, and finally lost his eyesight and became an interpreter at 
Macao,—an unusual repository of first-hand information. (Wy Lie 53 
makes no reference to Hstex by name and gives the publication date 
as 1842). 
(2) Another edition in the Chinese-Japanese Library at Harvard, 
revised and with notes by Lt T‘iao-yang 494%, preface by him dated 
1870, is assigned to Hsreu as author without reference to YAne 
Ping-nan. This later edition appears to be the better known, e. g. 
Cuane Wei-hua 109. It differs from the former in having western 
style maps and extensive notes, largely condensed from the original 
edition. 
This work merits extensive attention as a first-hand source on 
Chinese southern trade in the early nineteenth century. It gives 
sailing directions for and brief descriptions of more than 60 countries 
or places, from the Malay peninsula around to the coasts of India, 
and through the East Indies, including references to Europe. Its 
eye-witness quality is indicated, for example, when the writer, 
Yana, states that Japan is omitted because the narrator, Hsin, 
had not gone there on his travels. A work entitled Hai-lu chu t£ 
by Fine Ch‘éng-chiin has been advertised. Note also Prof. Féne’s 
discussion of this work in Yii-kung 6 (no. 8-9) . 113-114. 


21. Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih R33 (Gazetteer of Kwangtung 
province), Wy te 36 refers to a first edition of 1683; 
(1) Yung-chéng edition: 64 chiian, preface dated 1731. 
Ch. 58 on the outer barbarians (wai-fan) gives an historical survey 
and an orthodox Ming list of 31 countries with comments. 
(2) Juan Yiian BCIC edition: 334 chiian, compiled in 1818, Juan 
being editor-in-chief as well as then Governor-General at Canton, 
published 1822, reprinted 1864, the blocks having been burned in 1857. 
Ch. 170. 36-42 lists Siam, Holland, Western Ocean, England, etc. 
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as tributaries, the account being based partly on the archives 
(tang-ts‘é). Ch. 180 gives an historical summary of maritime trade 
and customs administration. Ch. 330. 32-62 discusses some 90 mari- 
time countries or places, including the Europeans, using both 
standard accounts and local records, e.g. 61b the country of 
Pi-li-shih S94 "FF (Britain?) is recorded simply as having “ entered 
port ” (chin-k‘ou) in 1752. (A common source can no doubt be 
established for parts of this work and of the Yiieh hai-kuan chih.) 
Ch. 100. 52b has a passage on Macao. The high scholarship of the 
chief editor, as well as its extensive detail, make this a work of 
importance. 


22. Ho Chang-ling ASMP), compiler, Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih-wén 

pien S83 TE3CHH (A collection of essays of the reigning dynasty, 

of practical value), 120 chiian, compiler’s preface 1826. 
Ch. 83. 37-39 contains Lan Ting-yiian’s essay on southern maritime 
trade (noted above, no. 6), followed by a similar item, and others 
on coastal defense, Formosa, suppression of piracy, and the like. 
These essays have value as reflecting the thought of the times. 
Unfortunately a supplementary collection (Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih- 
wén hsii-pien) compiled by Ko Shih-chiin $-E¥ and published in 
1888 contains material chiefly post-1860. 


28. Li Tséng-chich 42380, Hai-wai chi-yao #4232 (A record of 

essentials concerning the outer seas), postface 1828, in Cu‘in K‘un 

RSE, compiler, Ts‘ung-chéng hsii-yii-lu TERRES, 7 chiian, preface 

1881, forming ts‘é 19-22 in Ju-pu-chi chai hui-ch‘ao WAR RE RB 
A handbook of information and advice for sailing captains, divided 
into 28 sections on sheltered harbors (23 places listed) ; on the arma- 
ment of ships, choice of pilots, and sea-fighting; on the itineraries 
for sailing vessels from Canton up the coast to Shanghai, from Amoy 
to Formosa and the Philippines, and from Amoy to the Straits and 
beyond, with times required (e.g. 12-18 days to Palembang); plus 
extensive tables for use in navigations, calculation of tides, and the 
like. Careful study of this work should yield invaluable conclusions 
regarding Chinese maritime (junk) trade in the early nineteenth 
century. 

24. Hst Ti-shan #F HUW ed., Ta-chung-chi 32348 4 , Commercial Press, 


Peiping, 1931, pp. 237. 
A valuable collection of documents transcribed by Prof. Hst from 
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a MSS. found in the Bodleian Library, dealing (1) with the voyage 
of the East India Company ship Lord Amherst up the China coast 
in 1832 under H. H. Lrnpsay to test out the market (petitions to 
the local authorities and proclamations and replies from them) ; 
and (2) correspondence at Canton between the Chinese authorities, 
the Hong merchants (Howava and others) , and the English, dating 
from the late XVIII and early XIX centuries. This material is of 
first rate value as illuminating the Chinese side of the correspon- 
dence summarized in Dr. H. B. Morsr’s Chronicles of the East 
India Company. 


95. Hsia-mén chih EFA (Gazetteer of Amoy), compiled by Cuov 

K‘ai JUL and others, 16 chiian, completed 1832, last preface 1839. 
Ch. 5 contains interesting details regarding shipping, including 
Chinese vessels in oceanic trade (yang-ch‘uan, p. 27) and barbarian 
vessels of various types (31-5). Ch. 6-7 on Formosan imports and 
customs administration are followed in ch. 8 by a systematic dis- 
cussion of 31 maritime trading nations, their location, harbors, 
products, etc. evidently based in part on original data in addition 
to such works as the Tung-hsi-yang k‘ao and Hai-kuo wén-chien lu; 
Amoy being a chief port in southern trade, the use of this material 
should yield unusually valuable results. 


96. Liana T‘ing-nan 32324}, Yiieh-hai-kuan chih SYA (Gazet- 
teer of the maritime customs of Kwangtung), 30 chiian, reference to 
1839 in text; Ch. 1-4, 21-25, and 26-30 (ts‘é 1, 7, and 8) reprinted 
Peiping 1935 et seq. in the Kuo-hsiieh wén-k'u BU23CK series. 
Of the three volumes of this rare work so far published, the second 
and third deal with tributary trade and the barbarian merchants at 
Canton, ch. 21-24 in particular describing tributary relations with 
Siam, Liu-ch‘iu and European states, and trade relations with 24 
maritime countries including America and certain obscure places 
recorded as having “ entered port ” at one time. A valuable primary 
source based partly on archives. 


27. Liv Tsé-hsii HR, trans., Hua-shih i-yen #2473 (Barbarian 
statements concerning Chinese affairs), 1 chiian, 3 pp., Hsiao-fang-hu 
chai ts‘é 77, chih 11, ch. 9, item 3. 
Evidently a fragment of the work done by Commissioner Lin’s 
corps of Chinese translators at Canton, probably in 1839 (cf. Gideon 
Cu‘tn, Lin Tsé-hsii, Peiping 1934, pp. 7-10). Miscellaneous content 
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including references to the Thirteen Factories, Hong Merchants, 
interpreters, Russia, Chinese population, opium, currency, etc. The 
western originals should not be hard to find, perhaps in the Chinese 
Repository. 


28. Ho Ta-kéng YK, Ying-i shuo HRB (A treatise on the Eng- 
lish barbarians) , in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai, ts‘é 77, chih 11, chiian 9, item 
4. Follows Lin Tsé-hsii’s Hua-shih i-yen and consists of five lines 
expatiating on the danger of British expansion in Malaya. N.d., post 
1819 by reference to Singapore in text. 


29. Cuanc Shu-shéng Sef}4#, Yang-wu ts‘ung-ch‘ao FRB (A 

miscellaneous collection on foreign affairs) pub. 1884. 
Contains 11 works on military and foreign affairs, chiefly post-1860 
but including Lin Tsé-hsii on Russia, and Yao Ying WE2 (1785- 
1853) on Anglo-Russian relations. The papers of Yao Ying (Chung- 
fu-t‘ang ch‘iian-chi "P48 2H pub. 1867) contain a work reflecting 
his experience as an official in Formosa during 1838-1843 and his 
views on foreign policy (ts‘é 5-9, entitled Tung-ming wén hou-chi 
HEIR ACR , 14 chiian). This is of course but one of many such 
collections. 


30. Wane Ch‘ing-yiin EBX (1798-1862), Shih-ch‘ii yii-chi HER 
#2 also entitled Hsi-ch‘ao chi-chéng FREI#LB, 6 chiian, 6 ts‘é, n.d. 


1890 wood-block edition. 
Useful notes on various aspects of administration by an official who 
rose to be President of the Board of Works. Ch. 6 contains material 
on maritime trade (shih-po), plus edicts on the Macartney and 
AMHERST embassies. 


31. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih Wa2ihas (Gazetteer of Fukien province) , 278 
chiian, first compiled 1737, revised several times, particularly in 1835 
(date of preface); published with some further revision (material 
dated 1842) in 1871. 
Ch. 269 discusses the barbarians tributary through Foochow,— 
Liu-ch‘iu, Holland, Suluu—with Japan also. Ch. 270 surveys the 
official regulation of maritime trade, quoting edicts, from the Sung 
down to 1842, followed by a list of foreign trading countries 


(pp. 18-19). 


32. Wer Yiian SaUR, Hai-kuo t‘u-chih #$@9M% (An illustrated gazet- 
teer of the maritime countries), 100 chiian; the preface to the 1876 
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edition states that it was completed in 1842 in 60 chiian, 40 more being 
completed in 1852 to make 100 chiian; reprinted in 100 chiian in 1876 
(Harvard has only the 1852 and 1876 editions, each 100 chiian). 
Gideon Cu‘tn (Lin Tsé-hsii . . . 24) names three editions: 50 chiian 
in 1844, 60 chiian in 1847, and 100 chiian in 1852, and gives a valuable 
appraisal of changes in later editions of the work and Lin Tsé-hsii’s 
probable connection as author of part of it. 


A monumental and historically important survey of foreign countries 
and the barbarian menace compiled at the time of the first war 
with England. (Wy i 53 condemns the author as not impartial) . 
Ch. 5-18 deal with countries of southeast Asia, followed by India at 
some length; ch. 37-58 deal with Europe; ch. 71 begins a description 
of the western religions, calendar, customs, armament, astronomy, 
and the like. The work had widespread influences, and justice can- 
not be done it here. 
Note also by the same author: Shéng-wu chi 2s (A record of 
imperial military activities), 14 chiian, preface to first edition 1842, 
8rd and revised edition 1846, in Sst-pu pei-yao edition of the Chung 
Hua Book Co. 
A famous work narrating the military campaigns of the Ch‘ing, 
including those into Mongolia, Sinkiang, Tibet, Nepal; against 
Russia, Korea, Burma, Annam and the border tribes of the south- 


east; and concerning Formosa, the suppression of coastal pirates, 
and of internal rebels in the early nineteenth century,—only in 
small part on maritime relations. A valuable supplementary section 
deals with military organization and history. A section was trans- 
lated by E. H. Parker as A Chinese Account of the Opium War, 
Shanghai 1888; Gideon Cu‘tn (Lin Tsé-hsii . . . 28) points out that 
the account of this war is omitted in several editions of the work. 


Hsiao-fang-hu-chai contains a number of brief items by Wer Yiian, 
e.g. Ying-chi-li hsiao-chi HH #Fl-hse (A brief account of England), 
pp. 1%, (ts‘é 77, chih 11, chiian 9, item 8). A brief survey touching 
on finances, the non-use of opium, religion, quaint customs, etc. 


33. Hst Chi-yii ###@, Ying-huan chih-lieh WIRBM (A brief 
description of the oceans roundabout), 10 chiian, title page and 
prefaces dated 1848. Another edition, somewhat revised and dated 
1873, contains prefaces dated 1849. 
A universal geography, by the barbarian-relations expert of Fukien 
who had been directly connected with the opening of the treaty 
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ports in that province and became governor of it in 1847 (cf. 
IWSM-TK 78). Other high officials lent their names to the title 
page, the plates were preserved at the (Governor’s) yamen K# 
¥#AK and the work is plainly an invaluable reflection of the knowl- 
edge possessed by the Chinese authorities appointed after the first 
treaties to stem the western invasion. Chiian 1-3 concern Asia, 4-7 
Europe, and 8-10 Africa and America. Hst confesses in the direc- 
tions to the reader (fan-li) that “ place names of foreign countries 
are very difficult to distinguish; if ten persons make translations, 
all ten will be different.” Hsii made careful use both of Chinese 
works, such as the Hai-kuo wén-chien lu of a century before, and 
of western maps, noting many differences in transliteratic.. between 
the two. His text is punctuated, place names are marked, and 
sources cited. 

Hsiao-fang-hu-chai contains several brief items by Hst Chi-yi 
RRB, e.g. (1) Wu-yin-tu lun FFP ie (ts‘é 54, chih 10, p. 413). 
Deals briefly with the British in India. 

(2) Ti-ch‘iu chih-liieh HLERESMG (A general description of the 
earth), two pages (ts‘é 1, chih 1, p. 7-8). Largely geographical, 
concerning the poles, equator, continents, etc; references to Antarctic 
explorations conducted two years previously by France, England, 
Spain, and the United States,—evidently those of D’Urvii1E (1837- 
40), Wirxes (1839-40), and Ross (1841-43) ,—date this fragment 
as probably just previous to Hst’s universal geography of 1848. 


34. Hsta Hsieh 2%, pseud. Chiang-shang-chien-sou 71 E##® (lit. 

“the lame old man on the river”), Chung-hsi chi-shih PRS 

(A record of Sino-western affairs), 24 chiian in 8 ts‘é, first preface 

1851 (Tao-kuang 30th year, 12th month), second preface to revised 

edition 1859, last preface 1865; extra title-page bears date Oct. 1868. 
An important survey of Chinese relations with the West, through- 
out the modern period down to the 1860’s (in the later editions); 
apparently well based on documents, contemporary sources, and 
even some western books, with chapters divided according to 
periods, concentrating on the post-treaty era. 


Material of probable value, which we have not been able to examine: 
Hai-wai fan-i lu #7598 9%, compiled by Wane Yiin-hsiang LHF 
and published in a wood-block edition in 1844 by the Ching-tu 
shu-liu-hsiian LABIKAE, Peking, 4 ts‘é. 
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This collection contains an item by Wane Wén-t‘ai 7EX#, Hung- 
mao-fan Ying-chi-li k‘ao-lieh MERAREMAM (A study of the 
red-haired English barbarians?) , listed by Wyuie 53 as published 
in 1841. 


8. InpEx or Trisutaries Listep in Srx Epririons or 
THE COLLECTED STATUTES 


The identification of places mentioned above is concentrated here 
in order to disencumber the text and to provide a minimum reference 
list of places important in Ch‘ing economic relations, also to indicate 
certain places still requiring identification. A number of items from 
the Ming period are obscure and probably unimportant, others have 
been recognized and discussed at length by scholars of several gen- 
erations. Ming names of course frequently persist in the Ch‘ing 
literature, such as that noted in the preceding section, at the same 
time that new forms are recorded. It is much to be hoped that expert 
attention will be devoted to the place names appearing in texts of the 
modern period down to 1860. No doubt many items not traced by 
us can be elucidated by workers better versed in this difficult specialty. 


Note: This list includes all places listed as tributary in the following: Wan-li hui- 
tien 105. 80-107. 88b (Li-Pu, chiian 63-65); K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 72.4-19b; Yung-chéng 
hui-tien 104. 4-38b; Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $1. 2-4; Kuang-hsii 
hui-tien 39.2-8; a few items are added. Nearly all these tributaries are listed as 
countries (kuo) in the sources. Variants are noted but not indexed unless they appear 
in the above sources; cross references are suppressed when they would form an ad- 
joining item. Authorities are cited by abbreviations, as in Appendix 1 below. Note 
that the Mongol tribes and others under the Court of Colonial Affairs (Li Fan Yiian) 
in the Ch‘ing period, and a few Tibetan monasteries in Wan-li hui-tien 108 are omitted. 

Abbreviations: B= Brunnert (see App. 1 below), H = Hermann, P = Puiayrarr. 
Ctry. = country, Tn. = Town, Tr. = Tribe. ** = listed as tributary in one or more 
editions of the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien. * = listed as having commercial relations in the 
1818 edition. 

Arrangement: place-name, location, Hui-tien reference, identification. 


*ACHIN (Acheen, Acheh, Atjeh): Ya-chi 12%¥. No. tip of Sumatra. 

Wan-li 106. 4b; Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
GROENEVELDT 92 gives Atjeh, corrupted by Europeans to Achin or 
Acheen. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 297. 17b follows the Ming History in stat- 
ing that this was the name given in the Wan-li period to what was 
formerly called Su-mén-ta-la; but the latter is now identified by 
Petuiot (3) 214, also Mis 11, as “Samudra harbour, near Pasai 
on the north coast of Sumatra; this port (says Mis) was also the 
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starting point of the voyage to the Nicobar Islands and Ceylon.” 
See under Lambri below, also Samudra. 
ADEN: A-tan/J}}. Arabia. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Rocxum (1) 76. 
AFGHANISTAN: Ai-wu-han &&% (Mod. A-fu-han). Kuang-hsii 
68. 8. 
ALANI (Aas, Aorsi): A-su PIX. Tr. in the Caucasus. Wan-li 


107. 87b. 
BreETSCHNEIDER 2. 84-90; H: 50D2. 
ALMALIK?: An-li-ma f€ ek. Tn., in No. Sinkiang. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Cf. BretscHNnemer 2. 33-39; Fina (2) 2: A-li-ma-li Ie. 
A-LU KUO see Aru 
ANDIJAN (Andedjan): An-chi-yen #S3E. Anc. Ferghana. Ch‘ing 
t‘ung-k‘ao 299. 7b. 
Fine (2) 2; H: 17 II Cl. 
ANDKHUI (Andkhoi): An-tu-huai #@8#. Tn., W. of Balkh, 
Bukhara. Wan-li 107.88b. 
BrRETSCHNEDER (2) 275: P: 119. 
AN-LI-MA see Almalik? 
AN-CHI-YEN see Andijan 
** ANNAM (Yiieh-nan): An-nan &P3. Ctry. Wan-li 105. 81b; K‘ang- 
hsi 72.14; Yung-chéng 104.24; Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31. 2a; 
Kuang-hsii 39.2a. Name changed officially to Yiieh-nan in 1803. 
AN-TING #3. District in Kansu. Wan-li 107. 87. 
Ts‘én 166: modern Harashar (Ha-la-sha-erh); BretrscHNEDER 
2. 205-208. 
AN-TU-HUAI see Andkhui 
ARABIA (1): T‘ien-fang KA. Wan-li 107. 88a. 
Duyvenpak (1) 9: Mecca; H: 54D3: Arabia; Perxior (2) 296: 
Arabie, La Mecque. 
?(2): Hsia-la-pi BWIHE. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
(?) Trne 28: same as Arabia. 
ARU: A-lu (J also 2%. Ctry., N.E. coast of Sumatra. Wari 
106. 84. 
H: 54F4; Rocxumy (1) 75. 
A-SU see Alani 
A-TAN see Aden 
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A-TUAN see Khotan? 
A-WA see Burma 
BADAKSHAN (Badakashan): (1) Pa-ta-hei-shang \2 7. Ctry. 
and Tn., No. of Kabul, C. Asia. Wan-li 107. 88b. 
BreTscHNEWER 2. 276-8; Féng (2) 4. 
(2) Pa-tan-sha 40742. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BrETSCHNEIDER 2. 272. 
BALKH: Pa-li-hei 2%. Tn., So. C. Asia. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BrETSCHNEIDER 100; Féng (2) 4. 
BANJERMASSIN : Ma-ch‘én 5f&. So. coast Borneo. Ching t‘ung- 
k‘ao 293. 1b. 
Cf. Hst Chi-yii 2.2 (map): Ma-shén ##; Huang-Ch‘ing chih-kung 
t‘u 1.55: same as Wén-lang-ma-shén in the southeastern sea CBB 
K5i#,—a scribal error for Wén-chi-ma-shén 6). 
BARAWA: Pu-la-wa AIRE. Tn., So. of Mogadisho, Africa. Wan-li 
106. 84b. 
H: 54D4; Fine (2) 6. 
BASHIBALIK: Pieh-shih-pa-li #JAAH. Tn., ancient Urumtsi (Ti- 
hwa), Sinkiang; anc. country of Moghulistan. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 225-244. 
BENGAL: (1) Pang-ko-la #5#). Ctry. Wan-li 106. 84. 
Rocka (1) 436; Fina (1) 12. 
(2) P‘éng-chia-na BINH. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
RockuiLu (1) 68, 435: P‘éng-chia-la #1); Fine (2) 5. 
BILLITON: Ma-yeh-wéng We3# 2%. Island E. of Sumatra. Ching 
i-t‘ung chih, Ch‘ien-lung ed., 356. 36. 
Wu Han 174; Fine (1) 15. 
BOLOR: Po-lo-érh #2. Tn. and Ctry., E. of Badakshan in the 
Hindu Kush. Hune Liang-chi 50. 18b. 
Fine (2) 6. #%. 
BORNEO: So-lo 2#, presumably a scribal error for P‘o-lo %, mod. 
form %#EYH P*o-lo-chou. (P‘o-lo does not appear in the Hui-tien 
text). Wan-li 107.84: “In 1406 the eastern king and the western 
king each sent an envoy to present tribute at Court.” 
GROENEVELDT 101: Borneo. 
BRUNEI (Bornui): (1) P‘o-ni (Sung-Yiian form) #2 Ctry., N. W. 
Borneo. Wan-li 105. 82b. 
Rocka (1) 66. Also written #2. 
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(2) Wén-lai 3H (Ming form) 

Wu Han 137; Huang-Ch‘ing chih-kung t‘u 1.57 identifies Wén-lai 

with P‘o-lo (Borneo) , erroneously, as do Cane Hsieh and the Ming 

Shih; Wapa 127-8 suggests that P‘o-ni was recorded from the 

western (hsi-yang) trade route while Wén-lai (or P‘o-lo) came 

through the eastern (tung-yang) route. 
BUKHARA?: Pu-ha-la h¥G3). Wan-li 107. 87b. 

Féne (2).6 from the Yiian History quotes h'@5% and A7ER). 
**BURMA: (1) A-wa PYRE. Ctry. Wan-li 106.84b. (2) A-wa A; 
Kuang-hsii 39.2b: same as Mien-tien. (3) Mien-tien #4) i; Chiten-lung 
56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31.3; Kuang-hsii 39. 2b. 

BURUT (Black Kirghiz, Kara-Kirghiz): Pu-lu-t‘é #4. Tr., No. 
C. Asia. Hune Liang-chi 50.17. 

Mayers no. 532; H: 66CD2/3; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 299.3, 5: moslem 

tribe S. W. of the Dzungars, with Eastern (Tung) and Western 

(Hsi) divisions. 

CAIL: Chia-i-lé 70%). So. India, opposite Ceylon. Wan-li 106. 84b. 

Duyvenpak (2) 386. 

CALICUT: Ku-li GH. Ctry., S. W. coast of India. Wan-li 106. 83b. 

GROENEVELDT 44; H: 54E4: Ku-li-fo 
*CAMBODIA: (1) Chén-la MR; Wan-li 105. 81b. (2) Chien-pu-chai 
(sai) HGFE; Chia-ch‘ing 31.3. (3) Tung-pu-chai 3, common error 
for Chien-pu-chai; e.g. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 293.1. This variant is dis- 
cussed by Petxtiotr (Memoires sur les coutumes de Cambodge), 
BEFEO 2. 127. 

CANANORE (Jurfattan): Sha-li-wa-ni YB W#YE. S. E. Coast India, 
No. of Calicut. Wan-li 106. 84b. 

Féne (1) 12, 16; Wu Han 168: Jurfattan; ibid. 174: Sha-li-pa-tan 

A\F¥ Jarfattan, mod. Cananore. Petiiot (2) 287: Jurfattan? 
CEYLON: Hsi-lan-shan % (or #4) PAW. Wan-li 106.84. 

H: no. 927-28 
CHALISH: Ch‘a-li-shih #77%. Tn., near Ilibalik, Sinkiang. War-li 
107. 87b. 

H. 55F2. 

CHAMPA: Chan-ch‘éng ry$® (Variants: Chan-pu-lao 5%, Chan- 
po ¥&, Chan-la JiR). Wan-li 105. 82. 
Peuiot (3) 216: Chinese name for native Chan if] 


CHAO-HSIEN see Korea 
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CHAO-NA-P‘U-ERH see Jaunpur 
CHAO-WA see Java 
CHENG-CH‘IEN 4#X.(?). Huna Liang-chi 59.9. Ch‘ing t‘wng-tien 
98.18b: located 1000 li outside P‘u-érh fu (Yunnan), sent tribute in 
1775. 
CHEN-LA see Cambodia 
CHIA-I-LE see Cail 
*CHIANG-K’OU see Siam 
CHIEN-CHOU #4. District in E. Manchuria. Wan-li 107. 86b. 
H: 55H2; T. C. Lin (2) 867: a center of the Jurchen. 
CH‘IEN-LI-TA FH. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Cf. Rockumu (1) 67: Ch‘ien-li-ma 4. Unidentified; possibly near 
northern Maldive Is. 
CHIEN-PU-CHAI see Cambodia 
CH‘IH-CHIN-MENG-KU 9h) 324. Milit. district in Kansu (Yii-mén 
hsien 72P48%). Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 211-215; P: 995 
*CH‘IH-TZU see Jaya 
CH‘I-LA-NI #H#JE. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
CHI-LAN-TAN see Kelantan 
CHING-HAI A$. (?). Hune Liang-chi 50. 9b. 
Ch‘ing t‘ung-tien 98.19: sent tribute 1775 with Chéng-ch‘ien, q. v. 
CHIU-CHIANG see Palembang 
CHOLA: (1) So-li#i#. Ctry., on the Coromandel coast, S. E. India. 


Wan-li 105. 83. 
PrLLiot (1) 328-329: same as (2). 
(2) Hsi-yang so-li FA##. Wan-li 105.83: a country on the seacoast 


near So-li. 
GROENEVELDT 44 gave W. Soli; Caane Wei-hua 175-6 shows the 


two to be identical. 
CH‘U-HSIEN #826. District in Kansu. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
H: 55F3; BretscHNEDer 2. 210 
COCHIN: K‘o(Ko)-chih #4. a te on the Malabar coast, S. W. 
India. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
COIMBATORE see Coyampadi 
COYAMPADI (Coimbatore): (1) K‘an-pa-i-ti KARE. S. E. 
India, No. of Cochin. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
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Fine (1) text 42. 
(2) Kan-pa-li H4@ (or &) #. 
Duyvenpak (2) 386 suggests “ Coyampadi? ”; Pexxior (2) 290, 
296: probably “ Koyampadi (Coimbatore) ”; Fine (1) 11. 
*DENMARK: Lien-kuo 51M. Chia-ch‘ing 31.4. 
DJOFAR (Dufar, Zufar): Tsu-fa-érh MAVESE. Tn., So. Arabia or 
Tso-fa-érh 72. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Rocka (1) 611n. 
E-CHI-CHIEH #(€il. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 88b. 
**ENGLAND: Ying-chi-li #7). Chia-ch‘ing 31.3. 
E-LO-SSU see Russia 
EUROPE: Not formally listed, see Western Ocean 
FA-LAN-HSI (France) .see under Portugal 
*FRANCE: Fa-lan-hsi, confused with Portugal, q. v. 
FU-LIN see Syria 
FU-LO-CHU 34/5, presumably an error for Mei-lo-chii, see Molucca. 
FU-YU see To-yen 
HA-HSIN "3. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 88b. 
Tinc Chien 2. 30: in W. Persia 
HA-LIEH see Herat 
HA-LIEH-ERH: "@25i. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 8%b. 
Tine Chien 2.28b: same as Ha-lieh (Herat) 
HAMI: Ha-mi "#8. Tn., Sinkiang. Wan-li 107.87. 
P: 1907 
HA-SAN "%]=. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Tine Chien 2. 28b. 
HAN-TUNG 223. District in Kansu (Tun-huang hsien). 


107. 87b. 
P: 1980; BrETSCHNEIDER 2.218 


HA-SHIH-HA-ERH see Kashgar 
HA-TI-LAN "@R9RM. (?). Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2.315: probably Khotelan 
HEI-KA-TA 2B. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
HEI-LOU see Khorassan 
HERAT: Ha-lich HI. Tn., Afghanistan. Wan-li 106. 87b. 
P: 1906; BreTscHNEDER 2. 278-290; Fina (2) 183. 
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#*HOLLAND: Ho-lan fi. K‘ang-hsi 72.12a; Yung-chéng 104.22; 

Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3. 
Popularly known as the “Red-haired foreigners (barbarians) ,” 
Hung-mao fan 405E#, a term also used for the English, cf. Caane 
Wei-hua 107-8. In the Ming period written #0, cf. DuyvenpaxK 
(3). 30n. 4. 

HO-MAO-LI or HO-MAO-WU, see Marinduque 

HORMUZ (Ormuz): Hu-lu-mo-ssii AiR IF or Hu-lu mu-ssii HEB 

Tn., Persian Gulf. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
GROENEVELDT 44. 

HSIA-LA-PI see Arabia? 

HSIAO-KO-LAN see Quilon 

HSIEN-LO see Siam 

HSI-LAN-SHAN see Ceylon 

HSI-PAN-YA see Spain 

HSI-PU-LU-T‘E see Burut 

HSI-YANG see Western Ocean. 

HSI-YANG SO-LI see Chola 

HSU-WEN-TA-NA see Samudra 

HU-LU: #8 or Mil. Hunce Liang-chi 50. 8b. 
Lit. “ bottle-gourd country”? Cf. Rockamz (1) 91 under Chan- 
ch‘éng; Ch‘ing t‘ung-tien 98.20b: located 18 stages outside Yung- 
ch‘ang fu, Yunnan,—sent tribute in 1746. 

HU-LU-MO-SSU see Hormuz 

HUNG-MAO FAN see Holland 

HUO-CHAN see Khodjend 

HUO-CHOU see Karakhodjo 

HUO-T‘AN see Khodjend 

ILIBALIK: I-li-pa-li IPAIEA. Sinkiang near mod. Kuldja. Wan-li 


107. 87b. 
H: 55F2; BretscHNeIver 2.225: later name for Bashibalik. 


ISFAHAN (Ispahan): I-ssii-fu-han JFB972. Tn., Persia. Wan-li 
107. 88b. 

**]-TA-LI-YA see under Portugal 

*JAPAN: Jih-pén HA or Wo-nu &M. Wan-li 105.80b; Chia-ch‘ing 
$1. 3. 
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JAUNPUR: Chao-na-p‘u-érh WAH. Mid-India near Benares, 
Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Féne (1) 17-18. Same as old Fo-kuo #H. 

*JAVA: (1) Shé-p‘o R§%, Chinese pre-Mongol transcription; (2) 

Chao-wa JKR, post-Mongol (Fukien) transcription, Groeneveldt 45. 

Wan-li 105. 82. 

Rocxum (1) 66: Majapahit. 

(3) Ka-la-pa 5S99"E or SW). Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 

Wane Kuo-wei 54; Coane Wei-hua 110: old Chinese name for 
Batavia, hence for Java as a whole. 

*JAYA (Chaya, Jaiya): Ch‘ih-tzit#4%. W.Siam. Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 1. 25b gives #+ Hsieh (hsia) -tzii, translated by 
ScHLEGEL 298 as Chaya. Captain Francis Licut, quoted above part 
6, between Chantebon and Sangora (sic) listed “ Chia—Province 
West of Siam—produces Cotton, Dyes, Birdsnest, Salt Fish, Dryed 
Shrimps,—Manufactures Silk and Cotton Clothes—Plundered and 
destroyed by the Burmers 1787” (C. E. Wourrzsurc, “A Brief 
Account of the several countries surrounding Prince of Wales's 
Island .. .”, J. Mal. Br. R. A. S., vol. 16 part 1 (July 1938). 193- 
126). W. Linenan, “A History of Pahang,” J. Mal. Br. R. A. 8. 
14 part 2 (June 1936). 9 refers to Jaiya or Chaiya as near Ligor. 


JIH-LO-HSIA-CHIH H#3if. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 


JIH-LO H¥. Unidentified. Wan-li 107.88b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 314. 


JIH-PEN-KUO see Japan 


*JOHORE: Jou-fo XM. Ctry., So. Malay penin. Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
GROENEVELDT 135. 


JUI KUO see Sweden 


JUNG #. “ Western barbarians.” Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Tao-i chih-liieh (Wang 30) has a Jung on the Malay Peninsula. 

JURFATTAN see Cananore 

KA-LA-PA see Java 

K‘AN-PA-I-T‘I see Coyampadi 

KAN-PA-LI see Coyampadi 

KAN-SHIH #. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Tine Chien 2.29 line 4. 

KAN-SSU-LA see Portugal 
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KARAKHODJO: Huo-chou KJH. Tn., E. of Turfan, Sinkiang, 
Wan-li 107. 88. 
P: 1900: ancient Kao-ch‘ang; BrerscHNEmeER 2. 186-8. 
KASHGAR: Ha-shih-ha-érh MAMG. Tn., Sinkiang. Wan-li 107. 
87b. 
P: 3224. 
KASHMIR: K‘o-shih-mi-érh 225. Wan-li 107. 8%b. 
Féne (2) 18. 
KELANTAN: Chi-lan-tan B47}. Ctry., E. coast Malay penin. No. 
of Trengganu. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
RockHiLt (1) 65, 121; Cana Wei-hua 109; Kuwasara 7. 86: same 
as Ki-lan-i-tai BUIF 4 of the Yiian period. 


KHODJEND: (1) Huo-chan Kr4. Tn., in Kokand, C. Asia. Wan-li 
107. 87b. 
P: 2414, 
(2) Sha-liu-hai-ya WARF. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Tine Chien 2.29b: Sha-lu-hai-ya #2, ancient name for above; con- 
firmed by BretscHNEWweER 2.253, who calls it Shahrokia. 
?(3) Huo-t‘an KH. Wan-li 107.87b. 
Tine Chien 2. 29b; no confirmation found. 
KHORASSAN: Hei-lou ##. Afghanistan. Wan-li 107. 88b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 272-3; Fina (2) 13: same as Herat. 


KHOTAN: (1) Yii-t‘ien FM. Tn., in Sinkiang. Wan-li 107. 88b. 
Ancient name of Khotan, mod. Ho-t‘ien 40); cf. P: 2058. 
?(2) A-tuan PY%G. Wan-li 107. 87b. 


KIRGHIZ (Cossacks): Ha-sa-k‘o "@BE¥é. Tr., No. C. Asia. 
B868a. Divided into Eastern (Tso Z£) and Western (Yu# ). 


K‘O-CHIEH ¥fiL. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Cf. Tine Chien 2. 29b. 


KO-CHIH see Cochin 

**KOREA: (1) Kao-li &#. (Koryd) pre-Ming; (2) Chao-hsien 
RAKE. Wan-li 105. 80; K‘ang-hsi 72. 3b; Yung-chéng 104. 4; Ch‘ien-lung 
56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 32.2; Kuang-hsii 39. 2. 

K‘O-SHIH-MI-ERH see Kashmir 

KOYAMPADI see Coyampadi 


KUANG-NAN see Quang-nam 
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KUCHA: K‘u-hsien %26. Tn., Aksu district, Sinkiang. 

107. 87. 
Ts‘én Chung-mien 152-153; H: 55F3. 

K‘U-CH‘A-NI %4%)2. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 

K‘U-HSIEN see Kucha 

KU-LI see Calicut 

KU-LI-PAN-TSU see Pansur 

KU-MA-LA HAH. Ctry. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 83b. 

K‘UN-CH‘ENG see Kunduz? 

K‘UNG-KA-ERH #81. Unidentified. Hone Liang-chi 50. 21. 

KUO-SA-SSU #3. Unidentified. Wan-li 107.87. 

KUNDUZ?: K‘un-ch‘éng 4#8%. Possibly the Tn. and Ctry. in N. E. 

Afghanistan? Wan-li 107. 87b. 
TincG Chien 2. 28b; cf. H: 60B3. 

LACON see Ligor 

LAMBRI: (1) Nan-p‘o-li FAt#Fi. Ctry. No. tip of Sumatra, mod. 

Achin. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
GROENEVELDT 44, 89; Rockui (1) 67. 

(2) Nan-wu-li HE same place; cited as different country in Ming 

History [Pewuior (1) 327; (2) 288]. 

LAN-PANG %3%. Unidentified. Wan-li 105.83. 
Tine Chien 15: island group east of Singapore. 

LAO-CHUA see Laos 

**LAOS (Lao-chua): Nan-chang Pi#. Ctry., No. Indo-Chinese 

penin. Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31.2b; Kuang-hsii 39. 2b. 
Ching t‘ung-k‘ao 296.28: Nan-chang is the name first used in the 
Chia-ching period (1522-65) for the Lao-chua 4% tribes, situated 
between the borders of Annam, Siam, and Yunnan; cf. H: 56B4: 
Laotien. Mayers no. 329 states that Lao-chua is the designation 
attributed in Chinese literature to the Shan tribes, q. v.; CHANG 
Ch‘éng-sun 69: Lao-chua is the popular name, Nan-chang the 
official one (kuo-hao). Cf. Soutns and Tcuana, “Les barbares 
soumis du Yunnan,” BEFEO 8. 155-6. 

LA-SA Wai#k. Tn., Arabia or Africa. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Rocxumt (1) 616: probably on Somali coast of Africa; Wu Han 
168: the Wu-pei-chih-t'u Rial puts La-sa in Arabia N. W. of 
Aden. Cf. Pexuior (2) 287 n. 3. 
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LIEN-KUO see Denmark 
*LIGOR (Lacon): Liu-k‘un WE (or 4#). Ctry., on E. coast Malay 
penin. No. of Sungora (now in Siam). Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
Kuwasara (1) 280; Cuane Wei-hua 109. Rockum (1) 109 identi- 
fies Lo-wei #e 4 as “ Ligor (?).” 
LIU-CH‘EN #UBR. Tn., E. of Karakhodjo, Sinkiang. Wan-li 107. 88. 
BretscHNEIDER 2.31: Lukchak; Fine (2) 24: Lukchun. 
#*LIU-CH‘IU SR. Ctry., E. China sea. Wan-li 105.81; K‘ang-hsi 
72.10; Yung-chéng 104.16b; Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31.2; 
Kuang-hsii 39. 2. 
Rocxnitt (1) 64: N. W. Formosa; Petiior (1) 332 n.7: much 
debated by Japanese scholars as to whether this is mod. Ryukyu Is. 
or Formosa. Ming sources distinguish Greater (Ta) and Lesser 
(Hsiao) Liu-ch‘iu, e.g. Wu Han 149. Presumably Liu-ch‘iu through- 
out the Ch‘ing period is the modern Ryukyu Is., although earlier 
the name referred to Formosa, cf. Wana 131. 
LIU-K‘UN see Ligor 
LIU-SHAN see Maldive Is. 
LU-MI see Rum 
LU-SUNG see Philippines 
MA-CH‘EN see Banjermassin 
MALACCA: Man-la-chia #330. Ctry., S. W. coast Malay penin. 
Wan-li 106. 83b. 
Many variants: Ma-la-chia #9, Ma-liu-chia WAP. 
MALDIVE ISLANDS: Liu-shan %#1M. S. W. of Indian penin. War-li 
106. 84b. 
RockHity (1) 82,387. 
MA-LIN see Melinde 
*MANG-CHUN-TA-LAO 3 (Gms 7667) WR. ? Chia-ch‘ing 
31.3b. Possibly for Magindanao i.e., Mindanao? (cf. Wana 135, 
157, 160-161 where various forms are given; none are the same as this) . 
MAN-LA-CHIA see Malacca 
MARINDUQUE?: Ho-mao-li #75 or Ho-mao-wu ® or #. P. I. 
So. of Luzon. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Wana 156 quoting Cuane Hsieh, T'ung-hsi-yang k‘ao: same as 
Mao-li-wu (Marinduque); probably in fact indicating the adjacent 
island of Camarine, according to Wana 157. 


MA-YEH-WENG see Billiton 
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MECCA see Arabia (T‘ien-fang) 
MEDINA: Mo-té-na RKP. Tn., Arabian coast of Red Sea. Wan-li 
107. 88b. 
MEI-(MI)-LO-CHU see Molucca 
MELINDE: Ma-lin tk. Tn., E. coast of Africa, No. of Mombasa. 
Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Rockxum (1) 83. 
MIEH-K‘O-LI see Nieh-k‘o-li 
MIEN-TIEN see Burma 
MINDANAO see Mang-chiin-ta-lao? 
MOGADISHO (Mogedoxu, etc.): Mu-ku-tu-tz‘ti AAABR. Tn., E. 
coast Africa. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
GROENEVELDT 44. 
MOLUCCA: Mei-lo-chii S378. 
Correct form. for 3% Fu-lo-chii. 
Hone Liang-chi 50.5: 3; Cf. Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih 356.7 3. 
Wana 161; Wu Han 183. 
MO-TE-NA see Medina 
MU-KU-TU-TZ‘U see Mogadisho 
NAN-CHANG see Laos 
NAN -P‘O-LI see Lambri 
NAN-WU-LI see Lambri 
NIEH-K‘O-LI t,%7. Tr., E. of Hami, Sinkiang? Wan-li 107.87. 
Tinc Chien 2. 2b; cf. BretTscHNEIDER 2. 178. 
NISHAPUR: Ni-sha-wu-erh #KYWILSH. Tn., in Persia, province 
Khorassan. Wan-li 107.87b. 
P: 4555, 4665. 
OIRAT: Wa-la AW. Tr., Mongols. Wan-li 107. 85. 
BRETSCHNEDER 2. 159-173 confuses Oirat with the later Oélot. 
*PAHANG: P‘éng-héng ¥¥. Ctry., E. coast Malay penin. Wan-li 
105. 82b. 
Rocka (1) 65: P‘éng-k‘éng; Wu Han 149: another Ming name 
P‘én-héng #. 
PAI A. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2.315: probably the city of this name in E. Tur- 
kestan. Cf. also under Shan below. 


PAI (PO)-HUA Hi%E. Unidentified. Wan-li 105. 82b. Cf. Lu Tz‘i- 
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yin (Pa-hung i-shih 2.26): same as ancient Chu-nien 7E®, mod. 
Coromandel. 
PAI-I see Shan tribes 
PAI-KA-TA: Aids. Unidentified. Wan-li 106.84b. 

Ting 1. 28b, 2.19 suggests that this maritime tributary is Bukhara. 
PAI-YIN #@#. Tr., unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 

Listed as in the Western Regions. Cf. also under Shan. 
PA-K‘O-I ALJ ‘&. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
P‘A-LA {H¥J. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 

Cf. old kingdom of Pala, N. E. India, H: 39F2? 
PA-LA-HSI EHH. Unidentified. Hsit wén-hsien t'ung-k‘ao 239. 24b. 
PALEMBANG: (1) San-fo-ch‘i =}. E. Sumatra, anc. Srivijaya. 


Wan-li 105. 82b. 
GROENEVELDT 62, 73. Kuwasara 7.17 and Fina (4) 228 agree in 


identifying it with Palembang. 
(2) Chiu-chiang #¥#, later name (for a smaller area?) 
Rockuityt (1) 66; Fine (1) 11. 
PA-LI-HEI see Balkh 
PANG-KO-LA see Bengal 
PANSUR: Ku-li-pan-tsu HEBER. W. coast of Sumatra near Baris 
(Baroes). Wan-li 106. 84b. 
Fusrra (Wane 60): identifies Pan-tsu as given in Tao-i chih-liieh 
with Pin-su @#, and the “ Pansur, Fansur” of the Arabs, ku-li 
meaning “island” (cf. ibid. 63b quoting Gertz). 
PA-TA-HEI-SHANG see Badakshan 
*PATANI: Ta-ni AYE (also Ta-nien Ff). Ctry., So. of Sungora, E. 
coast Malay penin. (now in Siam). Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
Cuanc Wei-hua 109; Wanc Kuo-wei 43b: also by error identified by 
Ming writers with Brunei (P‘o-ni). Wapa 128 n. 3 suggests this 
was because the name P‘o-ni came through the western (hsi-yang) 
trade route. Kuwapara 7.83 suggests the identity of Patani 
(Ta-ni) with the Ta-li KZ country of the Yiian period. 
PA-TAN-SHA see Badakshan 
P‘ENG-CHIA-NA see Bengal 
P‘ENG-HENG see Pahang 
*PHILIPPINES (Luzon): Lii-sung B&H. Ctry. Wan-li 106. 84b; 
Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
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Cuanea Wei-hua 73-4: Lii-sung was the pre-Spanish name, later 
applied to Spain as “Great Luzon” Ta-lii-sung K. For example 
see IWSM-TK 76.16 (July 1846); by contrast Hsiao-lii-sung 4 
came to be used for the Philippines (Manila), e.g. «bid. 71. 23b 
(May 1844). The Fukien authorities in Feb. 1847 identified Hsi- 
pan-ya (Spain) as Ta-lii-sung (ibid. 77. 14b). 
PIEH-SHIH-PA-LI see Bashibalik 
P‘O-LO see Borneo 
PO-LO-ERH see Bolor 
P‘O-NI see Brunei 
**PORTUGAL: Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France were constantly 
confused for one another, or not distinguished. 
(1) Fo-lang-chi #694) #% i.e . Franks, originally derived by the Chinese 
from the Arabs as a term for the West in the period of the Crusades; 
revived for the Portuguese after 1500. Also used for the Spanish and 
later confused with France, see (2). Cf. Caana Wei-hua 5-6. Ch‘ing 
t‘ung-k‘ao 298.31b: same as Ho-lan-hsi #0MM98, capital Pa-li-shih 
E\Mé-- (Paris); occupied and traded at Macao (sic). 
(2) Fa-lan-hsi (France) %: $408 or Fu-lang-hsi $684. Chia-ch‘ing 
31.4: same as the Fo-lang-chi of the Ming period; occupied the Philip- 
pines (Lii-sung), lived at Macao (sic). CHanG Wei-hua 5 gives half 
a dozen variants of Fa-lan-hsi; Ho-lan-hsi, noted above, tends to 
confuse it with Holland. 
(3) I-ta-li-ya (Rome or Italy, also Portugal) 7323252. Chia-ch‘ing 
31.3: the king, Po-na-ti-to (Pope Benedict XIII) sent tribute in 1725. 
Cf. Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 298.6-8: a peninsula in the Mediterranean, 
capital Rome, etc., in 1670 and 1678 the king, A-féng-su (Alfonso VI 
of Portugal), sent tribute, etc. Cuanec Wei-hua 155-6: early used for 
Europe (Rome) and in the Ming History for Catholic missionaries. 
In early nineteenth century documents the Portuguese at Macao were 
referred to as I-ta-li-ya kuo (lit. the country of Italy), e.g. IWSM-TK 
71.1 (Mar. 1844) ; but it was explained that while this name had been 
given the Jesuit missionaries and so applied to Macao, the country 
really involved at Macao was Ta-hsi-yang, see below. Meanwhile 
when an Italian missionary was seized it was stated in June 1848 that 
Italy (I-ta-li kuo) on its part had no headman in Kwangtung #EXK 
ERIE AFE® (ibid. 79.17), i.e. it was an entirely new country. 
(4) Ta-hsi-yang PGF. A general term for Europe as opposed to 
the Indian Ocean (Hsiao-hsi-yang), see under Western Ocean; but 
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also used for Portugal as a single country, e.g. IWSM-TK 70.1b 
(Dec. 1843), 72.3 (July 1844). 
(5) Po-érh-tu-chia-li-ya (Portugal) MABE Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3: 
the king, A-féng-su (Alfonso VI) first sent tribute in 1670. 
(6) Po-érh-tu-ka-érh (Portugal) f@ MARSA. Chia-ch‘ing 31.3: first 
sent tribute in 1727. 
(7) Kan-ssii-la F##IR. Chia-ch‘ing 31.4: near England in the north- 
western sea. Cuanc Wei-hua 69: used for the Portuguese by error, 
being derived from “ Castilla,” the Spanish in the Philippines; this 
accords with the suggestion of Petxrot (5) 69 n. 3 where other tran- 
scriptions for Portugal are also mentioned. 
PU-HA-LA see Bukhara 
PU-LA-WA see Barawa 
QUANG-NAM: Kuang-nan J@R3. E. coast of Indo-China. Wan-li 
107. 87b. 
Ch‘ing t'wng-k‘ao 196.30: anc. Nan-chiao 2%, bounded by Annam, 
Champa, Burma, and Siam; Masprro (“ Royaume de Champa,” 
TP 11.195): an old capital of Champa; cf. Kuwapara 7.19; and 
L. Aurousseau in BEFEO 22. 158-160. Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 19b: 
the same as Annam. 
QUILON (Kulam): Hsiao-ko-lan 35M. S. W. tip of India. Wan-li 
106. 84. 
Rocka (1) 67: Hsiao-chii-nan "A4%, Kain Colam; cf. ibid. 76, 
83, 425. 
RUM: Lu-mi #2 or #. Ctry., E. Asia Minor. Wan-li 107. 88. 
H: 54C3; BretscHNEIER 2. 306-8. 
RUSSIA: E-lo-ssii RHEM. 
Not listed in the sources here covered; in the Ch‘ing under the Li 
Fan Yiian (see part 3 above). BreTscHNEIDER 2. 73-81 summarizes 
Yiian History references. 
SAIRAM: Sai-lan #H. Tn., N. E. of Tashkent, C. Asia. Wan-li 
107. 87b. 
P: 5347; Fina (2) 31. 
SAMARKAND: Sa-ma-érh-han #45527. Tn., C. Asia. Wan-li 
107. 88. 
P. 5342. : 
SAMUDRA: (1) Hsii-wén-ta-na AXA. E. coast Sumatra. Wan-li 
105. 83: “ it is said to be the same as” (2). (2) Su-mén-ta-la MP4 
9. Wan-li 105. 83; Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
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Translated by earlier writers as Sumatra and identified with Achin 
(q. v.) following Chinese sources. Petxior (3) 214 now concludes 
that it corresponds to the present village of Samudra on the Pasai 
River, and Mius 6n. works out the probable location from a 
Chinese sailing chart as “near Meraksa about 5 miles west of the 
Pasai River.” 

SAN-FO-CH‘I see Palembang 

SAO-LAN: 4B. ? Wan-li 107. 87. 
Variant for Sairam? This is another guess by Mr. Tine. 

SHA-LI-WAN-NI see Cananore 

SHA-LIU-HAI-YA (Shahrokia) see Khodjend 

SHAN TRIBES: Pai-i #£%. No. Indo-China penin. 
Mayers no. 329: “ The Shans of the border-land between Yunnan 
and Burmah term themselves, and are commonly known as, Pai I 
fi. Chinese official writers, however, describe them as Lao Chua 
(Laos), and the designation Pai I is applied in the description of 
the tribes of Yunnan (Nan Man Chih FAS. Book III...) to 
the aborigines of the Kuangsi frontier ....” Soutm and TcHane, 
in BEFEO 8.352 quoting Nan tchao ye che, identify the BA 
Po-jen with the H# “Pai-yi” and #€# “ Pa-yi,” all being of 
Thai race. J. Sicuret, Territoires et populations des confins du 
Yunnan (Peiping 1937) 137 classes the Pai-i ##% as a Shan tribe 
in Yunnan. 

SHA-TI-MAN: wWhi##. ? Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Lit. “ Barbarians of the desert.” Cf. BretscHnemeR 2. 315. 

SHE-HEI #73. Tn., So. coast Arabia? Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Tine Chien 2.29b: in Arabia, same as Sha-ha YG; cf. H: 50D4 
Escier, (No. 2113) 2% Shih-ho, Shihr. 

SHE-LA-CH‘I #99. Shulistan? Wan-li 106. 84b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 127-8 

SHE-P‘O see Java 

SHIRAZ: Shih-la-ssii R#HB. Tn., Persia. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
P: 5677; BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 292-4, 128 

**STAM: (1) Hsien-lo##. Ctry. Wan-li 105. 81b; K‘ang-hsi 72. 16; 

Yung-chéng 104.27; Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31.2b; Kuang-hsi 

39.2b. ?(2) Chiang-k‘ou #0. Chia-ch‘ing 31.3: a country, 160 


watches from Amoy. 
Hai-kuo wén-chien lu (a work completed in 1730, see under part 7 
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above) 1.25, in describing the sailing route from Amoy to Siam, 
gives its destination as Hsien-lo chiang-k‘ou, translated by Schlegel 
197 as “ the estuary of Siam,” 188 watches from Amoy; to enter port 
(ju-chiang) it is 40 watches more. Hai-lu (a work completed 
about 1820) 1.2 likewise refers to Hsien-lo chiang-k‘ou as the 
end of the sea route to Siam. In the list quoted above (part 5) 
from the 1818 edition of the Hui-tien, Chiang-k‘ou kuo occupies the 
place where one would necessarily expect to find Siam, which on 
its part is not listed; the identification of Chiang-k‘ou kuo as identi- 
cal or connected with Siam should be easily proved by further 
research. For example, the Ch‘ing t‘ung-tien 98.13 states that the 
king is named Chéng $$. The contemporary king of Siam had 
this same surname. 

SO-LI see Chola 

SO-LO see Borneo 

SPAIN: Hsi-pan-ya HEF. Not formally listed in the Hui-tien, 

confused with Portugal, q. v.; see Philippines. 

**SULU: Su-lu #i&. Sulu Archipelago. Wan-li 106. 88b; Yung-chéng 

104. 36; Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia-ch‘ing 31. 2b; Kuang-hsii $9. 2b. 
Rockit (1) 66; Ucuma 32 gives variants. 

SUMATRA see Samudra 

*SUNGORA (Sunkla): Sung-chii-lao Re}. Ctry., on E. coast 

Malay penin., No. of Patani (now in Siam, mod. Sunkla). Chia-ch‘ing 

81. 3b. 
Cuanc Wei-hua 109: same as Sung-ch‘ia -F or Sung-chiao/), Sawng 
Kia or Sungora; Kuwapara (1) 280. 

SYRIA: Fu-lin ##k. E. coast of Mediterranean, incl. Palestine. 

(originally the Byzantine empire). Wan-li 106. 84b. 
HerrMann 38 distinguishes between Greater Fu-lin as the E. 
Roman Empire, and Sham, Smaller Fu-lin ff, in Syria. 

*SWEDEN: Jui-kuo Fim]. Chia-ch‘ing 31.4. 

TABRIZ: T‘ieh-pi-li-ssii PHYA HB. Tn., Persia. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
Féne (2) 365. 

TA-HUI 4 IE). Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 

T‘AI-NING, district of, see To-yen 

TA-NI see Patani 

TA-NIEN see Patani 

TAN-PA REL. ? Wan-li 105.83. Lu Tz‘i-yiin (Pa-hung i-shih 
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2.26b): same as ancient Lang-ya-hsiu JRE; cf. Fine (4) 226: 
Lankasuka, on the northern Malay peninsula. 
*TAN-TAN 08. Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b (text indistinct) : dependency of 
Johore, listed between Trengganu and Pahang. Cf. Fine (4) 221: 
FtF}+, HB, and HA (241 n.1) all appear to refer to the same place 
on the Malay peninsula. This seems more probable than the early 
suggestion of Frrranp 13. 299-300 that Tan-tan might be “dans la 
partie orientale de la mer de Java.” 
TASHKENT: T“a-shih-kan 38f{tF. C. Asia. Ch‘ing t'ung-k‘ao 
299. 12b. 
P: 154 
TIBET: Wu-ssii-tsang ERM. Wan-li 108.88b; K‘ang-hsi 73.1; 
Yung-chéng 105. 1. 
Also T‘u-fan, Hsi-tsang, etc., cf. B: 906; and P: 2502 for variants. 
TIEH-LI %#. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
T‘IEH-PI-LI-SSU see Tabriz 
T‘IEN-FANG see Arabia (Mecca) 
TING-CHI-NU see Trengganu 
TOGMAK: T‘o-hu-ma t@Jm. C. Asia. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
BRETSCHNEIDER 2. 161; cf. H: 69C2 Tokmak. 
TO-YEN: the districts of To-yen 328A, Fu-yii Watt, and T“ai-ning 
#® in So. Manchuria. Wan-li 107. 86b. 
H: 55GF2 
*TRENGGANU: Ting-chi-nii J#EA. Ctry., E. coast Malay penin. 
No. of Pahang. Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b. 
Rocka (1) 65, 118; Caane Hsieh 4. 11b gives Ting-chi-i as a 
dependency of Java, adjacent to Johore; Wane Kuo-wei 29b gives 
Ting-chia-lu JH as Tringganu; Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 297.16-17: a 
dependency of Johore. Kuwasara 7. 85 identifies it as Ting-ko-érh 
T")52 of the Yiian period. 
TSO-FA-ERH see Djofar 
TSO-HA-SA-K‘O see Khirgiz 
TSO-FA-ERH see Djofar 
T‘U-LU-FAN see Turfan 
TUNG-PU-LU-T‘E see Burut 
TUNG-YANG see under Western Ocean 
**TURFAN (anc. Kao-ch‘ang): T‘u-lu-fan £2. Tn., Sinkiang. 
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Wan-li 107. 88; K‘ang-hsi 72. 8b; Yung-chéng 104. 37b. 

P: 6670. 

TURGUT: T‘u-érh-ku-t'é LMA#. Tr. C. Asia. Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih 
$55. 34. 

Cf. B: 864, 903 
URIANGHAI: Wu-liang-ha 2%. District in E. Inner Mongolia 
and So. Manchuria. Wan-li 107. 85. 

P: 7182; T. C. Lan (2) 867. 

WA-LA, the three princes of the, see Oirat 

WEN-LAI see Brunei 

WEN-TU-SSU-T‘AN JH@0HH. Unidentified. Hune Liang-chi 50. 21. 
**WESTERN OCEAN COUNTRY(IES): Hsi-yang (chu) -kuo 9? 
(%%) I. K‘ang-hsi 72.18; Yung-chéng 104.30; Ch‘ien-lung 56.1; Chia- 
ch‘ing 31.3: at first (1690) singular, later a generic term for European 
countries. Cf. Cuana Wei-hua 155-6: Ta-hsi-yang for Europe; Hsi- 
yang in the early Ming meant the So. Sea and Indian Ocean west of 
Borneo, as opposed to Tung-yang from Borneo east (quoting CHANG 
Hsieh, T'ung-hsi-yang k‘ao); see also the more full (and earlier) dis- 
cussion in Wapa 123-5: Hsi- and Tung-yang originally referred to 
the trade routes along (Hsi) the Indo-Chinese-Malayan coast and 
(Tung) to the Philippines, Molucca, etc., respectively. Ta-hsi-yang 
was also used for Portugal (q. v.) in particular. 

WO-NU see Japan 

WU-LUN JUfig. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 

Cf. Rockum (1) 238: Wu-lun Z4#, a dependency of Java. 
WU-SHE-LA-T‘ANG SYR. Unidentified. Wan-li 106. 84b. 
WU-SSU-TSANG see Tibet 
YA-CHI see Achin 
YA-ERH-KAN see Yarkand 
YA-HSI: ¥. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 

Tina Chien 2. 29b gives Aksu 
YARKAND: (1) Ya-érh-kan ¥58F. Tn., Sinkiang. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
(2) Yeh-érh-ch‘in (Hui-hui kuo) #M#R. Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih 
355. 36 

Cf. Fine (2) 41: Yeh-érh-ch‘iang 3€,-Ch‘ing name for Yarkand. 
YEH-SSU-CH‘ENG 3K BK. Unidentified. Wan-li 107. 87b. 
YING-CHI-LI see England 
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*YIN-TAI-MA #{Ki§. Unidentified, near Cambodia; possibly Chan- 
tebun? Chia-ch‘ing 31. 3b: listed between Cambodia and Ligor. Cf, 
Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 196: K‘un-ta-ma EX between Cambodia 
and Siam. 

YUEH-NAN see Annam 

YU-HA-SA-K‘O see Kirghiz 

YU-T‘IEN see Khotan 












APPENDIX 1 





Bibliographical note: Research on various aspects of this enormous and ramified 

subject has accumulated to a point where general surveys should be of value. At the 

same time, most of the work done has been on the Ming period, leaving a gap between 

i it and the nineteenth century. The following modern writings relating to maritime 
relations and/or the tributary system, although largely concerned with the Ming or 
earlier periods, are selected as essential background materials for the study of the 
Ch‘ing period. They are arranged alphabetically by author and are so cited in the 
article, particularly in the index of place names, section 8. For analytical purposes they 
may be classified under five heads: 

(1) On administration: Kuwasara’s masterly study of Sung and Yiian foreign 

ig trade has not been equalled for a later period; Cuane Té-ch‘ang, T. C. Lin, Yano, 
and Ucuma, among others, describe the Ming organs of administration dealing with 

ig foreigners. 

ff (2) On sea-routes and the Ming expeditions: Wana discusses the route via the 
Philippines and Mis that via Malaya; Grornevetpt, Hirta and Rocksm., and Rocr- 
HILL, among others, translate valuable texts while the expeditions under Cuina Ho first 

; studied by Rockuu1u and his predecessors are dealt with in an important series of mono- 

x graphs by Petuiot, DurvenpaK, and Fina, which revise previous work while not 

supplanting it. 

(3) On relations via Central Asia: BretscHNnewenr is still a chief work for the 
Ming period; the immense volume of Ch‘ing materials concerning the Li Fan Yiian 
appear hardly to have been touched. 

as (4) On the Europeans: Cuana Wei-hua has done a valuable study of the sections 

* on European countries in the Ming History, and Cuana T'ien-tsé a study of Macao 

z (note Peturor’s review); for this type of work see under table 4 below, and the 
bibliography given in Prircaarp; this article does not attempt to refer to the work 
done on the Jesuit missions. 

(5) On Ch‘ing relations with neighboring states: Rocka (on Korea and Tibet), 
Cuana Ch‘éng-sun and Yano (1) (on Burma), and Devérta (on Annam, inadequate) 
barely enter upon this vast subject. 

This cursory survey reveals many lacunae in our knowledge of Ch‘ing foreign rela- 
tions: Manchu administration in Central Asia; Sino-Dutch relations in the seventeenth 
century; tributary relations with Siam, Laos, and Liu-ch‘iu; the Chinese side of foreign 

trade in general. Studies such as those of Prof. Duyvenpaxk on the last Dutch em- 
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bassy are much needed. In section 7 above we attempted to list some of the Ch‘ing 
sources which await critical use. In the list which follows, some items are included as 
worthy of avoidance. 


Abbreviations: 

B=H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hacetsrrom, Present Day Political Organization 
of China, trans. from Russian by A. BettcHenKo and E. E. Moran, Shanghai, 
1912. 

H=A. Herrmann, Historical and Commercial Atlas of China, Cambridge, 1935. 

P =G. M. H. Puayram, The Cities and Towns of China, A Geographical Dictionary, 
Shanghai, 1910 (1879). 

IWSM-TK is used below for Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo MEHR PSEEREFK Tao-kuang 
IG section, 80 chiian, Peiping 1930. 

Atlas van Tropisch Nederland, Batavia 1938 (cf. Blad. 10b, Earlier History) . 

BretscHNEDER, E., Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources . . . London 
1910 (1888), reprint 1987. Note that the section based on Ming-shih and 
Ta-Ming i-t‘ung-chih appeared with characters in China Review 5 (1876-7). 

Cuana Ch‘éng-sun RRBRER, Chung-Ying Tien-Mien chiang-chich wén-t‘i Fp 
36 Ft HA (Sino-Burmese Frontier Problems), YCHP monograph series no. 15, 
Peiping 1937; espec. pp. 85-91. 

Cuane Hsi-lun Fe 85 Hq, Shih-wu-liu-ch‘i shih-chi chien Chung-kuo tsai Yin-tu-chih-na 
chi Nan-yang-ch‘iin-tao ti maoi +AA TAC PP BAER SEX H Bes 
FER 49S, (Chinese trade in Indo-China and the Southern Sea archi- 
pelago in the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries) Shih-huo $€#¥ 2 no. 7 (Sept. 
1935) . 22-30. A brief survey based on the Ming History; interesting suggestions 
and bibliography. 

Cuan Té-ch‘ang iff, Ming-tai Kuang-chou chih hai-po mao-i BASU RAZ 
542 FZ (Maritime trade of Canton in the Ming period), CHHP 7 no. 2 
(June 1932).1-18. English version: “ Maritime Trade at Canton during the 
Ming Dynasty,” The Chinese Social and Political Science Review 17 (1933). 
264-282. See also note 88 below. 

Cuanea T'ien-tsé te Sino-Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644, a synthesis of 
Portuguese and Chinese sources, Leyden 1934. Equally important review by 
Peuior (5). 

CHana Wei-hua HE MEZE, Ming-shih Fo-lang-chi Lii-sung Ho-lan I-ta-li-ya ssii-chuan 
chu-shih BASE PRR Rey eK Baa (A Commentary of 
[sic] the four chapters on Portugal, Spain, Holland and Italy in the History of 
the Ming Dynasty), YCHP monograph series no. 7, Peiping 1934. A valuable 
study which makes good use of the findings of Petxior and others. 

Deverta, G., Histoire des relations de la Chine avec l’Annam-Vietnam du XVI¢ au 
XIX siécle, d’aprés des documents chinois, Paris 1880. Not of much use. 

Duyvenpak, J. J. L., (1) Ma Huan re-examined, Amsterdam 1933. 

, (2) The true dates of the Chinese maritime expeditions in the early fifteenth 
century, TP 34 (1939). 341-412. i 

——, (8) The last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court (1794-95), TP 34 (1938). 
1-137. 

——, (4) The last Dutch Embassy in the “ Veritable Records,” TP 34 (1938) . 228- 
227, 
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Durvenpak, J. J. L., (5) Supplementary Documents on the last Dutch Embassy to 
the Chinese Court, TP 35 (1940) . 329-353. 

“Embassies to the court of Peking .. . ,” The Chinese Repository 14 (1845) . 153-6. 
Extracts from Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 31, which reproduce, with some inaccuracies, 
part of the data presented in tables 2 and 3 below. 

Fina Ch‘éng-chiin $5 7K2y, (1) Ying-yai shéng-lan chiao-chu Pia ay aad 
[Critical notes on the Ying-yai shéng-lan (1451)] Shanghai 1935. Reviewed by 
Petuior (3); our citations are from introduction. 

, (2) Hsi-yii ti-ming PAIRHHA (Place names in the Western Regions), pub. 
by Hsi-pei k‘o-hsiieh k‘ao-ch‘a-t‘uan PALE SSeS, n.p. 1980. A useful 
list but gives only general source references. 

, (83) Hsi-yit nan-hai shih-ti k‘ao-chéng i-ts‘ung PGK He Me BeS 
(Collected translations of critical studies of historical places in the Western 
Regions and the Southern Sea); and ibid. hsii-pien (supplement), both 
Commercial Press 1934. Translates 25 articles, 17 of them by Prof. Petuxior; a 
useful collection, even though translated. 

» (4) Chung-kuo nan-yang chiao-t‘ung shih rh BO PS FEC (History of 
Chinese intercourse with the Southern Sea), Shanghai 1937. An annotated col- 
lection of sources, up into the Ming period. Perhaps the most useful single 
work so far available. 

Ferranp, G., “ Le K‘ouen-louen et les anciennes navigations interocéaniques dans les 
mers du sud,” JA ser. 11, tome 13 (1919) . 239-3338, 431-492, tome 14. 5-68, 201- 
241. Based on pre-Ch‘ing bibliography, like most items here listed; strikingly 
illustrates the phonetic problems presented by Asiatic place names. 

Fusrra Toyohachi ef SA, Tosei kdshd shi no kenkya FPGA POR 
(A study of the history of relations between East and West), 2 vols. Tokyo 
1982-33. Vol. 2 contains a useful index of place names. See also under Wana 
Kuo-wei. 

GroeneveLot, W. P., Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca, compiled from 
Chinese sources, n. p. 1876. Includes translated extracts from the Ming History, 
Tung-hsi-yang k‘ao, etc. 

Hiern, F., and Rocxumuz, W. W., trans., Chau Ju-kua: his work on the Chinese and 
Arab trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, entitled Chu-fan-chi, St. 
Petersburg 1911. Like the preceding item, must of course be used in con- 
junction with the more recent work of Petuiot, Duyvenpak et al. 

Hov Hou-p‘ei fi Bit Wu-k‘ou t‘ung-shang i-ch‘ien wo-kuo kuo-chi mao-i chih kai- 
k‘uang ROMMURRABS A BZHR (General condition of our 
country’s international trade before the opening of the treaty ports, i.e. before 
1848), CHHP 4 no. 1 (June 1927). An early study, now quite superseded by 
other work. 

Jamisson, G., “The tributary nations of China,” China Review 12 (1883) . 94-109. 
Translates extracts from Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $1 and Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 
392-3 which require careful and extensive checking. Used as the basis for 
the chapter “China and her tributaries” (reprinted from the National Review, 
June 1884) in R. S. Gunpry, China and Her Neighbors, London 1893. 

K. (pseudonym), “Audiences granted by the Emperors of China to western envoys,” 
China Review 3 (1874). 67-83. A pot-pourri quoting chiefly western sources; 
no longer of value. 
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Kvo Yu-i 334438. trans., Momose Hiroshi 7 454, Ming-tai Chung-kuo chih wai- 
kuo mao-i AAG FREY AAS (China’s foreign trade in the Ming 
period), Shih-huo 4 no. 1 (June 10, 1986).42-51. Japanese original in Téa 
HERE 8 no. 7 (1985) . 95-110. 

Kuwasara Jitsuzd FR Ve. On P‘u Shou-kéng, a man of the Western Regions ..., 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Téyé Bunko, no. 2 (Tékyd 1928). 
1-79; 7 (1985) . 1-104. 

Lin, T. C., (1) Manchuria in the Ming Empire, Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly, 8 no. 1 (April 1935). 1-43. 

——, (2) Manchurian Trade and Tribute in the Ming Dynasty: a study of Chinese 
theories and methods of control over border peoples, ibid. 9 no. 4 (Jan. 1937). 
855-892. 

Mavens, W. F., The Chinese Government . . . , 3d edition, revised by G. M. H. Pray- 
Fair, Shanghai 1897 (1878). 

Mus, J. V., Malaya in the Wu-Pei-Chih Charts, J. of the Malayan Branch of the 
R.A.S., 15 part 3 (Dec. 1987) .1-48. A work of great value, on a subject first 
developed by Puiures. Conclusions given in part in Duyvenpak, Sailing 
Directions of Chinese Voyages, TP 34 (1938) . 230-237. 

Momose Hiroshi see Kuo Yu-i, trans. 

Morrison, Rev. R., A View of China for philological purposes ..., Macao 1817, 80- 
86, gives a rathcr miscellaneous list of 30 tributaries “as they stand on the 
records of the Board of Rites and Ceremonies ”; exact source not stated. An 
interesting compilation rather than a translation, including the principal maritime 
tributaries of the early Ming. 

Pautnier, G., Histoire des relations politiques de la Chine avec les puissances occi- 
dentales . . ., Paris 1859. Translates, not impeccably, the section on tributary 
Titual in the 1824 edition of the Ta-Ch‘ing t‘ung-li, noting certain differences 
with the edition of 1756 previously translated by Paurnier as “ Documents 
officiels chinois sur les ambassades étrangéres, envoyés prés de l’empéreur de la 
Chine,” Revue de l’Orient 2 (1846) . 1-22. 

Petiiotr, P., (1) Les Grands Voyages Maritimes Chinois au Debut du XV° Siécle, 
TP 80 (1983) . 237-452. 

——, (2) Notes Additionelles sur Tcheng Houo et sur ses voyages, TP 31 (1935). 
274-814. 

——, (8) Encore 4 propos des voyages de Tcheng Houo, TP 32 (1936) . 210-222. 

——, (4) L’Ambassade de Manoel de Saldanha 4 Pékin, TP 27 (1930) . 421-424. 
Gives evidence for 1670 as the date rather than 1667. 

——, (5) Un ouvrage sur les premiers temps de Macao, TP $1 (1934).58-94. A 
review of CHana T'ien-tsé, giving new material as well as corrections. 

Prircnarp, Earl H., The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800, 
Pullman 1936; pp. 403-480 give a useful bibliography of western materials on 
early modern relations and includes a list of Chinese materials. 

For other items relating to European embassies, Russian relations, and the 
like, see under table 4 above. . 

Rocxumi, W. W., (1) Notes on the Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern 
Archipelago and the Coasts of the Indian Ocean during the Fourteenth Century, 
TP 14-16 (1913-1915). passim; sep. pub. Leiden 1915. 
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Rocxumy, W. W., (2) China’s intercourse with Korea from the XVth century to 1895, 
London 1905. 

» (3) The Dalai Lamas of Lhasa and their relations with the Manchu Emperors 
of China, 1644-1908, Leyden 1910; from 7P 11 (1910) 1-104. 

, (4) Diplomatic Missions to the Court of China: the Kotow question, American 
Historical Review 2 (1897) . 427-442, 627-643. Revised and extended as Diplo- 
matic Audiences at the Court of China, London, 1905. 

Scuuecer, G., Geographical Notes, 7P 9 (1898) .177-200, 273-298. Not reliable but 
has a few useful references. 

Tina Ch‘ien J iff, Ming-shih ko wai-kuo chiian ti-li k‘ao-chéng BA SP 45, Ba eh 
FRA (A critical study of the geography of the Ming History chapters on 
foreign countries), in the Ché-chiang tu-shu-kuan ts‘ung-shu Wii aw he 
3 (Collectanea of the Chekiang Library), ts‘é 8 (1915). Certain of Mr. 
Tin@’s errors are indicated in CHana Wei-hua 102-103 and in Wana 157. His 
work contains a plethora of unsupported guesses; it is cited below in section 8 
only for suggestive value. 

Ts‘in Chung-mien 44); Ming-ch‘u Ch'ii-hsien A-tuan An-ting Han-tung ssi-wei 
k‘ao BAA) PASE RM) Wa Fe TE Fe GB (A study of the four districts of 
Chiii-hsien . . . at the beginning of the Ming period), Chin-ling hsiieh-pao 
Gr BR 6 no. 2 (Nov. 1936) . 151-172. 

Ucuwa Naosaku, see Wana Huai-chung trans. 

Wana Sei (FFG TF, “The Philippine Islands as known to the Chinese before the 
Ming Period,” Memoirs of .. . the Toyé Bunko (The Oriental Library) no. 4 
(Tdkyd 1929) . 121-166. Makes extensive critical use of Cuane Hsieh, Tung-hsi- 
yang k‘ao. 

Wana Huai-chung —4#FP, trans, Ucuma Naosaku POPE Ming-tai ti ch‘ao- 
kung mao-i chih-tu FARUZBAE BH (The system of Court tribute 
and trade in the Ming period), Shih-huo 8 no. 1 (Dec. 10, 1935). 82-37. Pub- 
lished originally in Shina kenkya 34 FHMOFFE 37 (1935) . 91-161. 

Wane Kuo-wei -F Q#E trans., Fusrra Toyohachi author, Tao-i chih-liieh chiao-chu 
5 FRE "GREHE [Critical notes on the Tao-i chih-liieh (Brief Gazetteer of the 
Island Barbarians, by Wang Ta-yiian {-AYa 1349] in Hsiieh-t‘ang ts‘ung-k'o 
SZ Zi tse 10. Synthesizes modern critical work on an important Yiian 
text. 

Wo Han 32%. Shih-liu shih-chi ch‘ien chih Chung-kuo yii Nan-yang -7NTERC BIZ 
Fp fay 88. 9 FF “ China and South Sea Islands [sic] before 16th Century,” CHHP 
11 no. 1 (Jan. 1936) . 187-186. 

Yanar Watari #7 PY. Toyo tokushi chizu FOF SE HAMM (Far Eastern historical 
atlas), revised edition Téky6 1926. 

Yano Jinichi K#F7{=-—, (1) Biruma no Shina ni taisuru chdk6 kankei ni tsuite 
fitgD LMi-BT OBAGI ML’ T (On Burmese tributary re 
lations with China), Téyd Gakuho ¥e 7F2B8B 17 (1998). 1-39. 

, (2) Shina kindai gaikoku-kankei kenkya 3 PULTE A RTE (A study 

of modern Chinese foreign relations), Kyoto 1928. This volume is centered upon 
Ming and Ch‘ing relations with the Portuguese and discusses each of their 
embassies. 

Yii-kung pan-yiieh kan $3“ Fi] “The Chinese Historical Geography, Semi- 

monthly Magazine” (Peiping 1934-1987). A chief repository of recent Chinese 
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research on its subject, containing articles too numerous to list here. Cf. in 
particular vol. 6 no. 8-9 (Jan. 1, 1937), a special research number on the 


South Sea area FTE DT FE AR - 


For Chinese works not in this list see above under section 7. 


APPENDIX 2 
A note to page 177. 


With the lists of tributaries from the Ch‘ing editions of the Hui-tien may be 
compared certain others: 

(1) a list of 57 tribes or states given by Huna Liang-chi in his Ch‘ien-lung fu-t‘ing- 
chou-hsien t‘u-chih (see under part 7 above), ch. 50; 

(2) a list of 31 tributaries in the Ch‘ien-lung edition of the Ta-ch‘ing i-t‘ung chih 
(completed 1764), 353-356; 

(8) a list of 48 such places in the revised edition of this gazetteer, Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung- 
hsiu i-t‘ung chih (covering material to 1820), 550-560; and 

(4) a list of 32 tributaries in the Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao (covering the period from the 
beginning of the Ch‘ing to 1785) , 293-300. We take Hune Liang-chi’s list as a framework 
because it is both analytically arranged and the most extensive. 


Key: O = not listed, + = listed, * = not in the lists of six editions of the Hui-tien 
given above. 
1 2 3 4 


Hune Liang-chi I-t‘ung chih I-t‘ung chih.Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 
(1764) (Chia-ch‘ing) 


he 
oe 
4 
Le 
a 
+ 
+t. 


EASTERN BORDER: 
Korea (Chao-hsien) 


oceooottt 


SoUTHERN AND SOUTHEASTERN BORDER: 
Annam (An-nam) 

Laos (Nan-chang) 

*Kuang-nan 

Burma (Mien-tien) 


(Yiieh-nan) (An-nan) 


o+fosccooo44 
+O +4444 
trootttt+ 
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z 2. 8. 4. 
Hone Liang-chi I-t‘ung chith I-t‘ung chih Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 
(1764) (Chia-ch‘ing) 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTHEASTERN BORDER: 


Cambodia (Tung-pu-chai) (Chien-pu-chai) 
he 


Philippines (Lii-sung) 
Mang-chiin-ta-lao 

Java (Ka-la-pa) 

I-ta-li-ya 

Portugal (Po-erh-tu-ka-erh-ya) 
Portugal (Fo-lang-chi) 


0 
wa) (Ka-la-pa) 


++++oto+ot+ 


Cambodia (Chén-la) 
Brunei (P‘o-ni) 
*Billiton 


++++++4++008 co+occe 


o+tt+to+++eo00 
ocooocoo]o 


* Afghanistan 
Bengal (Pang-ka-la) 
Syria (Fu-lin) 


Chola (Hsi-yang-so-li) 
*Wen-tu-ssii-t‘an 
*K‘ung-ka-erh 


++t+t+++oocscocooo+4+4444 


Denmark 
*Tashkent (following Badakshan) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.s 
.- 
he 
+ 
a 
rs 
0 
0 
0 
0 
re 
0 
0 
0 


So+t++otoot++++++eo0cccso 


NorTHERN BORDER: 


o++ 
oot 
+o+ 
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i 2 3 4 
Hone Liang-chi 


I-t'ung chih I-t‘ung chih Ch'ing t‘ung-k‘ao 
(1764) (Chia-ch‘ing) 
NorTHERN BORDER: 
0 0 
Yarkand 0 
(Yeh-érh-ch‘in, Moslems) 
Samudra 0 
(Su-mén-ta-la) 
Pahang 
*Banjermassin 
(Ma-ch‘én) 
Trengganu 
Malacca 
(Ma-liu-chia) 
Palembang 
France 


oo. o9Oo S+F 0 cof 


It is apparent that even officially published lists of tributaries had no fixed member- 
ship. Since countries that made contact by trade almost necessarily attained a nominal 
tributary status, such lists are of greater value for economic than for political history. 
Yet even for this purpose they hark back so plainly to the bygone glories of the 
Ming (e.g. Ceylon, Chola, Calicut) that their value is dubious. 


APPENDIX 3 


99. Author and title index to section 7. 


Ao-mén chi-liieh 9. 

Cuane Ju-lin 9. 

Cane Shu-shéng 29. 

Cane Yii-shu 2. 

Cu‘tn Lun-ch‘iung 8. 

Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘ung-chih 19 
CHIANG-SHANG-CHIEN-SOU 34. 


Ch‘ien-lung fu-t‘ing-chou-hsien t‘u-chih 17. 


Chitn-ting ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng 7. 
Ch‘ing t‘ung-k‘ao 14. 

Ch‘tng t‘ung-tien 18. 

Chung-hsi chi-shih $4. 

Fu-chien t‘ung-chih $1. 

Fu-chien t‘ung-chih chéng-shih-liieh 16 
Hai-kuo t‘u-chih $2. 

Hai-kuo wén-chien lu 8. 

Hai-lu 20. 


Hai-tao i-chih 15. 

Hai-wai chi-yao 28. 

Ho Chang-ling 22. 

Ho Ta-kéng 28. 

Hsi-ch‘ao chi-chéng 30. 

Hsia Hsieh 34. 

Hsia-mén chih 25. 

Hsien Ch‘ing-kao 20. 

Hsit Chi-yii 33. 

Hsit Ti-shan 24. 

Hua-shi i-yen 27. 

Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih-wén pien 22. 
Huang-Ch‘ing chih-kung t‘u 10. 
Hons Liang-chi 17. 

I-shih chi-yii 4. 

Juan Yiian 21 (2). 

Ku Yen-wu 1. 
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Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih 21. T‘ien-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu 1. 
Kuang-yii chi 5. T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng 7. 
Lan Ting-yiian 6. Wane Ch‘ing-yiin 30. 

Li Tséng-chieh 23. Wai-kuo chi 2. 

Liana Ting-nan 26. Wai-kuo chu-chih txt 8. 
Lin Tsé-hsii 27, 29, 32. Wane Ta-hai 15. 

Lu Tz‘i-yiin 4. Wet Yiian 32. 

Lu Ying-yang 5. Yana Ping-nan 20. 

Lun nan-yang shih-i shu 6. Yang-wu ts‘ung-ch‘ao 29. 
Lii-sung chi-liieh 18. Yao Ying 29. 

Li T‘iao-yang 20. Yeu Ch‘iang-yung 18. 
Pa-hung i-shih 4. Yrn Kuang-jen 9. 
Shih-ch‘ti yii-chi 30. Ying-huan chih-liieh 33. 
Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung-chih 11. Ying-i shuo 28. 
Ta-chung-chi 24. Yu T‘ung 8. 

T‘ai-wan-fu chih 12. Yiieh-hai-kuan chih 26. 





AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO INDO-CHINA 
AND THE PHILIPPINES 


PRELIMINARY REPoRT 
Otov R. T. JANsE 


About two milleniums ago the arrival of Hindu priests as well 
as of Chinese explorers and traders brought to the part of the 
world which is now known as Indo-China the first tangible ele- 
ments of Indian and Chinese culture. Ever since that time the 
two great civilizations of Asia have faced each other on its soil. 
Indo-China, however, has not only been a crossroad of important 
ethnic and cultural traffic, but also one of the centers of the 
Asiatic mainland whence peoples spread over large areas of the 
Pacific. Even if it is true that Indo-Chinese chronicles are not 
as important as those of China proper, a study of the events 
which have had its soil as a playground for centuries and mil- 
leniums is of the greatest interest for a better knowledge of the 
history not only of this large peninsula, but also of India and 
China. It is, therefore, quite natural that Indo-China is looked 
upon by the scholar as a prosperous field of research, especially 
concerning the evolution of the Indo-Chinese world and its con- 
nections with its neighbors. Thanks to the works of French 
scholars and others it has been possible to draw definitely the 
outlines of the history of Indo-China and its relations to other 
countries. 

As far as Tonkin and Annam are concerned, it has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt, that Chinese culture first penetrated these 
countries as early as the third century B. C. In fact, the rulers of 
Tonkin and Annam have paid tribute to the Emperor of China, 
their suzerain, until modern times. Thus the eastern part of the 
peninsula has been closely related to China and its culture for 
about two thousand years. Obviously the main sources of Chinese 


[1] 247 
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influence must be sought in the little-known southern sphere of 
Chinese culture, which has left tangible traces on the soil of 
Tonkin and northern Annam. 

It is a well-known fact that Chinese civilization, generally 
speaking, has been divided since the remotest times into two im- 
portant spheres, one belonging to the northern part of the country, 
the other to the southern part, so different one from the other, 
that they have been assigned to different nations. The boundary 
of the two zones followed principally the region of the Yang-tze 
valley. From the archaeological point of view, the northern sphere 
is rather well known from the methodically conducted excavations 
in Central Asia, Korea, Kansu, etc. Furthermore, Chinese anti- 
quities brought to American and European museums as well as 
to private collections, until a few years ago, seem to belong 
mainly to the northern sphere and constitute a valuable source of 
information. 

While this northern culture has been thoroughly studied, such is 
not the case for the old culture of the southern sphere. Especially 
in the field of archaeology, it is, curiously enough, relatively little 
known. Until a few years ago almost no, or few, methodically 
conducted excavations had been made in this part of China. It 
could, however, be expected, to judge from various incidental 
discoveries, that archaeological excavations, made with scientific 
control, would enable us to throw new light upon hitherto almost 
unknown aspects of the old civilization of the Chinese. 

With these considerations in mind, I conceived several years 
ago a plan to organize methodically conducted excavations with 
the main purpose of studying more closely from the archaeological 
point of view the old culture of this southern sphere, its origins 
and developments, and especially its supposed connections with 
India and the West. Obviously, China proper would have been 
the most adequate field of research, if the Chinese themselves 
were not particularly adverse to the idea of disturbing the spirits 
of the soil and the rest of their ancestors. We turned ourselves, 
therefore, to Indo-China, where France has a ‘ Chine a domicile,” 
which until the recent aggression was to be considered an oasis of 
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peace where westerners could carry out their research in an atmos- 
phere of comprehensive coéperation with the French and native 
authorities. Subsequently, I submitted in 1933 a plan for excava- 
tion in Indo-China to the leading authorities and the well-known 
scholars in Paris. It received unanimous approval, and the follow- 
ing year I was appointed, by the museums of Paris, director of 
an archaeological expedition to Indo-China. The expedition was 
also organized with the support of the Ministry of National 
Education and the Archaeological Survey of the Gouvernement 
Général of Indo-China (Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
Hanoi) . 

Accompanied by Mrs. Janse, who has coéperated actively in all 
my work in Indo-China, I left Paris for the Far East in October, 
1934. Thanks to the facilities granted me by the Gouverneur 
Général of Indo-China and the active support of Mr. Georges 
Caprs, Director of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, and 
his staff, it became possible for me during the relatively short 
duration of this first expedition (Nov. 1934-May 1935) to dis- 
cover and excavate in Tonkin and Northern Annam numerous 
Chinese monuments, brick tombs from the Han dynasty, as well 
as graves from the T’ang and Sung dynasties. We also explored 
a large part of the so-called Indonesian or pre-Malayan dwelling 
site of Dong-son,* (Thanh-hoa) , Annam. 

Our research proved that the soil of Indo-China concealed im- 
portant souvenirs of the older Chinese civilization of the southern 
sphere, and that continued field-work certainly would bring to 
light other remnants of this little-known culture. Of special inter- 
est was the discovery of an undisturbed brick tomb of the Han 
dynasty, located at Lach-truong (huyen of Hau-loc) , Thanh-hoa 
(tomb 3), which contained, among several other objects, a lamp- 
holder of bronze in the form of a kneeling man.’ This object shows 


*In this report the place-names are written in Latin letters with omission of the 
Quoc-ngu diacritical marks. In the complete report a detailed list of the place-names 
will be published in Quoc-ngu and in Chinese. 

*Cf. our article “ Notes sur un lampadaire, trouvé & Lach-Truong (Thanh-hoa) ” 
in Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 4, Bruxelles, 1936. 
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obviously western (Indian?) influence in Chinese art of the Han 
period. 

Encouraged by these results, the institutions which had spon- 
sored this first expedition, appointed me once again (1936) to 
resume my field work in Indo-China. This second expedition 
lasted from October 1936 until January 1938. During this ex- 
pedition we excavated numerous brick tombs as well as several 
kilns of the Han dynasty—the first monuments of this kind and 
period ever discovered and excavated in China or Indo-China. 
We also continued the exploration of the dwelling site and necro- 
polis of Dong-son, where we gathered ceramics, bronzes, beads, 
etc. Furthermore, we located numerous old Chinese monuments 
which we did not have time to excavate. Having terminated the 
work of this expedition, we left for the United States in order to 
study the different museums and collections of Far Eastern 
antiquities. 

During our sojourn in the United States arrangements were 
made with the Harvard-Yenching Institute to sponsor further 
excavations, and as leader of this third campaign, I left for Indo- 
China in November, 1938. Only a preliminary report and a few 
articles have been published on the results of the first two expedi- 
tions.” In the present article I am summarizing the principal 
results of the work of the third expedition. Later on I expect to 
publish a complete report covering the work of the three expedi- 
tions and its implications. 

Immediately after our arrival in Indo-China (December, 1938) , 
we proceeded to Thanh-hoa in Northern Annam with the prin- 
cipal aim of exploring a certain number of old Chinese monu- 
ments, especially large brick tombs and kilns of the Han dynasty, 
which we had previously located. We also opened several Sung 
tombs in the region of Van-trai (phu of Tinh-gia) and carried out 
complementary investigations at the dwelling site of Dong-son 
(phu of Dong-son). After these excavations in Thanh-hoa we 


* Rapport préliminaire d’une mission archéologique en Indochine, RAA 9, 8-4; 10, 1; 
Illustrated London News, July 13, 19385; December 28, 1985; March 7, 1936; December 
25, 1987; November 12, 1938. 
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continued (end of May) into central Annam to the region of 
Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai), where we explored some urn- 
burials, probably belonging to the first centuries A. D. Finally, 
we investigated a place, probably an old dwelling site, close to 
the shore, near the village of Chau-re, about ten miles north of the 
town of Phan-rang, Southern Annam. 

These excavations lasted until October, 1939. I then returned 
to the province of Thanh-hoa in order to excavate a recently dis- 
covered dwelling site of the Dong-son type (located at Cau-cong, 
huyen of Vin-loc). At that time, however, a terrible typhoon 
swept over the country and the heavy rains transformed the 
region of Cau-cong into an enormous sea. Since for several months 
to come there would have been no possibility of carrying out our 
purposed excavations at Cau-cong, I intended to proceed to the 
upper Laos for investigation and excavation in localities where 
bronzes of the Dong-son type had previously been found. But 
even this project could not be realized, because the roads leading 
from Thanh-hoa to the upper Laos had been so badly damaged 
by rains and landslides. 

In order not to interrupt work, we left Indo-China for the 
Philippines in November, 1939 to examine by field work the 
problem of a supposed local “ Dong-son” culture in the island 
of Luzon and to excavate some grave fields of the early Ming 
dynasty. As a matter of fact, I felt that it would be of a certain 
interest to complete our series of ceramics, gathered in Indo-China, 
by specimens from the early Ming period, of which we know so 
little.* After having carried out numerous excavations, principally 
in the province of Batangas (Luzon), which brought to light im- 
portant series of ceramics and other objects as bracelets, beads, 
etc., we returned to the United States in September, 1940. 

I summarize here the results of this, the third, expedition, and 
leave to the detailed report all acknowledgments for the many 
kindnesses which contributed to the success of my work. 


* As far as I know, Chinese ceramics of the early Ming dynasty have never been 
found in the tombs of Indo-China. 
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INDO-CHINA. 
Brick Tomss or THE Han Dynasty, PL. 1-7 


These tombs, always covered by a large mound of earth or 
sand, are usually (in Thanh-hoa) * built on a rectangular plan 
and are, with few exceptions, vaulted. The interior is generally 
divided into three compartments, each of which is separated from 
the other by an arc or pillars. Usually, the bricks are not deco- 
rated. In several cases, however, the bricks have geometrical 
patterns in linear relief. 

The central compartment is the principal one. It is here that 
the coffin, which was often supported by rows of bricks, was 
housed. Of the two other compartments, one (the smallest) was 
used for storing food-containers, cauldrons, cups, etc. The third 
compartment was generally found without, or almost without, 
funerary deposits. The purpose of this room has been a puzzling 
problem. As I shall try to show, however, in the planned, detailed 
report (in preparation) , there are facts which seem to show that 
this third compartment is to be associated with ancestor worship. 
There are several interesting details concerning the construction 
of the tombs which will be discussed later. 

The funerary deposit is.composed mainly of ceramics (jars, 
vases, cups, plates, house-models, etc.) , a reddish or greyish ware. 
Some specimens, especially from the regions of Lach-truong 
(huyen of Hou-loc) and Bim-son (phu of Ha-trung), are of white 
ware (often with traces of glaze) , quite characteristic for Tonkin 
and Southern China. Besides the ceramics there are several 
bronzes (located especially in the central compartment) such as 
disk-shaped mirrors, belt-hooks, cauldrons, cups, coins.° Some 
mirrors are noteworthy for their excellent workmanship and 
elaborate design. 

A lamp, shaped like a tortoise holding in its beak a “ sebilla,” 
or wine-cup, is a quite unique piece (found at Bim-son, tomb 7). 


“In Tonkin, on the other hand, the Han tombs are often more elaborate and con- 
tain sometimes up to seven or nine rooms. Cf. O. JANsg, in Jilustrated London News, 
July 13, 1935. 

* The coins are particularly numerous. During this last campaign alone we gathered 
not less than about 1500 pieces. 
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Objects of iron are very scarce. With the exception of a few 
fragmentary tools, it was only in one tomb, that we found during 
our last campaign (Man-thon 1A, phu of Tho-xuan) iron 
weapons,® including one long sword (see pl. 2) and one hook. 
This tomb (1A of Man-thon) is of a special interest, because it 
was entirely undisturbed. As a matter of fact, only six Han tombs 
excavated in Indo-China proved to be undisturbed. 

Among other objects found in the brick tombs I would mention 
several “ palettes ” of slate and numerous glass beads.’ For the 
first time we discovered in several tombs at Bim-son traces of 
lacquer. Due to the destructive soil of Indo-China there is little 
left of skeletons or coffins. The objects discovered are, in many 
respects, different from those found in Northern and Central China 
and may be considered typical for the culture of the Southern 
sphere. The closest relationship to similar monuments in China 
proper seem to be found in the tombs of Chang-sha (prov. of 
Hunan). 

During 1939 we excavated altogether twenty large brick tombs 
in Thanh-hoa: 


Region of Man-thon (phu of Tho-xuan) . 3 tombs 
Marché aux bestiaux (Thanh-hoa ville) . 1 tomb 
Ngoc-am (huyen of Quang-xuong) . . . 1 tomb 
Lien-hung (huyen of Hau-loc) . . . . 1 tomb 
Bim-son (phu of Ha-trung) . . .. ._. 14 tombs 


Kins or tHe Han Dynasty, Pt. 8-9 


Our knowledge of the ceramic products of ancient China is at 
present quite extensive. At the same time, we have relatively 
little information regarding the method of manufacture used in 
an art which has been ceaselessly developed by the Chinese in the 
course of centuries. Even though it has been possible to locate 


*It is noteworthy that weapons are very seldom found in the brick tombs, but 
occur often in so-called Indonesian tombs of the Han dynasty as, for example, at Dong- 
son, where they are generally of bronze. j 

™In one single tomb, Ngoc-Am (huyen of Quang-xuong) we found not less than 
about 5000 such beads. In another tomb located at Bim-son (phu of Ha-Trung), there 
were about 2000. 
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oe several centers of manufacture, especially those of the Sung and 
a Ming dynasties, we know little about their form and arrangement, 
as no scientifically controlled excavations have been practicable, 
No kilns from the Han dynasty, however, had been located until 
we discovered several in the neighborhood of the village of Tam- 
tho (phu of Dong-son) , Thanh-hoa. The kilns, enclosed in large, 
circular mounds, built up by earth and waste material, have their 
walls made of earth, hardened by fire, mixed partly with potsherds 
and (in one case) with a few bricks. Originally, the walls and the 
arched roof of the kilns must have formed together a semi- 
cylinder on an inclined plane. The ground level usually has a step 
(near the mouth of the kilns), which served to separate the 
furnace from the oven. 

During 1939 I continued the excavations of six of the Han kilns 
which we had discovered previously. We gathered here, especially 
in kiln 1A, important series of decorated potsherds (red and grey 
ware), of which there were several presenting very interesting 
designs. There were also circular end-tiles, fragments of a mould 
of such tiles, fragments of house-models, net-sinkers, spindle- 
whorls, etc. It is noteworthy that the shape and decoration of 
several of the ceramics discovered in these kilns are identical with 
some of those found in the dwelling-site of Dong-son and in the 
tombs at Bim-son. 

Previous to the discovery of these kilns it was usually admitted 
that a certain type of pottery, decorated with special markings 
(of the types reproduced on pl. 9) , a few specimens of which had 
been found in the Han tombs of Indo-China, had been imported 
from Southern China. The excavations at Tam-tho show, how- 
ever, that this red ware had been made at least partly in Thanh- 
hoa, probably by ceramists emigrant from southern China. 




































INVESTIGATIONS IN THE REGION or DonG-son 
(phu of Dong-son) , Pl. 10, 12, 13 


This interesting site, which we excavated partly in 1935 and 
1937, was the object of complementary investigations in 1939. A 
“a trial excavation made in the very village of Dong-son brought to 
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light, among other objects, an open disk-shaped jade-ring, pl. 10, 
of a type discovered earlier at Lo-yang (Honan) and thought to 
date from the early Han or the Ch‘in dynasty. This site also 
produced several bronzes. Close to the railway station of Ham- 
rong, about one kilometer from Dong-son, a few ceramics dating 
from the T’ang dynasty were also found. Of these objects I men- 
tion here only a pear-shaped occarina in grey ware, pl. 20 (1). 


CERAMICS OF THE SuNG Dynasty, Pl. 21(2) and 22-24 


Close to the railroad station of Van-trai (phu of Tinh-gia) , 
southern Thanh-hoa, I excavated five tombs containing a certain 
number of ceramics (jars, bowls, dishes, etc.) of which some show 
a delicate floral design. The tombs and the funerary deposits were 
similar to those I have described in my Rapport préliminaire (see 
note 2). I also acquired in Thanh-hoa some series of Sung 
ceramics discovered at various places in the province. 


THe DwWELLING-SITE OF CHAU-RE, NEAR PHAN-RANG, 
SouTHERN ANNAM (PROVINCE or BINH-TUAN) , 
Pl. 19 (2, 3) and 21 (1) 


This locality is situated in a desert region, partly covered with 
dunes, close to the shore, about six kilometers frém Phan-rang. 
On several occasions the native Annamites had gathered here in 
the sand several objects, especially Chinese ceramics, of a certain 
archaeological value: T‘ang, Sung, and Ming wares, red native 
(Cham?) * pottery, Chinese and Annamite coins, etc. We opened 
test trenches at several places, where antiquities were said to have 
been found previously, and turned up fragments of T‘ang, Sung, 
and Ming wares, of native (Cham?) pottery, and a triangular, 
flat arrowhead of iron (for fishing?). Not without some surprise 
we also found among these items a shouldered stone axe. Its 
edge had been flaked alternately from both sides, so that it formed 
a zigzag.® 


* Until a few generations ago the country was inhabited by the Cham people. 
°To judge from a reproduction, a somewhat similar axe with zigzag edge has been 
found in the neolithic kjoekkenmoedding at Bao Tro (Central Annam). “ Hache 4 
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Though we made excavations to a depth of about two meters, 
we did not discover any tombs. We noticed, however, that in 
several places the soil was rather hard, blackish and mixed with 
coal, probably traces of hut-grounds. It is possible that there had 
existed at this spot a Cham village, destroyed some centuries ago. 
To judge from our findings the inhabitants must have enjoyed 
trade with the Chinese as early as the T‘ang period. Continued 
research at this place would certainly contribute a new chapter 
to the history of the cultural relationships between the Chinese 
and the Chams, whose vanished splendor has been described by 
Marco Polo. 


Tae Urn-Buriats or Sa-Huynu (Prov. or Quanc-Neal), 
CrenTRAL ANNAM, PI. 14-18 


Several years ago on the coast of Central Annam, near the 
village of Sa-huynh, peculiar jar-burials of an unknown type and 
probably belonging to the beginning of our era were discovered.” 
Some of the finds, especially beads of cornelian and glass paste, 
earthenware beads, small bronze rattles, etc., show similarities to 
objects found at Dong-son, Thanh-hoa, and Som-rong-sen (Cam- 


bodia). In order to study this civilization more closely, I started 
excavations near the village of Sa-huynh and discovered in the 
dunes six different groups of jar-burials, each group containing 
from three to seven jars. In several of these jars, measuring up 
to 1™ 30 in height, we found, together with traces of bones, 
earthenware vessels, such as stem-cups and bowls, beads of 
cornelian and glass or glass paste, bronze rattles, and a few iron 
tools. 

The big jars, pl. 14(1) and 15 (2) , are of red cord-marked ware, 
with relatively thin walls. The bowls and stemcups, pl. 14 (2, 3), 
15 (1) , 16 (1-4) , are also of red paste usually coated with a black, 


tenon.” . . . “Le tranchant symétrique est grossiérement retaillé 4 larges éclats sur 
les deux faces; il est sinueux, les retouches étant trés réguliérement alternées.” E. 
Parte, Le Kjoekkenmoedding néolithique de Bao Tro & Tam-Toa prés de Dong-Hoi, 
BEFEO 24, pl. 19: 14 and p. 540. 

2° Cf. H. Parmentier, Notes d’archéologie indochinoise 7: Dépét de jarres 4 Sa- 
Huynh (Quang-ngai) Annam, BEFEO 24, pp. 325-343. 
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shiny matter, like graphite. Most of the smaller vessels are deco- 
rated with geometric patterns, obtained by comb-impressions, 
roulettes and punches (?). Usually, the bottoms are perforated 
purposely, probably in order to “kill” the object before it was 
deposited in the tomb." A few of the jars had, instead of a cover, 
a large vase shaped like an inverted truncated cone. These 
“covers” have incised geometric patterns (meanders or elements 
of meanders) and traces of probably white and red (?) color. 
Colored pottery is very rare in Indo-China. Fragments of an ocre 
painted pottery (“au panier”) have, however, been found at the 
site of Bao-tro near Tam-toa and Dong-hoi (Central Annam) .”* 
About five kilometers north of Sa-huynh, in the village of Phu- 
khuong (or Phu-co) , we located on the summit of a dune a place 
where the sand was mixed with coal and stones as well as pot- 
sherds (red ware) decorated with incised geometric patterns, pl. 
17. We also found here a stone axe with a zigzag edge, pl. 19 (1). 
Some hundred meters farther north on the same dune we found, 
scattered over a large surface, numerous decorated potsherds, 
probably belonging to a grave-field of the Sa-huynh type. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
TRACES OF A SUPPOSED Donc-son Cutture, Luzon 


In the Philippine Magazine (Manila) ,“* Dr. Othley Bryer has 
published a notice concerning a few bronzes, said to have been 
found in the province of Batangas, Luzon. The objects purchased 
by Dr. Beyer are now in his collection at the University of 
Manila. From a personal examination I can say that they are 


™ Even today different tribes in Indo-China, e. g., the Moi, are accustomed to break 
objects before giving them to the dead. Cf. Capt. Henry Bavupesson’s Indo-China 
and its Primitive People (London, s. d.), 171: “The deceased is now placed in one 
half of the hollowed trunk, into which the relatives throw amulets, domestic utensils 
(carefully broken first), rice, maize and various fruits.” 

Similar rites occur also among the natives in the region of Lai-mwe (Burma). If 
the pieces were not broken, the objects “couldn’t be used by the deceased in the 
world beyond ” according to the belief of these tribes (Rev. James H. Tetrorp, Lai- 
mwe, Burma). 

* Cf. E. Parte, BEFEO 24, pl. 22: 11 and p. &53. 

18 1935, vol. 38, p. 482 ff. 
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almost of the same type as those found in several places in Indo- 
China and Yunnan; cf. my article “Un groupe de bronzes,” 
BMFEA 8, pl. 5 (7, 12), 7(4), 8(11) and 11(1). The bronzes are 
said to have been found at the following places in the province of 
Batangas: Sitio Dalipit (behind the Municipal building); 
Mulasvin, near Ilat; Mozon; San Filippi, near Cuenca. 

Dr. Bryer has built up an attractive theory on these Philippine 
findings and believes that “the late stone age people came to Luzon 
directly from somewhere around the Gulf of Tonkin, and that they 
had already been in contact on the mainland with relatively culti- 
vated people of the Bronze age. We actually found three bronze 
celts in Batangas Province, associated with typical stone im- 
plements of this period, and the shape of the stone tools them- 
selves suggests a derivation from earlier metal forms. . . .” ™ 

In spite of investigations made at the above places with the 
coéperation of the Philippine authorities, no trace of a dwelling- 
site or a grave could be revealed. For the present, and until 
scientifically controlled excavations can be carried out, the prob- 
lem of the existence of a Dong-son culture in the Philippines may 
still be considered unsolved. 


Mine CEMETERIES OF CALATAGAN, PROVINCE OF BATANGAS 
(Luzon), Pl. 25 (1), 26-32 


On the estate of Calatagan, about 150 miles south of Manila 
we located three grave-yards belonging in part to the early Ming 
dynasty: Pinagpatayan, Pulo Bacao, and Kay Tomas. We dis- 
covered here more than sixty tombs each containing a skeleton or 
part of a skeleton, generally in an elongated position. Some of 
them had been beheaded. In the one case (Pinagpayatayan tomb 
19) , the human skull had been replaced by a bow] turned upside 
down (pl. 26). In one case, some of the teeth had been filed, 
blackened, and provided with small gold plugs.** 


14 Op. cit., 482. 
*5 The custom of mutilating the teeth for the purpose of adornment is widespread in 
Malaysia. Cf. Carl E. Gurus, Gold-decorated teeth from the Philippine Islands, 
Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters 20 (1934). 
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The funerary deposits contained chiefly ceramics, which can be 
divided into three principal groups: 
1. Chinese ceramics imported from China proper (dishes, 
bowls, jarlets, etc.). Blue and white predominate. 
2. Chinese ware, imported from Siam, probably from the kilns 
of Sawankhalok, founded by Chinese ceramists in 1350. 
This category comprises glazed bottles, small jars, toilet- 
boxes, etc. 
8. Native red ware, especially vases and bowls, sometimes 
decorated with incised and impressed geometric patterns. 
One type of vase, almost biconical in shape, is provided 
with two opposing spouts. 
Besides ceramics we found earthenware spindle-whorls and net- 
sinkers, beads of cornelian and other material (glass, rock-crystal, 
etc.), bracelets of glass (or glasslike material), a few objects of 
horn, an iron dagger, etc. In the Kay Tomas cemetery we un- 
covered a few stone implements outside the graves. 
Some of the Chinese wares show a close relationship to ceramics 
of the Sung period found in Indo-China (in Tonkin and Thanh- 


hoa). Obviously, ceramics typical of the Sung period were still 
in use during the early Ming. Several of the ceramics discovered 
in the Philippines can be dated early Ming, a ware which is much 
less known than the ceramics of the middle and late Ming. 


PLATES 


Plate 1: The brick construction of tomb 1A at Man-thon (phu of 
Tho-xuan) , Thanh-hoa, Annam. The tomb is shown after having been 
cleared and before it was opened. In the foreground one sees the 
eastern section of the tomb, with a projecting wall of bricks. Such 
walls occur rather often in the brick tombs of Thanh-hoa, and seem 
to indicate the part which was closed only after the burial. 

The brick construction measures 6™ 60 in length, 2™ 20 in breadth, 
and 2™ in height. 

Plate 2: Objects found in Tomb 1A, Man-thon. 

1. Bronze belt-hook with cylindrical stem and a disk-shaped knob. 
0™ 106 long; of greenish aspect. 

[13] 
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2. Whetstone of greyish slate(?). 0" 168 long. This stone was 
found close to the sword. 

3. Part of iron sword** with appliqué of white jade-like stone, 
decorated on one face with carved, geometric patterns and a part of a 
t‘ao-t‘ieh mask. Length of the sword: (approx.) 1™ 250; length of 
the appliqué: 0™ 048. This is the only appliqué of its kind so far 
excavated in Indo-China. 


Plate 3: Man-thon, tomb 1A. Disk-shaped bronze mirror. One face 
is decorated with volutes and four dragons, partly in linear relief. 
The opposite face is plain and slightly curved. 

The decorated zone is very thin. Diam. 0™ 120. Greenish in aspect. 


Plate 4: Man-thon, tomb 1A. Bronze coins, agglomerated and 
strung as is still the custom among the Annamites and the Chinese 
of Indo-China. Most of the coins are of the Wu-shu FG type ** and 
some of the Wane Mang (9-22 A.D.) type. 


Plate 5: Man-thon, tomb 1B. Barrel-shaped jar, decorated with 
lozenge-pattern. Light red ware. H. 0™ 180. 


Plate 6: Bim-son (phu of Ha-trung), Thanh-hoa, Annam, tomb 7. 

Lamp(?) in form of a tortoise holding in its beak a “ wine-cup.” 
On the back are fixed three small hollow cylinders (one at each side 
and one at the rear) probably used to hold candles or joss sticks. 
On the top of its back is a large, cylindrical tube in which is fixed a 
broken stem. Green in aspect. H. (from the feet to the summit of 
the head) : 0™ 060. 


26The reproduction shows part of the sword, covered with a thick concretion of 
iron and earth. There may also be traces of organic matter (leather?). At this time 
the sword is being cleaned by Mr. F. P. Orcuarp, Assistant Curator of the Peabody 
Museum (Cambridge). It is two-edged. The flat grip is provided with two large 
elliptical rings (iron), between which are seen traces of wood. To the sword belongs 
a scabbard of iron, on which is adhering an organic matter (leather?) , which has not 
yet been analyzed. Adhering to the grip is also what appears to be a fragment of a 
single-edged (?) dagger or knife with a flat grip. Below the grip of the sword is seen 
the imprint of a coin. 

*7 The Wu-shu coins were in circulation over a large period from 118 B.C. to the 
end of the sixth century. Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Coins (1892), p. 361, and 
F. Sensoru, The Currency of the Far East (1929), p. 8 fi. 

*® Concerning other bronzes probably used to hold candles or joss sticks cf. Note 
préliminaire, RAA (1936), pl. 1; Notes sur un lampadaire, Mélanges chinois et boud- 
dhiques 4 (1936), fig. 6; Han dynasty art as developed in Indo-China, Illustrated 
London News, December 25, 1987, p. 1146, fig. 26, 29. 
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A bronze lamp in the form of phoenix standing on a tortoise and 
holding in its beak a disk-shaped oil bowl was excavated in the pro- 
vince of Hupeh (China) and now belongs to the Royal Ontario 
Museum (Toronto). An inscription dates this piece to 28 B.C., 
according to Bishop W. C. Wurre.’* It is possible that our tortoise 
may have been a stand for a similar bird. 

Candle-holders in the form of a crane standing on a tortoise are still 
in use among the Chinese and the Annamites in Thanh-hoa. The 
tortoise is a symbol of longevity and is believed to be a go-between 
for the deceased and the living. The phoenix as well as the crane is a 
symbol of felicity. 


Plate 7: Bim-son (phu of Ha-trung), Thanh-hoa, tomb 3. Vessel 
(urinal) shaped like a fantastic, crouching animal with a large belt. To 
the back is attached a curved handle. White ware, traces of green 
glaze. H. O™ 150. A similar glazed piece, shaped like a pig, probably 
also from the Han dynasty and said to have been found between the 
town of Thanh-hoa and Sam-son, was shown to me in 1935. Other 
vessels of the same kind are said to occur in T‘ang tombs in the 
province of Fukien. Cf. HJAS 4.10. 

The use by the Chinese of this kind of utensil goes back very far. 
A polychrome, neolithic urinal, perhaps intended to imitate the shape 
of an animal’s bladder, is preserved in the Museum of Far Eastern 


Antiquities (Stockholm). It has been reproduced by Dr. Nils Paum- 
GREN, Kansu mortuary urns of the Pan Shan and Ma Chang groups, 
Palaeog. Sin. 1934 Ser. D, vol. III, 7, pl. XX (4, 5). 


Plate 8: Tam-tho (phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa. The walls of 
kiln 1A as seen from the west. 


Plate 9: Tam-tho, kiln 1A. 
1-8. Potsherds showing different markings, more or less inspired 
by coins. 


Plate 10: Dong-son (phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa, Annam. 

1. The dwelling-site on the right bank of the Song-ma river; in 
the background the heights of Ham-rong. The modern village of 
Dong-son is situated behind the heights seen in the foreground (to 
the right) . 


**A Relic of the Chinese Court 2000 Years Ago, Illustrated London News, April 
4, 1936. 
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2. Socketed hoe (bronze). The left upper part is damaged. H. 0™ 
069. 

8a,b,c: Disk-shaped ring of grey jade-like stone with an open cut 
from the edge to the central aperture. The ring is provided with two 
conical perforations, one at each end. Diam. 0™ 048. Similar rings 
have been found at Man-thon (Tho-xuan) Thanh-hoa, Sa-huynh 
(Quang-ngai), Annam, and in China at Lo-yang.”° 

4. Bronze situla, reduced. H. 0™ 047. 

5 a,b. Sinker of burnt clay. L. 0™ 060. These sinkers were proba- 
bly made in the kilns of Tam-tho (phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa. 


Plate 11: Tonkin and Northern Annam. 

l.a,b. Small gouge. L. 0™ 062. 

2.a,b. Bronze axe (probably modern). L. 0™ 057. 
3.a,b. Bronze axe. L. 0™ 085. 

4.a,b. Bronze axe. L. 0™ 069. 

5.a,b. Bronze axe. L. 0™ 085. 

6.a,b. Bronze axe. L. 0™ 070. 


Plate 12: Objects from the dwelling-site of Dong-son (phu of Dong- 
son), Thanh-hoa, Annam. 

1. Cornelian bead with six facets. L. 0™ 015. 

2. Arrowhead, bronze. L. 0™ 066. 

3.a,b. Asymmetrical celt, bronze. L. 0™ 067. 

4.a,b. Imitation of a bronze drum, as seen from above and in 
profile. Geometric patterns, mainly covered by oxidation. L. 0™ 041. 

5.a,b. Asymmetrical celt, bronze. L. 0™ 097. 

6.a,b. Asymmetrical celt, bronze. L. 0™ 100. 

7.a,b. Asymmetrical celt, bronze. L. 0™ 098. 


Plate 18: Dong-son (phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa, Annam. 
1. a, b,c.-2.a, b,c. Spear-heads of bronze. L. 0™ 350, 0™ 220, 0™ 175 


resp. 
4.a-c. Dagger of bronze, slightly bent. Green, glossy, water-patina. 


L. 0™ 250. 
Plate 14: Necropolis at Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai), Annam. 
1. Group (6) of urn-burials at Thanh-cu, in the dunes as seen 
from the East. In the background at the foot of the mountains the 
house of the inspector at Tan-diem. The height of the urns varies 
between 1™ and 1™ 300. The urns, of red ware, contained vessels of 


*° Cf. Bishop W. C. Wurtz, Tombs of Old Lo-yang (Shanghai, 1934), 149 No. 358. 
[16] 
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red ware, partly with a shiny, black coat like graphite, a few colored 
vases, beads, bronze rattles, etc. 

2. Bowl of red ware, decorated with geometrical impressed patterns. 
Impressions made with the rim of a shell(?). Thanh-cu, group 6. H. 
0™ 056. 

3. Stem-cup of red ware, decorated with geometrical impressed pat- 
terns, made with the rim of a shell (?). Thanh-cu, group 4. H. 0™ 059. 
The bottom is perforated in the center purposely. 


Plate 15: Necropolis of Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai), Annam. 

1. Stem-cup (red ware with traces of a shiny, black coating like 
graphite). Geometric patterns made by impression. H. 0™ 086. 
Thanh-cu, S. 

2. Cord-marked burial urns (red ware). Thanh-cu, groups 4 and 
6. H. 1™ 030 and 1”. 


Plate 16: Necropolis of Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai) Annam. 

1. Cord-impressed bowl (red ware). Thanh-cu, group 5. H. 0™ 
105. 

2. Stem-cup (red ware). Geometric patterns. Thanh-cu, group 6. 
H. 0™ 060. 

8. Bowl (red ware) with slightly flaring lip. Geometric patterns. 
Traces of a shiny, black coating like graphite. Thanh-cu, group 6. 
H. 0™ 055. 

4. Bowl (red ware), without decoration. Thanh-cu, group 5. H. 
0™ 099. 


Plate 17: Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai), Annam. 

1-6. Potsherds (red ware) found at Phu-khuong scattered in the 
dunes together with the stone-axe reproduced on pl. 19(1). No. 3 
reproduces the decoration of the inner side of a vessel, probably a 
bowl. The reproductions are slightly enlarged. 


Plate 18: Sa-huynh (prov. of Quang-ngai) Annam. 

la,b. Fragment of the upper part of a truncated conical vase 
similar to the piece reproduced below. Red ware with traces of yellow 
(originally white?) color. Incised geometric patterns (elements of 
meanders, rows of strokes and along the mouth two rows of triangles) . 

2. Fragment of large truncated conical vase of red ware. Flat 
bottom. The mouth may have been provided originally with a large 
ridge and decorated along the rim with two rows of incised alternating 
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angles of which those of the lower row were pointed up, those of the 
upper row pointed downwards as shown by the piece reproduced 
above. The body is decorated with incised geometric patterns in 
parallel lines forming a kind of meander or meander elements. The 
zones between the lines are alternately plain and provided with a 
row of short incised strokes. The plain zones show traces of yellow 
color, which may have been originally white. The rim and a large 
part of the body is missing. Thanh-cu, group 6. Diam. at the bottom 
0™ 245. H. (now) 0" 190. Originally the height may have been about 
0™ 210-0" 220. Diam. (original state): about 0™ 550. 


Plate 19: 

1a,b,c. Partly polished axe in metamorphosed greyish, fine-grained 
stone. Irregular, almost square cross-section and zigzag edge. L. 0™ 
074. Phu-khuong near Sa-huynh (Quang-ngai) Central Annam. 
Found together with the potsherds reproduced on pl. 17. The zigzag 
edge is quite typical on chopping tools of the paleolithic and neo- 
lithic period, found in NW India, Burma, Irrawaddy valley, Malay 
peninsula and Java. It is obtained through alternate flaking, by re- 
moving three flakes from one side and two from the other (opposite 
the interstices) .”* 

2a,b. Flat, two-bearded spear-head of iron (used for fishing?). 
Chau-re, near Phan-rang (prov. of Binh-tuan) Southern Annam. L. 
0™ 050. 

3a,b,c,d. Fragment of polished shoulder-axe of metamorphosed 
white fine grain stone. The axe, which is seen from the two principal 
sides, is provided with a zigzag edge, which seems to have been chipped 
at two different times. L. 0™ 054. Found together with T‘ang and 
Sung pottery (cf. pl. 21, 1) at Chau-re, near Phan-rang (prov. of 
Binh-tuan) , Southern Annam. 


Pl. 20: Objects found in tombs of the T‘ang dynasty at Ham-rong 
(phu of Dong-son), Thanh-hoa, Annam. 

1. Pear-shaped “occarina.” Grey ware. H. 0™ 047. 

2. Double conical spindle-whorl. Grey ware. Diam. 0™ 023. 

3. Bowl on a disk-shaped foot. White ware with grey-greenish 
crackled glaze. H. 0™ 042. On the outside there is a large brownish 
blister. 

*1Cf. H. pe Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the Ice-Age in India and 
Associated Human Cultures, Carnegie Institute of Washington, pub. 498 (Washington, 
1989), pl. 34-36. 
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Plate 21: Funerary ceramics of the T‘ang, Sung, and Yiian periods. 
Thanh-hoa. 

1. Cylindrical toilet box without cover; white ware, white glaze. 
Chau-re (prov. of Binh-tuan) near Phan-rang, Southern Annam. 
Tang. Diam. 0™ 079. 

2. Toilet box with ring-shaped bottom. In the center incised flower 
patterns. Around the rim, lotus leaves in relief. White ware with 
traces of yellowish glaze. Sung. Diam. 0™ 109. 

A buckle-shaped lid may have once belonged to the box. 

3. Cup, (blue and white) on a cylindrical, rather high base. Out- 
side, conventionalized flower-designs. Inside, along the rim a row of 
dots between parallel lines. Probably Yiian. H. 0™ 076. 


Plate 22: Van-trai (phu of Tinh-gia), Thanh-hoa, tomb 3. 

1a,b. Bowl with ring-shaped bottom seen from above and in pro- 
file. The interior is decorated with slightly incised curved lines, 
arranged in six groups (conventionalized flowers?). Yellow glaze. 
White ware. Sung Dynasty. H. 0™ 070. 


Plate 23: Van-trai (phu of Tinh-gia) ,Thanh-hoa. Barrel-shaped jar. 
The body is decorated with brown flowers. Around the rim, a row of 
conventionalized leaves. Light reddish ware and green-greyish crackled 
glaze. Sung dynasty. H. 0™ 223. 


Plate 24: Ceramics from the Sung dynasty, Thanh-hoa. 

1. Bowl with flat bottom. White ware. Cream-colored glaze. 
Greyish and brown conventionalized flowers (four opposing groups). 
H. 0" 061. 

2a,b. Bowl with ring-shaped base, seen (a) in profile, and (b) 
from above. Light, pink-colored ware. Dark green glaze. On the 
interior, conventionalized flowers or leaves(?). Diam. 0™ 161. 


Plate 25: Ceramics of the Sung and Ming dynasties. 

1. Large dish (blue and white) with conventionalized flower- 
design. Kay Tomas (tomb 25), estate of Calatagan, province of 
Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Diam. 0™ 247. 

2. Lime pot, almost globular with ring-shaped bottom. At the top 
a handle with decoration of betel nuts. Light red ware with green 
glaze. Thanh-hoa. H. 0™ 131. 

3. Small globular jar with cover. Four small handles. White ware 
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with brownish crackled glaze. Large, blackish glaze smudge. Thanh- 
hoa. H. 0™ 102. 

Plate 26: Estate of Calatagan (prov. of Batangas), Luzon. 

1. Skeleton of a beheaded individual. In place of the skull, a glazed 
bowl. Close to the right shoulder a piece of a blue and white dish. 
Pinagpatayan, tomb 19. 

%. Skeleton. On the left arm, a blue armlet of glasslike material. 
On the right arm, two perforated boar’s tusks. Kay Tomas, tomb 26. 


Plate 27: Estate of Calatagan (prov. of Batangas) Luzon. Pottery 
introduced from the Sawankhalok kilns (Siam). Early Ming. 

la,b. Toilet box with cover. Cream-colored glaze and brownish 
decoration (flowers and concentric circles). Kay Tomas. H. 0™ 094. 

2. Bottle of red ware and white glaze. The mouth is slightly dam- 
aged. Kay Tomas. H. 0™ 097. 

8. Bottle of light reddish ware and black glaze. Pinagpatayan, 
tomb 9. H. 0™ 118. 

4. Bottle of greyish ware and brown glaze. Mouth broken. Kay 
Tomas. H. 0™ 071. 


Plate 28: Estate of Calatagan (prov. of Batangas), Luzon. Cer- 
amics of the Ming period. 

1. Half of a blue and white bowl. Around the rim, conventionalized 
shells; around the bottom, a row of artemisia leaves. In the center 
(interior) , the design of a shell, Poulo Bacao, tomb 3. H. 0™ 050. 

2. The interior of a similar bowl (blue and white). In the center 
the design of a lotus flower. Pinagpatayan, tomb 3. H. 0™ 060. 

8. Bowl (blue and white) with conventionalized flower design. Red 
ware. Kay Tomas, tomb 22. H. 0™ 050. 

4. Small, green-glazed cup. H. 0™ 030. Kay Tomas. 

5. Globular vase with two small opposing handles and two opposing 
spouts. Around the neck (damaged), an incised zigzag line and dots. 
Red ware. Pinagpatayan, tomb 5. H. 0™ 130. 

6. Small blue and white cup with flower design. H.0™ 030. Pinag- 
patayan. 

Plate 29: Estate of Calatagan (prov. of Batangas). Luzon. 

1. Dish (blue and white), reproducing a fish in the center and 
seaweed along the rim. Diam. 0™ 182. Pinagpatayan, tomb 11. Early 
Ming. 

2. Dish (blue and white) , reproducing a man and a woman, proba- 
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bly the Spinning Maid and her lover, the Cowherd, two anthropo- 
morphized stars, which, according to the Chinese legend, are separated 
from each other, except once a year, the night when the magpies fill 
up the Milky Way and enable the Spinning Maid to join her lover. 
The wavy lines around the hips probably symbolize clouds. Diam. 
0™ 165. Pinagpatayan, tomb no. 10. Early Ming. 


Plate 30: Estate of Calatagan, prov. of Batangas, Luzon. Ceramics 
of the early Ming dynasty. ; 

1. Small white jar with crackled white glaze. Kay Tomas, tomb 
1:1. H. 0™ 057. 

2. Small jar (blue and white), slightly damaged. Pinagpatayan, 
tomb 1. H. 0™ 056. 

8. Dish (blue and white) reproducing a ch‘i-lin tyg.?? Pinag- 
patayan, tomb 24. Diam. 0™ 177. 


Plate 31: Estate of Calatagan, prov. of nen Luzon. Ceramics 
of the early Ming period. 

1. So-called “ hole-bottom ” dish. In the middle, in low relief, an 
enameled, red, black-eyed fish (goldfish?) surrounded by blue-colored 
seaweed. White porcelain. Pinagpatayan, tomb 13. Diam. 0™ 123. 

2. “Hole-bottom ” dish as seen from below. Blue and white. Kay 
Tomas, tomb 8. Diam. 0™ 125. 

It is questionable whether the “ hole-bottom ” was not intended for 
fixing a stem of corn or wood which has perished. 


Plate 32: Estate of Calatagan, prov. of Batangas, Luzon. Ceramics 
of the Ming period. 

1. Pear-shaped bottle. The mouth is slightly damaged. The de- 
sign reproduces conventionalized flowers in varying shades of green. 
The character = is repeated twice on the neck. Crackled cream- 
colored glaze. Kay Tomas, tomb 3. H. 0™ 178. 

2. Blue and white dish (broken and repaired). Conventionalized 
flowers inside as well as along the rim outside. Pinagpatayan, tomb 
6. Diam. 0™ 191. 

*? In Chinese art the ch‘i-lin is represented as a fantastic composite animal: head of 
a dragon, body of a deer, slender legs and divided hoofs, and bushy tail somewhat like 
the lion’s. The animal is surrounded by curling, sometimes snake-like flames, a 
manifestation of the divine nature of the ch‘i-lin. It is believed that this, the most 


noble of creatures in the animal kingdom, appears as an omen of a good ruler to come. 
The ch‘i-lin is said to attain the age of 1000 years or even more. 


[21] 
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BRIEF NOTES 





A NOTE ON THE SO-CALLED SUNG ACADEMY 
OF PAINTING 


In the study of the history of Chinese painting during the Sung 
dynasty, A. D. 960-1279, we find frequent allusions in both Chinese 
and western books to an official academy of painting. This academy, 
known variously as the Hua Yiian #fc, the T‘u-hua Yiian M#be 
or the Yii Hua Yiian #1362, is mentioned in the Imperial catalogue 
of painting Hsiian-ho hua pu ‘#88, the preface to which is dated 
jn correspondence with A.D. 1120. The Hua chi ### by Tine Ch‘un 
Gh, said to have been completed in A.D. 1167, gives much in- 
formation about it in the last two chapters of the book, and says that 
the members of it outranked those of the Department of Writing, 
or Shu Yiian #Bé and the Department of Music, or Ch‘in Yiian 
2c. Wane Ying-lin ERR (A.D. 1223-1296) in his Yi hai ERS 
(ch. 168, p. 6b) says that in the year 1060 they curtailed the sinecure 
offices below the rank of tai chao #¥#4 in both the Shu Yiian and the 
T‘u-hua Yiian. According to the commentary on this, the T‘u-hua 
yiian here mentioned refers to a bureau of the Han-lin academy, # 
KMBEE established first in 984. We find a Yii Hua Yiian of the 
Southern Sung (A. D. 1127-1279) in a work by Cuou Mi JA (A.D. 
1282-1308) called Wu lin chiu shih R*KEB, and in other and later 
works. 

It is noteworthy, however, that later accounts while quoting often 
from such works as the above-mentioned contemporary and near 
contemporary sources, give very few references to the official Sung 
History RH#. It occurred to the writer, therefore, that it might be 
valuable to search that history, particularly the pén chi 4°#€ or annals, 
to see if anything further was to be learned from that source about 
this Hua Yiian and its establishment. The search made it abundantly 
clear why references to the Sung History are so meager, because, while 
there is plenty of evidence of the Sung emperors’ interest in the arts, 


*Dr. John C. Fercuson in an interesting article, “The Imperial Academy of 
Painting,” reprinted from T‘ien Hsia Monthly, Oct.-Nov. 1940, uses this and other 
sources as a basis for his description. 
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the terms hua yiian, t‘u hua yiian, and yii hua yiian, do not seem to 
occur at all. 

According to the history, the nearest thing to an official academy 
or school of painting entirely separated from other government de- 
partments was established during the reign of Hui-tsung #% (A.D. 
1001-1126). The official designation of this was not yiianBé but hsiieh 
®&, or school. The writer is aware that various hsiich are referred to 
outside the Sung History as hsiieh yiian, but this may have been a 
manner of speaking only, for we do find record of the establishment 
of many other yiian, officially designated as such. For example, we 
do find a shu yiian # BE and a yii shu yiian MBE? and it seems fair 
to suppose that if these yiian and others are so recorded, a hua yiian 
would be recorded in like manner. In other words if we rely on the 
Sung History, as an official source, government divisions having to do 
either with the teaching of painting or the care of paintings were but 
bureaus under various governmental departments. 

The following references are all to the Sung shih: In 1104 schools, 
hsiieh, of calligraphy, painting, and mathematics were established 
(ch. 19. 18a. The account of this is elaborated on in ch. 157. 31b-33b). 
These had all the regular hsiieh shéng &4£ degrees and offices. The 
three schools together with a school of medicine were abolished on 
March Ist, 1106, and then, curiously enough, the three schools were 
reestablished on March 6th of the same year (ch. 20.3b). In 1110 
the schools were again discontinued as separate entities, and the 
official positions connected with them were abolished. At this time 
the school of painting was put under the Han-lin Hua-t‘u Chii #1 
1B Ja (Ch. 20.10b. In ch. 157.32a, this Han-lin bureau is written 
t‘u-hua chii lJ). Thereafter the history is silent in regard to any 
separate painting establishment, nor does that collection of miscel- 
laneous notes on the Southern Sung period, the Chien yen i lai ch‘ao 
yeh tsa chi MR OARS MERE by Li Hsin-ch‘uan 4G (A.D. 1166- 
1243), seem to record any.® 

Now in addition to references to the Hua Yiian outside the Sung 
History we find frequent references to the offices of tai chao f¥a 
and chih hou i&4K, and the decoration known as the chin tai @4# 
or Golden Girdle as pertaining to the Hua Yiian. It is therefore 


? Sung shih 28.4b and 30.10b. 
* The writer has not had the opportunity of consulting L1 Hsin-ch‘uan’s important 
historical work on that period, the Chien yen i lai chi nien yao lu MtZR DK 
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interesting to note that the two offices are given in the Sung History 
as belonging to the Yi Shu Yiian #)@Be (ch. 169.20a), while the 
Golden Girdle was conferred on many different officials. In fact there 
were various girdles, golden, jade, rhinoceros hide, etc., and the regu- 
lations as to who was entitled to them varied a good deal from reign 
to reign (ch. 153.5-6). 

In recording the above facts it is not the intention of the writer to 
minimize the efforts of the Sung emperors in encouraging the art of 
painting, but rather to place the so-called academy in its proper per- 
spective with regard to the government as a whole. When we read 
of the high governmental rank accorded painters, recorded in such 
excellent sources as the Hua chi ###, we have no reason to disbelieve 
it even though the official history does not mention it. The emperor 
was, after all, an absolute monarch and could have what he wished; 
his word was law. However, there must have been great opposition 
to it. In the Chinese tradition a man might be a great painter and 
also hold high office, but he received that office, ostensibly at least, 
for his ability to perform its functions, and not for his ability as an 
artist. It must have been heart-rending to patriotic statesmen of the 
Sung dynasty to watch the court “ fiddling while Rome burned.” Such 
men as Wane An-shih £24 (1021-1086), a painter of note himself, 
who did their best to save the dynasty, surely opposed the destructive 
policy of the court. So we may suppose that while necessarily sub- 
mitting to the emperors’ whims in regard to the honors bestowed on 
painters for their painting alone, the really patriotic men of the court 
managed to keep the art officially as a minor branch of the govern- 
ment, hence no Hua Yiian appears in the history. 

We read a great deal of the impetus given to the art of painting 
during the Sung dynasty by this government recognition of it. There 
was, no doubt, such an impetus, but it is the writer’s belief that 
government recognition caused but a small part of it. During the 
Sung dynasty painting was, so to speak, a literary art, and the ten- 
dency to this end was a result of the meeting of various religious- 
philosophic forces at work throughout the Tang dynasty. After all, 
government recognition of artists in China had not the same meaning 
it might have in the West. Painting and calligraphy were accomplish- 
ments common to all educated gentlemen, and some of them developed 
into great artists as well as great statesmen. Thus there was not the 
same need to encourage the “ poor artist ” that we find in other lands. 
Another thing to be noticed is that we find little or nothing of the 
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“ academic,” as we understand the term, in true Sung painting. That 
development appears markedly only in the Ming copyists of Sung 
neo-Confucian ideas, which as they appear in the works of Sung 
painters are extremely varied and original. 

Corruption and sycophancy can rarely produce great results. Con- 
ditions were so bad in the Sung court that one feels inclined to 
believe that the great painters of Sung period were produced despite 


it, and not because of it. 
A. G. WENLEY 


Tue Freer GALLERY or ART, 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW MICROFILM SERVICE AT THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress in cooperation with the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal at Calcutta and other Indian institutions can 
now service specific orders of microfilm copies of manuscripts in 


the libraries of India as listed in the existing printed catalogues. 
The charges for the service can not be definitely determined but 
will be within the range of the usual inexpensive cost of the 
existing services. 

Inquiries and requests should be addressed to Indic Studies, 
Library of Congress. 

The development of this service was facilitated by a grant from 
the American Council of Learned Societies for the purchase of a 
camera, etc. Much of the trouble formerly encountered in the 
securing of inexpensive copies of original manuscripts or rare 
printed materials from India is now eliminated. This microfilm 
service is solely for cultural purposes. 

The Library of Congress is building a bibliofilm library of manu- 
script texts in the languages of India. About 8,000 pages of 
materials in Indian libraries are now on file at the Library. Exact 
information as to its contents can be had upon inquiry. 





THE CHRONOLOGICAL AND SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
FLOODS AND DROUGHTS IN CHINESE HISTORY, 
206 B.C.-A. D. 1911 


Yao Suan-yu E32 


University of PENNSYLVANIA 


PREFACE 


The original work, of which the present article is a portion, com- 
prises two parts. The first part contains the “primary tables” of 
floods and droughts, consisting of a complete list of floods and 
droughts in China from 206 B.C. to A.D. 1911, with indications as 
to their provincial and prefectural locations (when given in the original 
sources), year and month of occurrence, and remarks (when known) 
on their intensity. The data of this part have been taken from two 
sources: those for the pre-Ch‘ing periods (i.e., from 206 B.C. to 
A.D. 1643) have been compiled from the great Chinese encyclopaedia 
completed in 1726 and known as the T“u-shu Chi-ch‘éng, Section IV, 
“Strange Phenomena,” chiian 86-92 and 124-130; whereas those for 
the Ch‘ing dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) have been taken from the 
Ching Shih Kao (Draft History of the Ch‘ing Dynasty), chapters 
40 and 43, “ Treatise on Calamities and Anomalies.” 

The second part of the original work consists of analytical studies 
made on the flood and drought data as they have been presented in 
the first part. The sources and the motivations of these historical 
recordings have been studied, and the completeness and the homo- 
geneity of the data likewise have been carefully examined. The 
chronological, seasonal and geographical distributions of floods and 
droughts have also been analysed. Furthermore, a study of the rela- 
tionship among floods, droughts and water-control works has been 
made. 

The present article is an excerpt from the whole work just described. 
The two chapters on the chronological and seasonal distributions are 
presented here with a few omissions and changes necessitated by the 
independent printing of these parts. Inasmuch as the chronological 
and seasonal distributions comprise a distinct phase of floods and 
droughts, namely, the time series of these two phenomena, the present 
article may be said to possess a unity of its own. This being the case, 
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the separate publication of these parts is perhaps justifiable. Mean- 
while, however, a manuscript copy, as well as two microfilm copies, 
of the whole work is now available for public use at the University 
Library, University of Pennsyivania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Dynastic DistrIsuTION 


While dynasties are arbitrary ‘divisions of time and are of irregular 
length, they form, nevertheless, convenient units which are generally 
used in connection with Chinese history. Moreover, inasmuch as it is 
conceivable that floods and droughts may be controlled to some extent 
according to the policies and endeavors of individual dynasties, there 
is all the more reason that these two phenomena should be viewed 
from the point of view of dynasties. 

Tables I and II show the dynastic distribution of floods and droughts. 
These tables show that the Ming dynasty has the highest percentage 
of floods whereas the Ch‘ing has the highest percentage of droughts. 
Note that the Yiian dynasty, which is well known for having de- 
molished much of the drainage system in the Yellow River valley, has 
nevertheless a relatively smaller percentage both of floods and droughts. 
This suggests that since dynasties are different in length, this rough- 
and-ready method tends to distort the true picture of distribution. 
Some way must be found by which the varying lengths of dynasties 
can be taken into account. 

This can be done by “ weighting ” the flood and drought frequencies, 
that is, by dividing the number of years of each dynasty into the total 
number of floods or droughts of the same dynasty. In so doing, the 
lengths of dynasties have been calculated according to the chronology 
given in Mathias Tcuane, Synchronismes chinois. Tables III and IV 
show the result of this process and reveal a picture strikingly different 
from that we found in Tables I and II. 

Thus the Ming and the Ch‘ing dynasties, while high in both flood 
and drought percentages, are no longer highest, whereas the Yiian is 
definitely the worst in both floods and droughts. This is consistent 
with the well-known fact that the Mongol invaders were reckless 
in destroying the drainage system of the Yellow River valley. It is, 
therefore, clear that the weighted percentage represents a more faithful 
picture of the distribution. 

From Tables III and IV a few obvious observations may be made. 
First, while the general tendency is that floods and droughts increase 
in numbers as time goes on, it is by no means always true that a later 
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dynasty has a higher frequency than the preceding one. This, as 
pointed out later on, is possibly due to differences in the completeness 
of the records. 


TABLE I.—Distrisvtion or Fioops accorpInGc To DyNastTIEs 








Frequency Percentage 








Three Kingdoms 
Western Chin 
Eastern Chin 
Period of Division 


Five Dynasties 
Northern Sung 
Southern Sung 
Yi 





TABLE II.—Distrrevtion or DRovGHTS ACCORDING TO DYNASTIES 
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Secondly, it is true, on the whole, that long and unified dynasties 
have larger frequencies than do short or disunified ones. The Period 
of Division between North and South stands out as an important, but 
the only, exception to this rule. This may make us suspect that in 
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TABLE III.—Dywnastic Distrisution or FLoops: WEIGHTED 








Index 





“ Base Base 
Fre- Dura- Period: _ Period: 
quency tion F.Han ON. Sung 








18 : ‘ 100 6.68 
39 ; , 248 .72 16.61 
8 : 3 233.34 15.58 
25 : : 616.71 41.18 
33 ; P 410.26 
82 : : 617.96 
229 .49 
670.50 
196.59 
1497 .45 
1332.09 
2374.39 
1719.24 : 
1746.20 116.62 














TABLE IV.—Dynastic DistrisuTion or Drovucuts: WEIGHTED 








Index 





I Base Base ie 
Fre- Dura- Period: Period: 
Dynasty quency __ tion Rate F.Han WN. Sung 


2117 8.277 


- 128 
.316 
.159 








100 16.08 
246 .88 39.67 
124.22 19.98 
315.62 50.75 
378.91 

317.19 

139 .84 

359 .38 

412.50 

621.87 

664.07 
1092.69 

724.22 
1032.07 
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general our recorded data for the periods of disunion and struggle are 
less complete than those for the more unified and peaceful dynasties. 

The indexes that are given in Tables III and IV serve to show the 
rates of increase or decrease from one dynasty to another. Note that 
in both flood and drought distributions a sudden rise takes place in 
the Northern Sung dynasty, which tends to make the original base 
period, that of the Former Han, no longer suitable for rates after the 
Northern Sung. The sudden jump in this dynasty divides the flood 
and drought frequencies for the entire twenty-one centuries under 
consideration into two distinct sections, though the rise in drought 
rates is less pronounced than that in floods. The reasons for this 
sudden increase will be discussed in a later section. 


Rates or CHANGE 


So far we have been studying floods and droughts according to their 
dynastic distribution. A more detailed method is desirable, however, 
to indicate their rates of increase or decrease, and this will be found 
in Tables V and VI, in which they are grouped according to 25-year 
periods. The second and fifth columns in these tables indicate their 
frequencies according to such periods. 

From such figures alone, however, we cannot readily determine the 
exact rate of increase or decrease. This can best be revealed by using 
index numbers, by means of which the rate of increase or decrease can 
be exactly measured. In this method one of the 25-year periods is 
selected as a base period, with an index number of 100, and the other 
periods are given higher or lower index numbers corresponding to their 
frequencies. The results are in the third and sixth columns of Tables 
V and VI. 

In these tables the initial period of 199-175 B.C. has been selected 
to be the base period. The frequencies of this period, to be sure, are 
probably not very representative of the frequency series as a whole, 
yet its selection has one advantage, inasmuch as it enables us to see 
immediately how many times the flood or drought frequency has been 
multiplied in any given later period in comparison with the first period 
in our data. Inasmuch as this contrast between the frequency of a 
later period and that of the first period best serves to accentuate the 
tremendous increase in frequency, which can be largely accounted for 
by the more or less gradual widening of the historical sources of in- 
formation, the selection of the first period as the base is justifiable. 
The results are found in Tables V and VI. 
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TABLE V.—Inpex Noumsers ror Fioop FrequEnciss, 199 B.C.-A.D. 1900 








Period 


Fre- 
quency 


Index 
oo 
Base Period: 
B.C. 199-175 


Period 


Fre- 
quency 


Index 
oe, 
Base Period: 
B.C. 199-175 





B.C. 
199-175 


6 
3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
9 
6 
if 
3 
5 
3 
8 
8 
7 
5 
4 


826-850 
851-875 
876-900 
901-925 
926-950 
951-975 
976-1000 
1001-1025 
1026-1050 
1051-1075 
1076-1100 
1101-1125 
1126-1150 
1151-1175 
1176-1200 
1201-1225 
1226-1250 
1251-1275 
1276-1300 
1301-1325 
1326-1350 
1351-1375 
1376-1400 
1401-1425 
1426-1450 
1451-1475 
1476-1500 
1501-1525 
1526-1550 
1551-1575 
1576-1600 
1601-1625 
1626-1650 
1651-1675 
1676-1700 
1701-1725 
1726-1750 
1751-1775 
1776-1800 
1801-1825 
1826-1850 
1851-1875 
1876-1900 
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TABLE VI.—InpEx NumBERs For Drovucut FREQUENCIES, 199 B.C.-A.D. 1900 








Index Index 
ee an, ” aca ii RB TA 
Fre- Base Period: * Fre- Base Period: 
Period quency B.C. 199-175 Period quency B.C. 199-175 


B.C. 826-850 16 
199-175 851-875 9 
876-900 5 
901-925 
926-950 
951-975 
976-1000 
1001-1025 
1026-1050 
1051-1075 
1076-1100 
1101-1125 
1126-1150 
1151-1175 
1176-1200 
1201-1225 
1226-1250 
1251-1275 
1276-1300 
1301-1325 
1326-1350 
1351-1375 
1376-1400 
1401-1425 
1426-1450 
1451-1475 
1476-1500 
1501-1525 
1526-1550 
1551-1575 
1576-1600 
1601-1625 
1626-1650 
1651-1675 
1676-1700 
1701-1725 
1726-1750 
1751-1775 
1776-1800 
1801-1825 
1826-1850 
1851-1875 
1876-1900 
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From Tables V and VI it is clear that in general the periods after 
A. D. 1000 or a little before possess frequencies which are usually more 
than ten times the frequencies of the initia] base period of 199-175 B.C. 
This testifies to the existence of a tremendous jump occurring after 
1000. What is the reason for this sudden rise? This problem is dis- 
cussed in the section immediately following. 


LonG-TERM TREND 


Tables V and VI have given us the frequencies of floods and droughts 
according to 25-year periods. These figures show a general tendency 
toward increase as time goes on, but the increase is not always regular; 
there are temporary setbacks and decreases. It is not sufficient to 
have these frequencies in tabular form; in order better to understand 
the trends that may underlie them, it is necessary to analyse the raw 
data further. The object is of course to see whether or not there may 
be any long-term trends or cycles in the flood and drought frequencies. 

Long-term trend is known to statisticians as “secular trend.” It is 
the general direction of rise or decline of a series of facts. The general 
trend of a series is frequently hidden from us by temporary and often 
extreme variations. To overcome this difficulty, the device known to 
statisticians as the “ method of the moving average ” can be employed. 

In Tables VII and VIII this “ method of the moving average ” has 
been employed to find the secular trends. Trial showed that the 
“moving average for seven periods ” seems best to fit our data, and, 
therefore, it has been used in these tables. It should be noted that 
owing to the technical limitations imposed by the “'7-period moving 
average method,” the two ends of the “'7-period average” columns 
are each shorter than those of the actual frequencies by three 25-year 
periods. 

The first point revealed in Tables VII and VIII is that both flood 
and drought distributions show upward tendencies as time goes on. 
This adds nothing new to our knowledge, since such an upward 
movement has already been evident. 

Secondly, however, (and this is something that the more irregular 
movement of our earlier distributions failed to reveal) the two aver- 
age distributions seem to show a number of distinct cycles. Thus the 
average column in Table VII indicates that if we disregard the figures 
pertaining to the periods before A.D. 300, there appear to be five 
distinct flood cycles, each lasting approximately three hundred years. 
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TABLE VII.—Secutar Trenpv or Fioop Distrisution: 25-YEAR PErRiops 








Fre- 7-Period Fre- 7-Period 
Period quency Average , Period quency Average 


B.C. 826-850 19 
199-175 851-875 9 
174-150 876-900 3 
901-925 
926-950 
951-975 
976-1000 
1001-1025 
1026-1050 
1051-1075 
1076-1100 
1101-1125 
1126-1150 
1151-1175 
1176-1200 
1201--1225 
1226-1250 
1251-1275 
1276-1300 
1301-1325 
1326-1350 
1351-1375 
1376-1400 
1401-1425 
1426-1450 
1451-1475 
1476-1500 
1501-1525 
1526-1550 
1551-1575 
1576-1600 
1601-1625 
1626-1650 
1651-1675 
1676-1700 
1701-1725 
1726-1750 
1751-1775 
1776-1800 
1801-1825 
1826-1850 
1851-1875 
1876-1900 
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TABLE VIII.—Srcuiar Trenp or Drovent Distrisution: 25-YEAR PERiops 
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7-Period 
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1576-1600 
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If we disregard minor variations, the duration of each cycle seems to 
be roughly as follows: 


Cycle no. 1: A.D. 300-600 
ine 600-850 

no. 8: 850-1100 or 1200 

no. 4 1100 or 1200-1450 


no. 5: 1450-1850 


Turning to the drought frequency in Table VIII, we find that in 
the average column between A. D. 200 and 1825 there seem to be two 
and one half cycles. Disregarding minor variations, the durations of 
these cycles appear to be something like this: 


Cycle no. 1: A.D. 250-850 
«Be. 8 850-1450 
- ne. 8: 1450-? (incomplete) 


Each cycle seems to last for about 600 years, with the last one appar- 
ently not yet complete. But if one also includes some of the minor 
variations, one can say with some accuracy that there are roughly 
five cycles. This, of course, indicates the indefiniteness of some of 
these cycles. 

It can be pointed out that the decreases of floods and droughts in 
the average columns often seem to coincide with periods of political 
decline. The following is a list of declines in floods: 


Decline no. 1: 475-600 Period of Division between North and South 
“ no. 2: 775-850  Post-T‘ien-pao period of T‘ang 

no. 8: 1050-1100 Near the end of Northern Sung 

no. 4: 1175-1200 Mid-Southern Sung 

no. 5: 1275-1825 End of Southern Sung 

no. 6: 1850-1450 End of Yiian-early Ming 

7 


no. 7: 1800-? Late Ch‘ing 


The declines in the average drought column take place roughly in the 
following periods: 


Decline no. 1: 100-250 Later Han-Three Kingdoms 
no. 2: 775-850 Post-T“ien-pao period of Tang 
no. 8: 1025-1175 End of Northern Sung-early Southern Sung 
. A: 
» 83 


“ 


no 1250-1450 End of Southern Sung-Yiian-early Ming 
no 1750-? Ch‘ien-lung period and later 


From the preceding information, it seems that in many cases declines 
in floods and droughts took place either during periods of chaos or 
during the later parts of dynasties, when things politically were already 
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beginning to go downhill. This leads to the suggestion that the declines 
of floods and droughts often coincide with the rise of chaos and the 
decline of political stability. 

But, conversely, periods of disunion and political decline are not 
always accompanied by declines in floods and droughts. This is shown 
in the case of two periods which seem to be notable exceptions to the 
conclusion we have just reached. Thus the Five Dynasties, undoubt- 
edly a period of disunion and struggle, actually saw an increase in 
floods and droughts. Likewise the end of the Ming found flood and 
drought frequencies increasing in number. 

In spite of certain differences, a considerable degree of correspond- 
ence exists between the average columns of floods and droughts. De- 
cline no. 1 (A. D. 475-600) takes place in floods, to be sure, whereas 
a considerable increase occurs in droughts during the corresponding 
period. Likewise decline no. 1 (100-250) in droughts is accompanied 
by a slight actual increase in floods during that period. Also the fourth 
period of decline of floods (1175-1200) does not witness a correspond- 
ing decline in droughts. On the other hand a rough correspondence 
does hold true between decline no. 2 (750-900) in floods and decline 
no. 2 (775-800) in droughts; between decline nos. 5 (1275-1325) and 6 
(1350-1450) in floods and decline no. 4 (1250-1450) in droughts; and 
between decline no. 7 (1800-?) in floods and decline no. 5 (1750-?) in 
droughts. While these correspondences are not exact, they are suffi- 
ciently striking to require further discussion. 

This partial correlation between declines in floods and droughts and 
declines in political stability raises the question of whether it is not 
the completeness or incompleteness of the historical records that is an 
important cause for these cyclical variations. It is, of course, admitted 
that records are less complete during periods of chaos and struggle. 
However, that records compiled during periods of political decline 
should be less complete, has not been so generally recognized. Never- 
theless, it is not entirely inconceivable. Inasmuch as the imperial 
archives were dependent upon the records and reports they received 
from the provinces and other local units, and since a decline in the 
central authority was usually accompanied by an increasing autonomy 
on the part of the provincial war lords, it could happen that the 
imperial archivists would not receive so much information during 
periods of central weakness as they would in more peaceful times. 
The strange correspondence between the decline in the flood and 
drought distributions is perhaps more than mere coincidence. It can 
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be interpreted as the result of some common causation—possibly the 
paucity and dearth of recorded data. But whatever the cause, the 
fact that such cycles in the flood and drought distributions do exist, 
and that these cycles coincide to a considerable degree with the rise 
and decline of political stability, seems to be well established. 

So far in this study of the secular trends of flood and drought fre- 
quencies, we have found that the main tendency is generally upward, 
although there seem to be distinct and regular cycles. Now we come 
to a third observation, which is the spectacularly sharp rise which 
differentiates the second part both of the flood and drought distribu- 
tions from their first part, and which begins roughly around A. D. 850, 
although it does not lift them above their earlier attained heights 
until sometime around A. D. 925. It will be recalled that in connection 
with the dynastic distribution, we discovered that the Northern Sung 
dynasty witnessed such a sharp increase, and that the index numbers 
for flood and drought frequencies revealed a similar sudden rise around 
the year A. D. 1000. What, then, is the explanation for this concerted 
upward turn in the flood and drought distributions? 

The fact that this change takes place in both flood and drought 
distributions at about the same time makes it very probable that 
some common factors are in operation. This assumption takes us away 
from seeking an explanation within the flood and drought distributions 
themselves and leads us to look for some external cause or causes 
which might be in operation. 

It seems probable that this upward tendency is due not to one simple 
factor, but to a combination of factors. It is believed by the writer 
that this rise may be dissected into three component parts, the dates 
for which, however, since the flood and drought distributions do not 
exactly coincide with each other, can be given only approximately. 
They are as follows: the first part, from 850 to 925; the second part, 
from 925 to 950; the third part, from 950 upward. At the risk of over- 
simplification, it may be suggested that three different factors are 
possibly largely responsible. The true picture may not be so simple 
and clear-cut, but the main contour is believed to be correct. 

The first period of rise, i.e., from 850 to 925, seems to be merely 
the upswing of the pendulum, or the upward turn of the cycle from 
the preceding depression. Whatever the cause for these cycles may 
be, the upturn at 850 seems to be part of the general pattern and fits 
in nicely with the tempo of variations. In other words, judging from 
the whole general trend, an upward turn should be due around 
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850, although whether or not these cycles are real or phantom is a 
moot question in this connection. 

The second part of the rise, from 925 to 950, can probably be 
explained by the prolonged general upward tendency of the distribution 
as a whole. A slight elevation above the previous cycle is to be ex- 
pected when it is remembered that the general trend is for the distribu- 
tion of floods and droughts to increase more or less steadily as time 
goes on. 

However, this elevation which is due to the general trend of gradual 
increase cannot completely explain the second and the third portions 
of the rise when put together. Judging from the total trend of increase 
of the entire distribution, the rise at this particular point should not 
be so pronounced as it is. The very abrupt rise between 900 and 1000 
therefore seems to indicate the presence of some other factor lying 
outside the usual tendency. 

It is really the presence of the third section of the rise (950 onward) 
that gives this impression of a sudden break. Anything that can 
explain the third part really explains the whole phenomenon, and it is 
here that our problem exists. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that our data are often radically affected by the state of com- 
pleteness of the records. Hence it may be more than mere coincidence 
that a striking correspondence exists between the third part of the 
rise (950 onward) and what has been called the “high tide”? of 
Chinese block printing. 

Though rubbings made of stone inscriptions, printed silks, stencils, 
seals and stamps are some of the steps that led up to the wooden block 
print in China, the beginning of block printing itself did not take place 
until probably the reign of Emperor Ming (A.D. 712-756) of the 
T‘ang. At any event the earliest well-defined block print extant in the 
form of crude and small Buddhist charms dates from 770 and comes 
not from China but from Japan. In China itself, as a result of the 
religious persecution of 845 and the wide destruction of Buddhist 
temples in the same year, most of the block printings made before that 
time seem to have perished. Consequently, the earliest extant block 
print in China (which is, incidentally, the world’s earliest extant 
printed book), is, as far as we know, the Diamond Sutra of 868.? 


1 To use the words of Thomas Francis Carter, to whose excellent work, The Invention 
of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward (New York, 1925), the author is in- 
debted for the information that follows on the development of Chinese block printing. 

* CarTER, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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Nearly all the early printed books must have been religious, judging 
from the discoveries made at Tunhuang in Kansu. The bundles of 
literary materials found in the Tunhuang cave, which include works 
coming down to the end of the tenth century, have, among the great 
mass of manuscript rolls, only four printed books in roll form and one 
small folded book. This is a sufficient indication that block printing 
did not immediately supersede the writing of manuscripts. We are 
told that in the year 883, printed books consisted mostly of works on 
divination, portents, dreams and other works of the kind, such as 
féng-shui, Chiu-kung NE, Five Planet sects HZ, and, significantly, 
some “ character books ” and elementary school books. It is clear that 
in the main printing was confined to Buddhist and Taoist works, to- 
gether with a few secular, but non-canonical, books for the poor and 
the ignorant. 

The Confucian classics, however, were not printed until sometime 
before 929, at which time Szechwan produced the first printed edition 
of the Nine Classics. This was followed during the period of 932 to 
953 by the printing of the Nine Classics together with their com- 
mentaries, a monumental work of 130 volumes. Similar undertakings 
were made after this initial step, but printed books were still largely 
confined to religious and classical works. Historical works were not 
printed until the end of the tenth century, i.e., around A. D. 1000,* 
a date which comes surprisingly close to the time when the third sec- 
tion of the rise in our flood and drought data commences. 

Furthermore, the output and bulk of literature of all kinds, as a re- 
sult of a wider application of block printing, witnessed a great increase 
from the tenth century onward. For instance, while the duration of 
the T‘ang dynasty (A. D. 618-906) and the Sung dynasty (A. D. 960- 
1279) is about the same, the size of the Chiu T‘ang-Shu (Old History 
of the T‘ang) is only 200 chiian or chapters, and that of the Hsin 
T‘ang-Shu (New History of the T‘ang) is 255 chiian, whereas the 
Sung Shih (Sung History) has no less than 496 chiian, an increase of 
from two to two and a half times.® 

In addition, for the Sung period we have not only the dynastic his- 
tory of the Sung itself, but also the histories of the contemporary 
Tatar dynasties which were then ruling North China. These are the 
Liao Shih (History of the Liao), in 116 chiian, and the Chin Shih 


* CarTER, op. cit., p. 42. 
‘Ibid., pp. 44-57. 
* A. Wyte, Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 1867), p. 16. 
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(History of the Chin), in 135 chiian® Thus for the centuries from 
ca. 950 onward we have a bulk of historical material incomparably 
greater than that for any preceding corresponding period. There is 
little doubt that the development of printing provided the chief stimu- 
lus for the keeping of the more detailed records, which made the com- 
pilation of such bulky histories possible. The same stimulus is 
apparent when we turn to other fields of scholarship, such as encyclo- 
paedias. Thus the pre-Sung encyclopaedias, such as the seventh 
century I-wén Lei-chii (100 chiian), and the slightly later Ch‘u-hsiieh 
Chi (30 chiian), are generally rather small, whereas the great Sung 
encyclopaedias are much more lengthy. For instance, the T“ai-p‘ing 
Yii-lan, completed in A. D. 983, has 1,000 chiian, ten times longer than 
the I-wén Lei-chii and more than 33 times longer than the Ch‘u-hsiieh 
Chi. The Ts‘é-fu Yiian-kuei, compiled during A. D. 1005-1013, likewise 
has 1,000 chiian.” All these things give witness to the tremendous 
increase in literature during the Sung, i.e., from 960 onward, as 
compared with earlier periods. 

This general increase of literature naturally induced the keeping of 
more detailed records of floods and droughts, and thus would well 
explain the tremendous jump in our data around A. D. 950. The date 
of 950 which we have suggested for the beginning of the third section 
of the rise, is, of course, a flexible one. For all intents and purposes, 
however, it coincides closely enough with the beginning of the printing 
of historical works to point strongly toward the existence of such a 
relationship as we have suggested. 

While the evidence, as presented above, is admittedly circumstantial, 
it nevertheless fits nicely to form a coherent picture. The explanations 
that have been given seem to be logical and natural and no effort has 
been made to distort the evidence to suit any a priori conclusions. It 
should be repeated that the influences of the three factors described 
above, namely, the first upward turn of the cycle, the rise that was 
part of the general trend toward gradual elevation, and the increase 
of data made possible by the printing of local archives, naturally over- 
lap somewhat. The rather formalistic method of dividing the upward 
tendency into three parts on the basis of them has been done only for 
the sake of convenience in interpretation. 


® Ibid., p. 16. 
* Cf. Ssii-yii Tina and Knight Biccersrarr, An Annotated Bibliography of Selected 


Chinese Reference Books (Peiping, 1936), pp. 87-93. 
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Frioop anp Drovucut Distrisution: By CrEnrTuriEs 


Heretofore we have analysed the flood and drought distributions 
according to dynasties and 25-year periods. In order to compare our 
data with the data of other lands, however, it is desirable to view the 
flood and drought distributions once again, this time, according to 
centuries. 


TABLE IX.—PERcENTAGES OF AND INDEx NuMBERS FOR FLoops AND Droucuts: 
By CENTURIES 








Floods Droughts 


ce Index: i Index: 
Cen- Fre- Per- Base Century Fre- Per- Base Century 


tury quency centage 10th quency centage 10th 
Total 1620 100 1388 100 
B.C. 
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Table IX shows the frequencies of floods and droughts and their 
corresponding percentages according to centuries. In this table index 
numbers are also given with the century of A. D. 901-1000 as the base 
period, so that the variation in rates may be made easier for the mind 
to grasp. : 

Looking at the table, a few observations can be made. First, we find 
that while on the whole, the numbers of floods and droughts tend to 


2 
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increase as centuries go on, it cannot always be said that a later 
century has a higher number of floods or droughts. 

Secondly, we find that the sixteenth century is the worst for floods 
and the eighteenth the worst for droughts. It seems probable that 
these facts indicate the relative raininess of the sixteenth century and 
the relative dryness of the eighteenth. A more detailed discussion of 
this question will be found in the next section. 

Other facts, such as the sudden increase in and after the tenth 
century and the drop in the nineteenth century, due to cyclical varia- 
tion, are already well known to us. 

The existence of such cycles, however, is not as clear in Table IX as 
it was in those tables based on 25-year periods, on account of the 
larger units used and the presence of extreme variations. 


Cuirmmatic CHANGES 


It was once believed that climatic fluctuations ended with the 
“ Quaternary Ice-Age,” which was placed hundreds of thousands of 
years ago, and that the post-glacial period had seen only a more or less 
steady warming up to the present level, followed by a long period in 
which the climates of various parts of the world have remained rela- 
tively unchanged. Shortly after the turn of the present century, how- 
ever, geologists turned away from this view and came to believe that 
while climatic variations of the post-glacial periods have been of less 
extent, they, nevertheless, have existed and are still in progress.® 

Table IX shows that the increases and decreases of floods and 
droughts for each century do not always coincide with each other. 
By dividing the number of droughts by the number of floods, we obtain 
the ratios of droughts to floods for different centuries, and these ratios, 
when compared with each other, should indicate the relative wetness 
or dryness of each century. 

Table X shows the ratios in China as a whole. Taking the average 
ratio of .86 as a basis for interpretation and leaving those ratios lying 
immediately around .86 undetermined, there seem to be 10 relatively 
dry centuries and 7 comparatively wet ones, the remaining 4 (with 
ratios ranging between .83 and .87) being neither very dry nor very 
wet. This suggests that looking at the climatic variations as a whole, 
the climate of China seems to lie on the arid side, since there are a 
few more dry centuries than wet ones. Such a conclusion agrees well 


8C. E. P. Brooxs, Climate through the Ages (London, 1926), pp. 321-322. 
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with the opinion that “in the great Eurasian continent there is a pro- 
gressive diminution of rainfall from west to east, which extends to the 
eastern boundary of the region of monsoon rainfall in China, and large 
parts of the interior of Asia are on the border line between aridity and 


complete desert.” ® 


TABLE X.—Rartio or Drovucuts To Fioops In WHOLE CHINA 
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However, such an alarming observation seems to be a little extreme 
as far as China itself is concerned. In the first place, the excessive 
number of dry centuries over the wet ones (10 over 7) is not sufficiently 
great to warrant a valid conclusion that China is on the side of aridity. 

In the second place, the number of droughts does not necessarily 
mean the absolute deficit of rainfall, but rather the delay or failures 
of expected and needed water. This should caution us to be on guard 
against unqualified confidence in these ratios. 


° Brooks, op. cit., p. 357. 
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In the third place, it must be remembered that the amount of rain- 
fall varies greatly in different parts of China and also that our data 
for earlier centuries are largely restricted to North China (which was 
the original seat of Chinese civilization) and are scanty or even lacking 
for Central and South China. Our results will be distorted unless we 
take these factors into consideration. This can be done by studying 
the ratios of droughts to floods, not as found for China as a whole, but 
as found for the three divisions consisting of North China (comprising 
the provinces of Hopei, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Shantung and Kansu) ; 
Central China (Chekiang, Kiangsu, Hupeh, Szechwan and Anhwei); 
and South China (Kiangsi, Hunan, Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Yunnan and Kweichow) .’° 

The results are shown in Table XI, in which the numbers of floods 
and droughts necessarily differ from those given in Table X for two 
reasons: (1) Some of the floods and droughts have no geographical 
location recorded for them and therefore could not be utilized for 
Table XI, since this treats the data geographically. (2) The figures 
for floods and droughts given in Table X are compiled on the basis of 
the numbering which was given to floods and droughts according to 
their occurrence during consecutive months, quite regardless of the 
fact that these occurrences might include several different provinces 
simultaneously. Hence when studying the data from a geographical 
point of view, as is done in Table XI, it is necessary to consider as a 
separate unit each flood or drought occurring in every separate pro- 
vince during any single period of one or more consecutive months. 

With these points in mind we find that in Table XI North China 
has an average ratio of .65, Central China of .55, and South China of 
.62. If we take these ratios as the bases of interpretation for respective 
areas, and omit from consideration the centuries having doubtful or 
“ near-average ” ratios, the conclusions are as follows: the northern 
division has 9 dry centuries and 9 wet ones, whereas the central di- 
vision has 5 dry and 11 wet ones and the southern division has 5 dry 
and 6 wet ones. 

The terms “ wet” and “dry,” as used here, are, of course, purely 
relative, since they are based on the average ratios for each of the 
three geographic divisions of China considered separately. The climate 
of North China, for example, is well known to be drier than that for 
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1° This geographical division follows that proposed by W. H. Matxory in his China, 
Land of Famine (New York, 1926), pp. 41-43. 
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the other parts of China, and therefore the average ratio for the north- 
ern division differs from the ratios for the central and southern di- 
visions. As a consequence, a certain century may be interpreted as 
“wet” on the basis of its ratio in North China, whereas the same 
ratio when occurring in the other two divisions might be interpreted 
as neither wet nor dry, or even as “ dry.” 


TABLE XI.—Ratio or Droucuts To Fioops in Norts, CENTRAL AND SoutH CHINA 


Note: 
D=Droughts 
F= Floods 
Ro= Ratio 
Rs= Remarks 








North China Central China South China 


a. | 





Cen- Frequency Frequency Frequency 
tuy D F D F Ro DD .c¥ 
Total 835 1289 . 716 1299 .55 318 516 








Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Wet 
Dry 
Wet 
Dry 
Wet 


Dry 
Dry 
Dry 





Despite these limitations, the results of Table XI seem to show 
quite clearly that, considering each of the three geographic divisions 
in itself, in none of them does the number of relatively dry centuries 
outbalance the number of relatively wet ones. This seems amply to 
demonstrate that the ratios in Table X are rather unstable, and that 
no definite evidence is available to show the increasing aridity of China. 
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Returning now to the data for China as a whole, as found in Table 
X (see above, p. 291) , we find that Coching Cuu has also made a study 
of the climatic variations in the eighteen provinces plus border regions, 
such as Mongolia, Tibet, etc., during the period A. D. 100-1600." His 
results are found at the right of Table X. While he used the same 
sources as we do here, Cov made a distinction between those “ fioods 
directly due to excessive rain and those caused by the inundation of 
rivers or overflow of ocean and seas.” However, he did not indicate 
definitely just which of these two types of floods he did include in his 
data; but from what he said, it seems that he, being a meteorologist, 
included for the pre-Ch‘ing period only those instances caused by 
excessive rain and disregarded floods attributed to the overflow of 
rivers. The reason why he stopped his study with the year 1600 is 
that the source of his information for the Ch‘ing dynasty, the Tung 
Hua Lu, does not make this distinction in regard to the causation of 
floods. Because he follows this distinction, his flood frequencies for 
different centuries are generally smaller than those in our table, in 
spite of the fact that his study includes a wider area, i. e., the 
eighteen provinces plus the border regions. The different methods 
used in his and our studies for counting the floods and droughts” 
and the difference in the number of provinces sufficiently explain the 
differences between his table and ours. 

Yet, in spite of these differences, the agreement in the results is very 
impressive. The only really significant difference seems to be found 
in connection with the fifteenth century. Cuv’s ratio for the fifteenth 
century indicates dryness, whereas the result of this study points defi- 
nitely to a wet century. On the whole, the two studies, though differ- 
ent in methods, seem to agree very well on their results in regard to 
climatic changes. 

So far interest has been centered around climatic changes within 
the eighteen provinces of China itself. Now we propose to compare 
in a very tentative manner the climatic variations of China with those 
of Europe. In general, the studies that have been made on the climatic 
changes in Europe have been largely based on the following ap- 
proaches: (1) geological evidence, such as great advances or retreats 
of glaciers, growth of peat-bogs, etc.; (2) the waxing and waning of 


™ Coching Cuu, “Climatic Pulsations during Historic Times in China,” in Geo- 
graphical Review (New York, 1926), XVI, 278-79. 

12 Chu used the year as the unit of floods and droughts, whereas in this paper we 
consider all the floods or droughts occurring in consecutive months as forming one unit. 
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civilization; (3) literary records of floods and droughts; (4) records 
made by measuring instruments; and (5) old weather journals.* It 
is needless to say that the results based on these sources are necessarily 
somewhat indefinite. The following, however, is approximately the 
picture of rainfall in Europe ** and in China: 


CENTURIES 
A.D. 1-300 
300-1000 
1000-1400 
1400-1900 


Europe 
above average 
below average 
above average 
below average 


CHINA 
below average 
below average 
above average 
near average 


Considering the widely different sources used in these studies on 
Europe and China, the agreement as shown above is very impressive. 
The disagreement in the first three hundred years is not perhaps un- 
reconcilable when it is remembered that our data for these early 
centuries are very scanty and deal mainly with North China which 
is the driest part of China. 

The difference in the period A. D. 1400-1900, however, seems to be 
real, if not sharp. Our data show that this period on the whole had an 
average rainfall, whereas the data for Europe indicate a deficient 
rainfall for the same period. But in general, there seems to be a con- 
siderable agreement between the fluctuations of rainfall in Europe 
and in China. 

Turning now to Western Asia, we find that for that region our 
approaches are mainly based on: (1) traditions, such as that of the 
Deluge; (2) fluctuations of lakes and rivers, glaciers and other natural 
indexes of climate; and (3) arguments based on the migrations of 
peoples and the waxing and waning of civilizations.> The results,’® 
compared with the rainfall variations in China, are as follows: 


CENTURIES Western AsIA CHINA 


A.D. 199-300 
300-1000 
1000-1900 


above average 
below average 
above average 


below average 
below average 
above average 


The disagreement for the earlier period is probably once more due to 
insufficient data which is restricted chiefly to the comparatively dry 
North China area. On the whole, the agreement between the rainfall 
fluctuations in Western Asia and in China is very good. 


*8 Brooks, op. cit., p. 323. 14 Ibid., pp. 337-348. 

** Brooks, op. cit., p. 823. There seems to be some mistake in the numerical 
references given by him in the last paragraph. 

*° Ibid., pp. 357-364. 
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In passing, we may ask whether or not the movement of Chinese 
migation was in any way correlated with the climatic fluctuations of 
China. Many factors enter into this complicated problem. Among 
these factors are population pressure, famines and political disturb- 
ances, desire for adventure, technical facilities for emigration, favorable 
geographical conditions by way of coasts and seaports, attractive wages 
and conditions elsewhere, etc. Inasmuch as famine is one of the driv- 
ing forces of migration, it will be well for us to look into the possible 
relationship between migration and rainfall. 

According to Ta Cuen,” there have been three great movements of 
emigration in Chinese history, namely, the emigration to the Pescadores 
Islands and Formosa in the seventh century; the colonization of the 
Malay Archipelago, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Sulu Archipelago, and 
the Philippines in the fifteenth century; and the coolie trade after ca. 
1850. Table X (see above, p. 291) shows that both the seventh and 
the nineteenth centuries were moderately dry, but there is no evidence 
that the fifteenth century was dry—in fact it was probably wet. This 
disagreement is not surprising, however, when it is realized that famine 
is only one factor in emigration and that whatever trade colonization 
of the South Sea Islands may have taken place as a result of the voy- 
ages of the imperial eunuch, Cuine Ho, in the early fifteenth century, 
was probably more a manifestation of Chinese political power and 


prosperity than that of distress and famine. In any event, the partial 
correlation that holds between periods of scanty rainfall and those of 
migration is interesting, even though it may not be very significant. 


Monrtuty DistrisuTion 


Having studied the chronological distribution of floods and droughts, 
let us now turn to the seasonal distribution of these two phenomena. 
Table XII shows the frequency and the percentage of each month. In 
order to make clear the relative standing among the twelve months, 
Table XIII presents the same percentages arranged in ascending order. 

In regard to flood distribution, it is seen that December, January 
and February are the lightest months and July, August and September 
are the heaviest, with August being the maximum flood month. It 
seems clear that beginning in May, floods become increasingly greater 
in number until the maximum is reached in August, after which time 
floods begin to decrease gradually until December. In terms of season, 


17 Chinese Migration (Bull. U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics No. 340, Washington, 
D. C., 1928), p. 4. 
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winter is the lightest, while spring comes next in the ranking order, 
with May already having a high percentage. Summer is undoubtedly 
the worst, while autumn is next only to summer in severity. 


TABLE XII.—Srasonau Distrrsvution or FLoops anp Drovuguts In TERMS OF 
FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE 








Floods Droughts 








Frequency Percentage Frequency Percentage 





100 100 


2.65 3.03 
3.35 7.23 
3.38 7.43 
4.39 8.50 
9.05 12.56 
12.88 12.58 
15.99 12.46 
17.33 12.89 
12.95 7.95 
8.86 6.35 
6.55 6.23 
2.62 2.75 








TABLE XIII.—Srasonat DistrisvuTion oF FLtoops anD DrouGHTs 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE 








Floods Droughts 








Percentage Percentage 
100 


2.62 
2.65 








September 
April 





Turning to droughts, we first find that the concentration is not so 
pronounced as it is in the flood seasonal distribution. The four months 
from May to August have about the same percentage. December and 
January are the two lightest months for droughts. From February cn, 
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the number of droughts increases gradually until it reaches the maxi- 
mum level in May. After August it decreases until December, when a 
slump takes place. In terms of season, winter is the lightest, though 
February sees a jump in the number of droughts. The first two months 
of spring lead up to the maximum level, which begins in the last month 
of spring. Summer is decidedly the worst season for droughts. Autumn 
marks the decline and acts as an intermediary between the maximum 
summer and minimum winter. In ranking order, summer is the heavi- 
est; spring the second; autumn the third and winter the last. 

How can we explain these two particular types of distribution? In- 
asmuch as the seasonal distributions of floods and droughts are closely 
connected with the climate, it will be well for us to take a brief look 
at the climate of the eighteen provinces. The predominating meteoro- 
logical factor in China is, of course, the monsoons. The fundamental 
principles in the formation of monsoons are easy to understand. Dur- 
ing the winter, the arid desert in Central Asia loses more heat by 
radiation through the dry air in the long nights than it gains in the 
daytime. The air becomes colder and denser, and thus high pressure 
is created. This high-pressure system, with its center over the Tarim 
Basin and Mongolia, is known to be the most intense on the globe. 
The high pressure causes the surface winds to blow southeastward, 
thus creating the general prevailing winds of China during winter. The 
trend is reversed in summer. The deserts and steppes are heated 
rapidly by the summer sun, for the days are long and there are few 
clouds between the sun and the earth. The heated air expands and 
rises, leaving a low pressure at the surface. Toward this low-pressure 
system the winds are drawn over China from the Pacific Ocean.'® 

The winter winds from the interior are naturally dry and generally 
carry a dust haze or even sand from the deserts. The summer winds 
coming from the ocean are on the contrary warm and moist. When a 
cyclonic disturbance takes place, the moisture precipitates and heavy 
rain results. The winter winds last for about seven and a half months, 
from September to April, while the summer winds, caused by the low- 
pressure influence of the interior, last for some four and a half months, 
from May to September. April, being a transitional month, sees 


variable winds.?® 


18 W. G. Kenprew, “ Climate,” in L. H. Dudley Buxton, China, the Land and the 


People (Oxford, 1929), pp. 271-272. 
1° Ibid., pp. 274-275. 
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With this background it is to be expected that the seasonal distribu- 
tion of rainfall is very uneven. Generally speaking, about 80 per cent 
of the annual total falls in the six summer months. About 50 per cent 
falls in June, July and August, but only about 8 per cent in December, 
January and February. Some snowfall occurs in winter and occasional 
showers take place in April and May. It is said that in England about 
52 per cent of the annual total falls in the winter half-year and that 
Oxford, which has the same annual mean of 25 inches as Peiping, has 
no month exceeding 3 inches, whereas Peiping has a mean of 9 inches 
for July and 6 inches for August.”° 

Turning to the seasonal distribution of floods, we find that the 
heavy flood months, May to September, coincide with the summer 
wind season, when the warm, moist winds blow inward from the ocean 
to the interior of Asia. As suggested above, the concentration of rain- 
fall in the summer months, due to the contrast between deserts and 
ocean, is one cause for the high flood percentage in the summer. An- 
other factor, which enhances this flood situation, is the occasional 
occurrence of sudden torrential downpours in the summer months. 
It is said that 12 to 15 inches of rain often fall in 24 hours and that 
in Hopei in the summer of 1924, 23 inches fell in 33 hours.2 Thus the 
concentration of rainfall distribution during the summer months, to- 
gether with the occasional summer downpours, results in the con- 
centration of floods within the five months of May to September, 
during which time an average of 68.20 per cent of the annual flood 
total takes place. 

The drought situation is more complicated. Given what we learn 
from the climate, it seems natural that since some 80 per cent of the 
annual rainfall falls in the summer half-year, most of the droughts 
should occur in the winter months when rainfall is scanty. However, 
the actual distribution as shown in Table XIII (see above, page 297) 
indicates that the reverse is true. That is, according'to our data, most 
droughts take place in the four summer months, May to August. How 
can we account for this puzzling situation? 

It should be remembered that in ancient China there were no rain 
gauges to measure the rainfall. Therefore, an excess or deficit in the 
rainfall was noticed only when damage was caused by such a change. 
Droughts were recorded only when a deficit of rainfall made itself felt 
in the life of the people. Inasmuch as the agricultural system was 
dependent on the normal seasonal distribution of rainfall, any varia- 


° Ibid., p. 278. *1 KENDREW, op. cit., p. 280. 
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tion in the seasonal distribution, such as a delayed monsoon, would 
wreck havoc to the agricultural fabric and cause a severe drought. 

Furthermore, late spring and summer happen to be the most critical 
period for crops; this is all the more the case in regions where rice, 
requiring much water, is grown. So, in spite of the fact that in general 
rainfall is much more plentiful in summer than it is in winter, a slight 
decrease in the volume of rainfall or a little delay in the coming of the 
monsoon would be acutely felt during the summer months, whereas 
the small rainfall of winter would be taken for granted and treated 
with indifference. From this point of view, it may be said that the 
word “ drought ” should be understood as the failure of expected rain- 
fall rather than the absolute deficit of water. It thus becomes under- 
standable why the most rainy season of the year should also be that 
in which the greatest number of “ droughts,” understood in this sense, 
occur. 

MontTsiy DistrIsuTIONS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


The question may be asked as to whether or not there have been 
variations through the twenty-one centuries with respect to seasonal 
distribution of floods and droughts. It is conceivable that some cen- 
turies may have deviated from the regular pattern and thus created 
variations from the typical distribution. Tables XIV-XVII show the 


seasonal distributions of floods and droughts according to centuries 
in terms of frequency and then in terms of percentage. The presence 
of blanks and also of frequencies of the same value, especially in the 
early centuries, makes it unfeasible to rank the frequencies of different 
months. As a substitute the maximum month or months are printed 
in italics, so that it may be easier to see if the maximum season has 
remained stable. 

As regards floods, we find that out of 21 centuries, 15 centuries had 
August as their maximum flood month, though five of these had their 
“co-maximum ” months. Five centuries had their maximum flood 
percentage in July, and one century had September as its maximum 
flood month. Thus, while August remains unquestionably the maxi- 
mum month, there have been some variations through the 21 centuries. 
The chances are about three to one that August will be the maximum 
flood month, and about one to three that this will be July. The chance 
for September to be the highest flood month, however, seems to be 
negligible. Therefore, although there has been some variation in the 
location of the maximum flood month through the 21 centuries, August 
has been undoubtedly the most predominant one. 
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TABLE XIV.—Srasonau Disrrieution or FLoops WITHIN EACH CENTURY 
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TABLE XV.—Srasonat DistRIBuTION OF FLOODS WITHIN EACH 
CENTURY IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 
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TABLE XVI.—Seasonat DistrisuTion oF DROUGHTS WITHIN EACH CENTURY 
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TABLE XVII.—Srasonat DistrisutTion or DROUGHTS WITHIN EACH 
CENTURY IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 














4 5 6 7 
100 100 100 100 100 #8100 


January.... 1.82 1.22 645 820 841 4.55 6.29 
February.... k 1.92 7.27 3.66 9.68 7.87 9.85 9.85 9.09 
1.92 546 7.82 10.75 3.28 4.67 10.61 7.69 
3.85 7.27 7.82 11.83 4.92 4.67 11.36 9.09 
21.15 16.36 19.51 10.75 8.20 10.28 14.39 13.29 
19.23 16.86 19.51 11.83 11.48 8.41 16.67 9.09 
19.23 20.00 15.85 11.83 18.85 6.54 12.88 10.49 
21.15 12.73 14.63 8.60 13.12 11.22 7.58 11.89 
8.85 546 488 431 4.10 8.41 38.79 6.29 
3.85 3.64 2.44 3.23 328 9.35 .76 6.29 
November : 8.85 182 244 5.388 9.02 10.28 3.79 6.29 
December... 1.82 1.22 5.38 820 841 3.79 4.20 
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Turning now to the drought distribution, we find similar variations. 
Note that here we are not concerned with one maximum month, but 
with four, since similar percentages for the four months from May to 
August make it necessary to consider all these four as a whole. Out 
of 21 centuries, we find that 14 had their maximum drought season 
from May to August, that for 3 the drought season lasted from April 
to July; while in the case of 4 centuries, the highest four months were 
somewhat scattered throughout the twelve months of the year. Thus 
it is evident that whereas in most instances the four months from May 
to August constitute the maximum drought season, the chances are 
about 1 to 7 that the maximum may occur from April to July and 
about 1 to 5 that the highest four months may be scattered throughout 


the year. 


Monrtatry DistrieutTion In Dirrerent PRovINces 


So far we have been considering the typical distribution through the 
eighteen provinces as a whole, but in view of regional differences in 
climatic and geographical conditions, it is evidently possible that some 
variations may exist among the eighteen provinces in regard to the 
seasonal distribution of floods and droughts. Following this reasoning, 
Tables XVIII-X XI have been prepared. 

With respect to floods, we find that in the northern division, 


August is the maximum flood month without exception. In the central 
division, August is also the maximum month, except in Szechwan 
where there is a “ co-maximum ” month in July. This slight variation 
is perhaps accidental and unimportant. When we come to the southern 
division, the maximum month is less regular. It is found that in 
Kiangsi, Kwantung and Kweichow the maximum takes place in June; 
whereas Hunan, Fukien, Kwangsi and Yunnan have their maximum 
in August. Yunnan, however, has a “ co-maximum” month in Septem- 
ber. Note that on account of the small number of samples, the data 
on Kweichow are extremely unreliable. 

Thus, in the northern and central divisions, August is almost in- 
variably the highest month for floods. In the southern division, how- 
ever, although four provinces have their maximum in August, three 
other provinces have their maximum in June. Nevertheless, taking the 
eighteen provinces as a whole, it is still true that August is usually 
the maximum flood month. 

As to droughts, the northern division again presents a uniform pic- 
ture; the four months from May to August definitely constitute the 


3 
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TABLE XVIII.—Srasonat DistRiBution OF FLOODS IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES 


A. Northern Division 








Honan Shansi Shensi Shantung 
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B. Central Division 








Kiangsu Hupeh Szechwan 














C. Southern Division 








Kiangsi Hunan Fukien Kwangtung Kwangsi Yunnan Kweichow 
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TABLE XIX.—SgEasonat Distrrsution oF FLOODS IN DIFFERENT 
PRovINcEs IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 


A. Northern Division 








Shansi Shensi Shantung 
100 100 


2.79 2.33 
2.95 1.74 
2.13 1.16 
3.61 1.16 
7.05 6.98 
11.31 15.12 
17.87 20.35 
20.66 23.26 
14.43 12.79 
9.02 7.56 
6.23 5.81 
1.97 1.74 











B. Central Division 








Kiangsu Hupeh Szechwan 
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11.29 
9.68 
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C. Southern Division 








Fukien Kwangtung Kwangsi Yunnan Kweichow 
100 100 100 








2.61 1.72 
3.27 1.72 
2.61 

5.23 1.72 
10.46 10.34 
16.34 12.07 
15.69 12.07 
18.30 15.52 
13.73 15.52 
7.19 13.79 
3.27 12.07 
1.31 3.45 
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TABLE XX.—Srasona DistrisvTion or DROUGHTS IN DIFFERENT PROVINCES 


A. Northern Division 
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TABLE XXI.—Serasonat Distrisution oF DROUGHTS IN DIFFERENT 
Provinces In TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 


A. Northern Division 








Honan Shansi Shensi 


100 100 100 


3.58 1.46 2.52 
7.75 5.26 7.31 
7.75 5.26 7.31 
9.94 7.02 9.82 
13.72 14.04 15.11 
12.33 12.87 12.34 
11.93 13.74 14.11 
12.33 15.79 14.11 
6.76 8.48 6.55 
5.57 7.31 4.79 
5.37 7.02 3.78 
2.98 1.75 2.27 











B. Central Division 








Chekiang Kiangsu Hupeh Szechwan Anhwei 
100 100 100 100 100 


1.16 2.52 1.33 2.89 1.13 
4.59 3.98 2.89 6.02 
5.51 4.43 3.85 7.52 
Ys | 5.97 5.77 9.02 
7.80 12.61 8.65 11.65 

13.30 13.72 13.46 12.03 
12.62 14.16 16.35 13.91 
15.60 17.48 15.39 14.66 
10.78 10.40 9.62 8.65 
9.86 6.86 8.65 6.77 
7.80 7.08 8.65 6.77 
2.53 2.00 3.85 1.88 











C. Southern Division 
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maximum season. In the central division, Chekiang, Hupeh and 
Anhwei adhere to the general pattern, but Kiangsu and Szechwan 
have their maximum from June to September. In the southern di- 
vision, the pattern is again more irregular. Hunan and Fukien have 
their maximum from May to August; Kiangsi and Yunnan from June 
to September; Kwangsi from July to October; and Kwangtung in 
March, May, July and August. The number of droughts in Kweichow 
recorded in regard to the seasonal distribution is so small that no gen- 
eralization can be made here. In summing up, it seems that while some 
local variations exist in Central and especially South China, the four 
months from May to August generally constitute the maximum drought 
season throughout the eighteen provinces. 


SEASONAL DistTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL CORRELATED WITH THE 
SEASONAL DiIstRIBUTION OF FLoops AND DrovuGuts 


Since the seasonal distributions of floods and droughts are intimately 
connected with that of rainfall, it will be well for us to see what cor- 
relations exist between rainfall and floods and droughts. Table XXII, 
showing the seasonal distribution of rainfall in different provinces in 
terms of percentage, is derived from George Babcock Cressry’s China’s 
Geographic Foundations (New York, 1934) , pp. 78-79. The provincial 


averages are based on the following stations: 


Hopei: Chinwangtao; Hsienhsien; Paoting; Taming; Tientsin 
Honan: Fukow; Shanchow; Weihweifu 
Shansi: Luan; Tatung; Taiyuan 

Shensi: Tungyuenfong; Hingan 

Shantung: Chefoo; Tsingtao 

Chekiang: Hangchow; Ningpo; Wenchow 
Kiangsu: Nanking; Natung; Shanghai 
Hupeh: Hankow; Ichang; Shasi 

Szechwan: Batang; Chengtu; Chungking 
Anhwei: Hwokiu; Nansuchow; Wuhu 
Kiangsi: Kiukiang 

Hunan: Changsha; Yochow 

Fukien: Amoy; Foochow 

Kwangtung: Canton; Pakhoi; Samshui; Swatow 
Kwangsi: Lungchow; Nanning; Wuchow 
Yunnan: Mengtze; Tengyueh; Yunnan 
Kweichow: Kweiyang 


Note that no data for Kansu are available. 


22 The spellings are those of Cressry. 
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TABLE XXII.—Seasonat DistrrevTion or RAINFALL IN DIFFERENT 
Provinces IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGE 


A. Northern Division 








Honan Shansi Shensi Shantung Kansu 
100 100 100 100 


1.60 1.20 
1.59 1.14 
2.11 2.26 
5.16 4.49 
8.96 7.14 
12.00 
33.00 
19.21 
10.24 
3.69 
1.38 
1.06 











B. Central Division 








Chekiang Kiangsu Hupeh Szechwan Anhwei 
100 100 100 100 100 


3.86 3.52 2.67 .98 7.72 
5.83 4.73 3.37 1.27 3.12 
8.07 7.10 6.59 1.91 7.60 
9.12 8.26 10.63 6.19 7.55 
8.79 7.50 11.80 8.83 6.92 
17.00 16.03 15.76 18.69 

16.64 18.99 16.96 

11.86 20 .02 10.28 

7.25 15.03 8.44 

7.29 7.46 5.65 

4.14 2.53 4.67 

1.68 1.04 2.30 











C. Southern Division 








Hunan Fukien Kwangtung Kwangsi Yunnan Kweichow 


100 100 100 100 100 








2.83 3.03 2.21 2.13 .97 
6.19 6.63 3.29 3.33 1.62 
10.57 7.80 4.80 4.68 2.58 
11.27 9.46 8.14 8.66 3.79 
12.84 11.74 13.38 12.67 9.26 
16.30 14.73 15 22 17.20 15.47 
8.65 11.24 16.95 15.81 20.68 
9.03 13.36 17.60 16.38 19.76 
5.81 12.37 9.61 9.64 11.67 
6.80 3.83 4.00 4.51 8.87 
6.89 2.79 2.47 2.60 3.98 
2.86 3.02 2.34 2.39 1.40 
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From Table XXII it is clear that the maximum rainfall in the 
northern division takes place in July, except in Shensi, where the 
maximum rainfall occurs in August. In the central and southern 
divisions, June sees the maximum rainfall in Chekiang, Kiangsu, 
Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan, Fukien and Kwangsi; July is the maximum 
month for Hupeh, Yunnan and Kweichow; and August for Szechwan 
and Kwangtung. In summary, it may be said that out of the 17 
provinces for which rainfall data are available, 7 provinces have their 
maximum in July; 7 in June; and 3 in August. However, as shown 
above, some of the provincial averages are based on the observations 
of only one or two stations, and therefore, the results presented here 
should be taken with reserve. 

If we compare the seasonal distribution of rainfall with that of floods 
and droughts in different provinces, we find that in general, the maxi- 
mum flood period in North China takes place about one month later 
than the maximum rainfall, whereas in Central and South China, the 
maximum flood is usually two months behind the maximum rainfall. 

However, there are some notable exceptions. Thus in Shensi, Szech- 
wan and Kiangsi, the maximum flood seems to coincide with the maxi- 
mum rainfall, and in Kwangtung, the maximum flood precedes the 
maximum rainfall by two months. One explanation for the difference 
between North China on the one hand and Central and South China 
on the other is that in general, the seasonal concentration of rainfall 
in North China, which usually comes in July, is greater than that in 
Central and South China. 

The relation between the maximum drought season and the maxi- 
mum rainfall is not very clear. This is perhaps due in part to the 
fact that the concentration of droughts, as stated above, is not so 
pronounced, but is spread over four months. Another possible ex- 
planation is the fact that these four months are precisely the time 
when rainfall is most needed for the crops. Hence any deficiency in 
the expected rainfall at this time will result in crop failure and will 
therefore be recorded as a drought. Actual droughts taking place at 
other times of the year, however, will cause comparatively little mate- 
rial damage, and hence will probably not be recorded. 

In summing up, it can be said that, although local differences caused 
by local topographical and climatic factors do exist, nevertheless the 
maximum period of floods usually occurs one or two months after the 
period of maximum rainfall, whereas the maximum drought season 
approximately coincides with the months of maximum rainfall. 





TIBETAN AND CHINESE KINSHIP TERMS 


Pavut K. Benepict 
Yate UNIversIty 


1. The Tibetan System 


The Tibetan kinship terminology presents much of interest both to 
the anthropologist and to the philologist. Classical Tibetan is the key 
language of the Tibeto-Burman family, and the Tibetan kinship sys- 
tem is, by the same token, the most important single Tibeto-Burman 
system. On the comparative side, analogies are furnished with the well- 
known Chinese kinship nomenclature, and the problem of historical 
relationship is raised. The other Tibeto-Burman terminologies must 
also be brought into consideration, lest significant aspects of the 
Tibetan system be overlooked. In the present paper an attempt is 
made to synthesize the more important data bearing on this group 
of problems." 

Our sources for Classical Tibetan include the standard lexicons of 
Csoma DE K6rés, Scumipt, JAscuke, Das, and the Missionaires 
Catholiques du Tibet (Drscoprns). Some dialectical forms have been 
extracted from the above works, but our main sources for the modern 


Tibetan dialects are as follows: AustTEN? and Reap,’ for the archaic 
Balti dialect of western Tibet; Barry,‘ for the Purik dialect of western 
Tibet; Rorericu,® for the transitional Lahuli dialect; Brxx,* Henprr- 
son,’ Rockuitu,® and SANDBERG,’ for the standard dialect of central 


7A full account of the Tibeto-Burman kinship terminologies can be found in the 
writer’s doctoral dissertation, Kinship in Southeastern Asia, presented in the Department 
of Anthropology, Harvard University, May, 1941. 

*H. H. G. Austen, A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 35 (1866) . 233-67. 

5A. F.C. Reap, Balti Grammar, London, 1934. 

*T. Graham Batey, Linguistic Studies from the Himalayas, Royal Asiatic Society 
Monographs, Vol. XVIII, London, 1920. 

5 Georges de Roericu, Dialects of Tibet: The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul, Tibetica 1, 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute of Roerich Museum, Naggar Kulu, Punjab, 
British India [no date]. 

°C. A. Betx, English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary, Calcutta, 1920. 

7™V. C. Henverson, Tibetan Manual, Calcutta, 1903. 

®W. W. Rocxum, Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1895. 

°G. Sanpserc, Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan, Calcutta, 1894. 
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Tibet. From the strictly lexical point of view, Tibetan kinship nomen- 
clature may be regarded as fairly well described, though serious lacunae 
in our material do exist, as pointed out below. 

Three types of terms can be distinguished in the Tibetan nomen- 
clature, viz. basic or root terms, secondary terms, and combined terms. 
The bulk of the nomenclature consists of basic terms, usually in com- 
bination with prefixed ’a- or with one of the suffixed sex modifiers: 
po~bo~pho~pa (masc.), mo~ma (fem.), e. g., *a~ma~ma “ mother,” 
‘a-pha~ pha “ father,” ’a-phyi~phyi-mo “ grandmother,” ’a-khu~khu- 
bo “father’s brother,” ‘a-shan~shan-po “ mother’s brother,” bu-pho 
“son,” bu-mo “ daughter,” mag-pa “ son-in-law,” mna-ma “ daughter- 
in-law.” 1° Twenty-four basic terms are employed in Tibetan, 12 of 
which are masculine, 9 feminine, and 3 neuter. 


FEMININE NEUTER MAScuLINE 


mes 


“ grandfather ” 
spo 


phyt “ grandmother ” 
rmo 


ma “ mother ” pha i 
? ee f h ”° 
ne “father’s sister ” ta other 

sru.“ mother’s sister ” khu “ father’s brother ” 
che “ older sister” shan “ mother’s brother ” 


(woman speaking) phu “older brother ” 


srin “ sister” jo (man speaking) 
(man speaking) min “ brother ” 
(woman speaking) 
nu “younger sibling ” 
(same sex as speaker) 
bu “ child ” 
tsha “ sibling’s child, grandchild ” 


sgyug “ mother-in-law ” gyos “ father-in-law ” 
mna “ daughter-in-law ” mag “son-in-law ” 
ban “uncle (by marriage)” 


It will be noted that neuter terms are used exclusively for kin who 
are younger than speaker. This feature Tibetan shares with most of 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. Sex distinctions here are made 


3° Prefixed a- with kinship terms is characteristic of the Tibeto-Burman languages as 
a whole, and can be traced also in Chinese; vide B. Laurer, The Prefix a- in the 
Indo-Chinese Languages, JRAS (1915) .'757-80. 
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through suffixing the sex modifiers discussed above, e. g. nu-mo 
“ younger sister ” (woman sp.) , nu-bo “ younger brother” (man sp.) ; 
bu-mo “daughter,” bu-pho “son”; tsha-mo “ niece, granddaughter,” 
tsha-bo “ nephew, grandson.” 

The most commonly used grandparent terms are phyi-mo and mes- 
po. Tib. phyi-mo is from the Tibeto-Burman (TB) root *p% “ grand- 
mother,” of almost universal distribution in the stock (Burmese-Lolo, 
Kukish, Barish, et al.). Tib. mes-po “ grandfather,” however, lacks 
cognates in other TB languages, and has every appearance of having 
been taken over from the respectful terminology (vide infra). The 
correlative terms spo-bo or ’a-po “ grandfather ” and rmo-mo “ grand- 
mother,” similarly isolated in a linguistic sense, are perhaps based on 
the roots *po “ male” and *mo “ female,” respectively, as represented 
in the sex modifiers. The archaic Balti and Purik dialects have a-po 
“ grandfather,” and Central Tibetan has po “ grandfather,” mo 
“ grandmother.” Descop1ns cites spo-bo “ avus (aieul)” as the equiva- 
lent of mes-po, whereas Das cites ’a-po “ address for an elderly man,” 
also “ youthful husband of an elderly woman,” as well as “ junior hus- 
band of a woman.” Schmidt cites rmo-mo “ grandmother,” while Das 
assigns the more specific meaning “father’s mother” (also “old 
woman ”) to the form rmo-ma. Descoprins gives the reduplicated form 
rmo-rmo in the contrary specific sense, “ mother’s mother” (avia 
materna), and notes that in the Bathang (eastern) dialect this term 
has the meaning “ mother-in-law” (noverca, socrus) 1 Our fourth 
authority, Csoma, equates rmo-mo with ma-chun “ mother’s younger 
sister,” which is to be compared with Das’ definition of ‘a-po as 
“junior husband of a woman.” In view of the conflicting testimony 
of Das and Descoprins, the term rmo-mo cannot be held to show dis- 
tinction between the paternal and maternal lines of ascent in Tibetan.?? 

Terms for ancestors of the 3rd and 4th ascending generations are 
not in common use. The combined term yan-mes “ great-grandfather ” 
is found in the Gyalrabs, and Scumupr cites yan-mes-po “ great-grand- 
father,” gshi-mes “ great-great-grandfather,” as well as the correspond- 
ing feminine terms yan-mes-mo and gshi-mes-mo. The element yan is 


“The Bathang meaning “ mother-in-law” has been evolved through teknonymy, 
i.e. @ man addresses his wife’s mother by the term properly employed by his own 
child (“ mother’s mother”). ; 

2Csoma cites the combined terms pha-mes “ grandfather on the father’s side, or 
both father and grandfather,” ma-mes “ grandfather on the mother’s side,” but these 
are clearly atypical for Tibetan. 
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probably to be identified with yan “again,” while gshi is connected 
with gshi(-ma) “ origina] cause,” used in the sense of time, e. g. gshi- 
nin “ two years ago.” A variant form for the latter is she-nin, parallel- 
ing the variant she-mes for gshi-mes (Scumipt). The combined term 
yes-mes, the first element of which cannot be analyzed, is defined by 
Scumint as “ Stammvater,” and by Drscopins as “ antecessores, avus 
(vulg.) .” 

The regular parent terms in Tibetan are ’a~ma “ mother ” and ’a-pha 
“father,” from the almost universally extended TB roots *ma and 
*p‘a, respectively. Csoma, Das, and Desconrns all cite the alternative 
term ’c-ta “father,” which Drescoprns defines more precisely as “ vox 
puerorum pro p‘a et ’a-p‘a ”; cf. the distinction made in Independent 
Lolo between a-ta “father” (used by children) and a-bu~a-bo 
“father” (used by adults). Both Balti and Purik, in western Tibet, 
have a-ta as the standard term for “father,” and this root is also 
represented by Gyarung (western China) a-ta-ta, Akha (northern 
Assam) a-ta, and dialectical Burmese t‘d-t‘a “ father.” 

The four terms for “uncle” and “aunt” extend throughout the 
Tibetan dialects with relatively little variation. These terms are often 
replaced, however, by combined forms employing the elements chun 
“small” or chen “ large,” e.g. ma-chun “mother’s younger sister,” 
ma-chen “mother’s older sister” (Csoma), interpreted by JAscuKE 


as “father’s principal wife” and “father’s secondary wife,” respec- 
tively. Lahuli has analogous compounds with the term ’a-wa < ’a-pha 


“ec “ce 


“father,” viz. ’a-wa ts‘wyun “ younger uncle,” ’a-wa ti*ed-mo “ older 
uncle,” as well as ’a-ma ts‘wyun “aunt.” Still another example is 
furnished by the Balti dialect, which has a-ta ts‘ar-ma “ father’s [older] 
brother,” a-ta tsun-tse “father’s [younger] brother,” from ts‘ar-ma 
“old” and tswn-tse “ young, small.” Note that these combined terms 
are applied only to parallel uncles and aunts, i.e. father’s brother or 
mother’s sister (sibling of same sex as parent). In this feature Tibetan 
resembles almost all the other TB speeches, e. g. Lepcha a-bo-tim and 
a-bo-tsum, Kachin wa-di and wa-doi, Burmese p‘d-kri and p‘a-t'wé, all 
meaning “father’s older brother” and “father’s younger brother,” 
respectively, and all structurally analogous to the Balti terms above. 

The basic terms *k‘w “father’s brother” and *ne “ father’s sister” 
have been semanticallly expanded, especially in the western Tibetan 
dialects. Spiti and Nyamskat, in west-central Tibet, reveal a semantic 
development “father’s brother” > “father”: Spiti a-ku “ father, 
father’s brother,” Nyamskat a-gu “father, male,” w-gu father’s 
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brother.” 2* JAscuxe cites West Tibetan a-ku “husband, consort.” 
Similarly, the term ’a-ne~ne-ne-mo is applied to “father’s brother’s 
wife” (Das) and mother’s brother’s wife” (JAscHKE) as well as to 
“father’s sister,” and has the additional meanings “ woman, female ” 
and even “nun” (Csoma). In West Tibetan this term is used for 
“ wife, partner, spouse ” (JASCHKE), as in the phrases a-ne kur-ce “to 
take a wife, marry,” a-ne-la co-ce “ to treat, use as a wife, sensu obsc. 
= to sleep with.” 

The semantic developments described above must be considered in 
the light of comparative Tibeto-Burman data. Tib. ‘a-khu and ’a-ne 
represent the widely extended TB roots *k‘u “ mother’s brother ” and 
*ni~*nei “father’s sister.” TB *k‘u is represented in Bahing and 
Vayu (Nepal) , Digaro, Dafla, and Abor-Miri (northern Assam) , Nung 
(northern Burma), and Mikir and Ao Naga (Assam) in its root mean- 
ing “ mother’s brother,” and in Kachin, Meithei, and Rengma Naga as 
“father-in-law ” (vide infra) and in Sema Naga as “ father’s sister’s 
husband.” TB *ni~*nei “father’s sister” is practically universal in 
Tibeto-Burman, but is lacking in Burmese and in a few isolated groups. 
As indicated above, the various TB terms for parallel-uncle and parallel- 
aunt (same sex as parent) are of combined type, based on roots for 
“father” and “ mother,” and *k‘u and *ni~*nei are applied exclusively 
to cross-uncles and cross-aunts (different sex from parent). Through 
cross-cousin marriage, both *k'w and *ni~*nei may be applied to the 
affinal relatives, “ father-in-law ” and “ mother-in-law,” respectively.’* 
Thus, Kachin has preserved these two roots only in the affinal setting: 
ku “husband’s father,” nz “ wife’s mother,” but ts‘a “ mother’s 
brother,” moi “ father’s sister.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that Tibetan has shifted *k‘u from 
“mother’s brother ” to “ father’s brother.” This development, peculiar 
to Tibetan,® certainly is to be interpreted as a product of that dis- 


18 Spiti cited from J. D. CunnincHaM, Notes on Moorcraft’s Travels in Ladakh, and 
on Gerard’s Account of Kunawur, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 13 (1844). 
172-258; Nyamskat cited from A. Gerarp, A Vocabulary of the Kunawur Languages, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 11 (1842). 479-551. 

** When a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter (cross-cousin), his mother’s 
brother (cross-uncle) becomes his father-in-law; when a woman marries her father’s 
sister’s son (cross-cousin), her father’s sister (cross-aunt) becomes her mother-in-law. 

** Kanauri and Thebor (western Himalayan region), and Lepcha or Rong (Sikkim), 
have a-ku “ father’s brother,” as in Tibetan. In both areas, however, Tibetan influence 
has been extensive, and the term a-ku appears to have been borrowed along with 
fraternal polyandry; cf. H. A. Ross, Census of India, 1901, Vol. XVII, pp. 221-2 (for 
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tinctively Tibetan feature, fraternal polyandry.1* Under this system 
of marriage, father’s brother, who is also mother’s husband, assumes 
a highly important role, taking over many of the functions originally 
held by mother’s brother (one’s father-in-law under a system of cross- 
cousin marriage). The semantic shift “ mother’s brother ” > “ father’s 
brother,” then, simply mirrors an underlying transference of social 
function. 

The supplementary Tibetan terms shan “mother’s brother” and 
sru “mother’s sister” are not so readily identified with TB roots. 
Tib. shan (= Zang is to be derived from an original *zrang,1* which 
is comparable with the Kukish root *t-rang ~*m-rang “ father’s sister’s 
husband, husband’s father,” as well as with Burmese a-hrang < *srang 
(archaic spelling is a-hysang) “lord, master.” It would seem that, 
with the displacement of *k‘'u “mother’s brother” to “father’s 
brother,” Tibetan filled the gap with *zrang, a properly affinal term, 
if we can trust our Kukish material. Tib. sru can be compared with 
Kanauri and Chamba Lahuli ru “father-in-law” (Kanauri r- < s7-), 
and has a further curious correspondence in Pyu srw “ relatives.” ?* If 
these terms actually constitute a true series, we must reconstruct a 
root *sru “mother’s relatives” (neuter term), whence Kanauri ru 
“ father-in-law ” <“ mother’s brother ” (through cross-cousin marriage) . 

The Tibetan term ‘a-ban = ban-po “ father’s or mother’s sister’s hus- 


band ” has been recorded only by Csoma and Scumnonpr. It is directly 
comparable with Chepang (Nepal) pang “uncle,” Limbu (Nepal) 
am-pang-a “uncle,” Vayu (Nepal) pong-pong < *pang-pang “ father’s 
brother,” and more remotely with Nung (northern Burma) a-wang 


Kanauri), and G. Gorrer, Himalayan Village, London, 1938 (for Lepcha). Kanauri 
has also borrowed the Indic term mémé “ mother’s brother,” whence Balti (western 
Tibetan) momo (cf. the Kanauri form moma), replacing the regular Tibetan term 
’a-shan. 

1° For a general sketch, cf. Sir Charles Bell, The People of Tibet, Oxford, 1928. 

17 The writer has long suspected that Tibetan initial sh- (= %-) and ¢- (=§-) have in 
many instances been derived from zr- and sr-, respectively; cf. Tib. gig, Bunan $rig, 
Lushei hrik < *srik “louse ”; Tib. shag (Lahuli dialect gyag), Burmese rak “day (24 
hours)”; Tib. gags “joke, jest” (in sense of “ ridicule”), Bunan grag “shame,” 
Burmese hrak < *srak “to be ashamed.” 

28 The Pyu were a pre-Burmese people of Burma, identified with the P‘iao mi] of the 
Chinese annals; cf. G. H. Luce, The Ancient Pyu, Journal of the Burma Research 
Society 27 (1937). The term srw is found in the famous Myazedi quadrilingual in- 
scription at Pagan (A.D. 1113), in which it is equated with Burmese a-ts‘wy (modern 
a-ts‘we) “relatives”; vide C. O. Buacpen, A Preliminary Study of the Fourth Text 
of the Myazedi Inscriptions, JRAS (1911) . 365-88. 
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“father’s brother,” Garo (Assam) a-wang “ father’s younger brother,” 
and Lashi (northern Burma) vang-mo “ father’s older sister’s husband, 
husband’s father.” If we assume that Tibetan originally had *k‘u 
“mother’s brother” and *zrang “ father’s sister’s husband,” we must 
assign to *bang the meaning “ mother’s sister’s husband ” or perhaps 
“father’s brother” (these two relatives are equated in many TB 
terminologies) . 

The Tibetan sibling terminology may be regarded as typical of the 
Tibeto-Burman system as a whole. The single neuter term for “ younger 
sibling ” (nw) corresponds to the widespread TB root *nau “ younger 
sibling,” which appears everywhere except in Burmese-Lolo, Abor-Miri, 
Dafla, and Nung.?® The sex-of-speaker distinction reflected in the re- 
maining sibling terms appears also in Kachin, Burmese, Mikir, Lushei, 
and other TB languages, and must be regarded as archaic for the 
group as a whole. The actual terms involved, however, show great 
variation from one language to another, and the Tibetan terms are 
particularly puzzling. Tib. ’a-che “ older sister” (woman sp.) is per- 
haps directly related to the Himalayish root *ts‘e “ woman,” repre- 
sented by Kanauri ts‘ets “female, woman,” Kanashi tiets “ wife” 
(with diminutive suffix -ts); cf. the West Tibetan use of the term in 
the meaning “ wife, mistress, madam” (JAscHKE), and the meaning 
“elder wife” assigned to the Classical form che-she (Scumipt). One 
must also bring into comparison the TB root *tei “ older sibling,” 
represented by Konyak (northern Assam tsei~dzei “older sibling ~ 
older brother,” Meithei tse < *tSei “ older sister,” Tangkhul (Assam) 
t3ei “ older sibling,” Anyo Rengma (Assam) a-tée “older sibling.” ° 
In view of the fairly restricted distribution of this root, however, one 
cannot reach any definite conclusion as to its antiquity in the TB 
system as a whole. 

The term phu “ older brother ” is of extraordinary interest, since we 
can without question connect it with the widespread TB root *p‘u 
“ grandfather,” as encountered in Barish, Kukish, Mikir, Meithei, Mru, 
and Burmese-Lolo (Burmese p'‘ui <¢ *p‘t) . This striking semantic trans- 
ference is confined to northern TB languages: Tibetan, Limbu and 
Newari (Nepal), Digaro (northern Assam), and Kachin (northern 


*® The original final diphthong (-aw), lacking in Tibetan, is reflected in the variant 
form no current in western Tibet: Spiti and Nyamskat no, Purik no-mo~ p‘o-no, Balti 


no-ngo < no-mo. 
°° TB final -ei is represented by Tib. -e; cf. TB *mei, Tib. me “ fire”; TB *lei ~*s-lei, 


Tib. Ice ¢ *3-le “ tongue.” 
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Burma), and may have a single historical antecedent. An excellent 
analogy is furnished by Kanauri te-te “grandfather,” a-te “older 
brother ”; Dafla té-té “father’s younger brother, older brother ”; also 
by Tib. ’a-ta “ father” (generally), “older brother” (in the Kong-po 
dialect of eastern Tibet, as cited by Das); Miri and Dafla (northern 
Assam) a-to<*ta “grandfather,” Digaro ta “ grandfather”; Sho 
(southern Kuki) a-ta “older brother”; Ao Naga (Changki dialect) 
a-ta “ father’s sister, older sister ”; Newari (Nepal) ta-ta “ older sister,” 
et al. Note also Tib. -a-bo, a variant of ’a-po “ grandfather,” which 
both Scumipt and Descopins equate with ’a-jo “ older brother.” 

The alternate term ’a-jo~j0-jo~jo-bo “ older brother ” seems origin- 
ally to have been simply an honorific, as indicated by its basic meaning 
“lord, master,” in which it is coupled with jo-mo “ mistress, the female 
head of a household.” This development is paralleled in the term 
thu-bo “ chief,” which is used in the Dzanglun and Taranatha (Bud- 
dhist works) in the meaning “older brother.” JAscuxe cites West 
Tibetan ga-ga “ a title of honour, the old squire,” which is to be identi- 
fied with the Balti term kaka “ older brother,” a borrowing from Indic 
kaka “father’s brother, older brother,” perhaps via the contiguous 
Himalayish group (Manchati kaka, Chamba Lahuli kag < *kaga). 
JASCHKE contrasts the term ga-ga with Ladakhi (western Tibet) no- 
no “ title of young nobleman,” which assuredly is from West Tibetan 
no “ younger brother ” (Classical nw). 

The Tibetan terms showing sex-of-speaker distinction, viz. srin-mo 
“ sister (man sp.)” and min-po “ brother (woman sp.)” are relatively 
isolated in a linguistic sense. The former has some extension in the 
Tibetanized Himalayish languages, viz. Kanauri and Kanashi ringz, 
Bunan srings, Thebor sing, Manchati hring, Chamba Lahuli hi “ sis- 
ter,” and Byangsi (in the state of Almora) ring-sa “ younger sister.” 
For the latter development, compare the meaning “ younger sister” 
assigned by Descoprns to sri7-mo in the Sikkim dialect, and by Grerarp 
to sdng-mo < srin-mo in the Nyamskat dialect. Tib. min-po “ brother 
(woman sp.)” has perhaps been developed from the root min “ name,” 
as used, for example, in pha-min “relatives on the father’s side.” 
Csoma (p. 131) places this term under the general entry min, and 
Descopins defines min-po as “ ejusdem nominis, consanguineus frater,” 
indicating that these two scholars favored this interpretation. 

The pair of terms, bu and tsha, serve to cover all the relatives of 
descending generations, including the collateral lines (“ nephew ” and 
“niece”). Tib. bu “child” (also “son”) is linguistically isolated, 
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the general TB root *za “child” being unrepresented in Tibetan.” 
Tib. tsha “ grandchild, nephew or niece” presents something of a 
problem. Etymologically, the word is related to btsa-ba “to bear, 
bring forth,” btsas-pa “ what is begotten, new-born children or ani- 
mals,” btsa-ma “ fruit,” and btsas “ harvest.” This series is from the 
TB root *ts‘a, which is most prominent in the Tibetanized languages of 
Nepal, viz. Bahing téa-tia (for *ts‘a-tsa) “grandson”; Khami tia, 
Thami t3a, Yakha tiya “son”; Vayu tio-o ¢ *ts‘a-wa “ child”; Newari 
ts‘ay < *tsa-ya “ grandson.” This root often has a diminutive force, 
as in Bahing be-ba-tsa “ infant,” Khambu ne-ti‘a “ younger brother ”; 
cf. the Tibetan cognate, tsha, as used in the modern dialectical com- 
pound term bu-tsha “son” (= bu), e.g. bu-tsha dan bu-mo “son and 
daughter.” ”? 

A distinction between “ grandchild ” and “ nephew, niece ” is some- 
times drawn in modern Tibetan dialects. Thus, Ladakhi distinguishes 
between me-me ts‘a-wo “grandson” (me-me “ grandfather”) and 
‘a-Zang ts‘a-wo “nephew” (’a-Zang “ mother’s brother”). Lahuli has 
bu-mo “ daughter, niece,” bu-ts‘a “ son, nephew,” and ts‘a-o < *ts‘a-bo 
“ grandson,” ts‘a-mo-tsi “ granddaughter ” (-tsi probably diminutive) , 
while ts‘a-mo alone is used for “ wife.” In western Tibetan dialects 
in general, bu-mo~bo-mo “ daughter” is used for “woman, wife,” 


paralleling Lahuli ts‘a-mo. In Classical Tibetan the combined term 


tsha-yug (-yug cannot be analyzed) is employed for “grandchild ” 
in a collective sense. The compound terms for kin of the 3rd and 4th 
descending generations are based on tsha “ grandchild,” viz. yan-tsha 
“ sreat-grandchild” (cf. yan-mes “ great-grandfather”), yun-tsha 
“ great-great-grandchild ” (yun- cannot be analyzed), also gshi-tsha 
“ great-great-grandchild,” cited by Scumuprt (cf. gshi-mes “ great-great- 
grandfather ”’). 

A full interpretation of the term tsha will be attempted only after an 
examination of the secondary terms tshan and spun (infra). It can 
be pointed out here, however, that tsha, in contrast with tshan, is used 
in combination with shan “ mother’s brother,” never with khu “ father’s 


*1 Tibetan has several other terms for “child,” all of relatively minor importance, 
viz. phrug~ phrug-gu~phru-gu “child” (cf. phru-ma “ uterus”); byis-pa~byi-po 
(Scumwpt) “little child”; ’a-khwa-ba~’a-kwa-ba “ puerulus (petit enfant)” (Dxs- 
copins) ; ’a-ba-kwa ~’a-ba-wa “ puerulus ” and ’a-wa “ infantulus ” (Descoprns) , Central 
Tibetan ’a-wa “ child” (HenpERsoN). 

*? By strict analysis, bu-tsha should mean “ children’s children, grandchildren,” and 
this meaning is actually encountered in the Thargyan (native scientific works), accord- 
ing to JAscHKE. - 
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brother,” viz. shan-tsha “ sister’s son,” tsha-shan “nephew and uncle 
on the mother’s side.” In the Gyalrabs, an historical work, tsha-shan 
appears in the meaning “ son-in-law and brother-in-law,” while in the 
poems of Miaraspa this phrase bears the figurative connotation 
“ spiritual brotherhood.” This material is strongly suggestive of the 
avunculate pattern of kinship behaviour, associated with a cross- 
cousin marriage complex. The especial bond between mother’s brother 
(shan) and sister’s son (tsha), as reflected in Mmaraspa, is a feature 
of the avunculate. Under cross-cousin marriage, one’s sister’s son be- 
comes one’s son-in-law (man sp.), hence the Gyalrabs equation of 
these two relatives.”* 

The affinal nomenclature of Tibetan is not extensive. The four basic 
terms, apparently used both by husband and wife, are gyos-po “ father- 
in-law,” sgyug-mo “ mother-in-law,” mag-pa “ son-in-law,” and mna- 
ma “ daughter-in-law.” An alternate term for “mother-in-law ” is 
gyos-mo, which has arisen secondarily on analogy with gyos-po. Only 
sgyug is used in combination, viz. gyos-sgyug “ parents-in-law,” mna- 
sgyug “ daughter-in-law and mother-in-law.” Neither gyos nor sgyug 
has any extension in other TB languages. JAscuxe notes that in the 
Ladakhi dialect the term gyos-po is avoided because of its phonetic 
similarity with rgyo-ba “ coitus.” 

The terms mak-pa and mna-ma are used with reference to the newly- 
wedded couple, hence can mean “ bridegroom ” and “ bride” as well 
as “son-in-law” and “daughter-in-law.” The betrothed girl, or 
daughter-in-law in spe,” is also termed mna-ma.** Tibetan has distinct 
terms for “ bridegroom ” and “ bride,” however, viz. bag-po and bag-ma, 
respectively, perhaps connected with bag, an ill-defined root having 
the general connotation “reverential fear.” Tib. mak-pa is from a 
widely represented TB root *mak~*smak “ son-in-law,” which appears 
in Lepcha, Dhimal, Miri, Kachin, Burmese, Meithei, Mru, and Kukish. 
Tib. mna-ma is perhaps a derivative of mna “ oath,” i.e. “ one who 
takes an oath.” 


23 The other half of the Gyalrabs equation (shat “ mother’s brother ” = “ brother-in- 
law”) is of teknonymous origin, i.e. a man applies to his wife’s brother the term 
properly used by his own child. 

24 For mna-ma, Das gives the further meaning “ bride of one’s younger brother.” 
This semantic extension is the result of equating “son’s wife” and “ younger brother’s 
wife” in a single category, that of unmarriageable females (in Tibet, as elsewhere, the 
younger brother takes his older brother’s wife, but not the reverse). Parallels to this 
development exist in other TB languages, notably Kachin and the Kukish group. 
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In addition to the basic terms described above, Tibetan possesses a 
highly distinctive set of secondary terms, which are of the utmost 
importance from a historical point of view. These secondary terms 
have been derived from basic terms through the suffixation of a final 
dental stop (-d) or nasal (-n) and the prefixation of a dental sibilant 
(s-), both typically Tibetan morphological features. The suffixed 
forms are generally substantival, though not always so, e. g. na-ba “ to 
be ill,” nad “ illness”; bgo-ba “to put on clothes,” gon-pa “to put 
on clothes; clothing,” gos < *gods “ garment”; dro-ba “to be warm; 
warm; warmth,” dro~ dros“ the hot part of the day,” dros-pa < *drods- 
pa “ heated,” dron-mo “ warm,” drod “ warmth, heat ”; za-ba~gza-ba 
“to eat,” gzan-pa “to eat, devour, gnaw,” bzan “food of animals, 
pasturage,” zan “pap, fodder,” zas < *zads “food, nourishment.” 
Tib. prefixed s- is ordinarily directive (causative), e.g. hkhor-ba 
“to turn around,” skor-ba “ to encircle ”; hphur-ba “ to fly,” spur-ba 
“to make fly, let fly ”; thim-pa~hthim-pa “ to be absorbed, evaporate,” 
stim-pa “to enter, penetrate, pervade.” Some secondary forms with 
prefixed s-, however, have developed substantival meanings, e. g. hbud- 
pa “ to blow,” sbud-pa “ to light, kindle; bellows ” (“ the blower”). 

The five secondary kinship terms of Tibetan, viz. smad, spad, skud, 
spun, and tshan, must be viewed in terms of the above morphology. 
Tib. smad and spad have been derived from ma “ mother” and pha 
“father,” respectively. The latter shows loss of aspiration after pre- 
fixed s-, as demanded by the phonemic pattern of the language (cf. the 
verbal forms cited above). Both of these secondary terms are employed 
in a specialized collective sense, viz. ma-smad “ children in relation to 
their mother,” pha-spad “ children in relation to their father,” e. g. 
ned ma-smad “I and my mother” (ned “I or we”), rgan-mo ma- 
smad gsum “the old woman with her two sons” (rgan-mo “old 
woman,” gsum “ three”). Contrast bu-smad “family, children, wife 
and children ” with ma-bu “ mother and son.” 

The term skud-po “brother-in-law, father-in-law,” from khu-bo 
“father’s brother” (with loss of aspiration as in spad), presents an 
initial difficulty. On the analogy of,smad and spad, however, we can 
safely reconstruct khu “ mother’s brother” (vide supra), skud “ chil- 
dren of mother’s brother in relation to him.” Under cross-cousin 
marriage, a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter, hence his 
mother’s brother’s son (skud) becomes his wife’s brother. Das, in 
fact, specifies “ wife’s brother” as the meaning for skud-po, while Drs- 
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Gopins gives “frater uxoris.” ** In contradistinction to khu, analyzed 
above, the term skud involves an equation of consanguineal and affinal 
kin (“ mother’s brother’s son ” = “ wife’s brother”) rather than a true 
semantic shift. 

The above set of secondary terms may be regarded as constituting 
a single class, in which the derived form is applied as a type of col- 
lective term for kin of the generation immediately below that denoted 
by the primary form: ma “mother,” smad “her children”; pha 
“father,” spad “ his children ”; khu “ mother’s brother” (> “ father’s 
brother ”), skud “his children.” A distinct set is represented by the 
pair of terms, spun and tshan, with suffixed -n rather than -d.?° Both 
terms are ordinarily applied to relatives of Ego’s own generation, includ- 
ing the members of collateral lines. Thus, spun is defined by JAscuKe 
as “ children of the same parents, brothers, sisters; cousins, brothers- 
or sisters-in-law,” as in ned spun gsum “we three brothers,” khyed 
bu-mo spun Ina-po “ you five sisters” (khyed “ you,” lna “ five”). A 
distinction is drawn between pha-spun “brothers and sisters of the 
same father ” and ma-spun “ brothers and sisters of the same mother.” 
A feminine form, spun-ma, has been developed in the meaning “ sister.” 
Similarly, pha-tshan is applied to “ cousins on the father’s side,” and 
ma-tshan to cousins on the mother’s side” (Central Tibetan p‘a-tsdn 
and ma-tsdén), while JAscukEe equates pha-tshan with pha-spun. A 
further semantic development of tshan is represented by the collective 
termination -tshan, as in gien-tshan~“fie-tshan “kindred, relatives ” 
(giien “ relatives ”) , blon-po-tshan “ embassies” (blon-po “ official ”), 
bshi-tshan “ collection of four things” (bshi “four”), also the title 
tshan-po “ dignitary, grandee.” The meaning “nephew,” however, is 
reflected in the combined term khu-tsan “uncle and nephew” (i.e. 
on the father’s side, in contrast to tsha-shan) . 

It will be noted from the above that spun and tshan, both secondary 
terms, are used to cover collateral kin of Ego’s own generation, and 
that the basic sibling terms (che, phu, nu) are never so extended. We 


*°'The meaning “ father-in-law” for skud-po, which is not well attested, is clearly 
secondary, as shown partly by the fact that Tibetan has a basic term for this relation- 
ship (gyos-po). The modern dialect of central Tibet even has an analogical term for 
“ mother-in-law,” viz. gii~mo < *skud-mo, paralleling gii-po < *skud-po “ father-in-law ” 
(SANDBERG) . 

*° Tib. tshan rather than *stsan, which is ruled out by the phonemic pattern of the 
language. A variant form mtshan “ grandchild, nephew,” comparable with the respect- 
ful term mched (vide infra), is cited in S. N. Wotrenpen, The Prefix m- with Certain 
Substantives in Tibetan, Language 4 (1928) . 277-80. 
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may regard spun and tshan, particularly the former, as the regular 
Tibetan terms for “ cousin.” Tibetan also makes use of analytical com- 
bined terms in this connection, e. g. Scumupt cites ’a-ne-i-bu “ son of 
the aunt [father’s sister],” and for Central Tibetan Rockhill cites akeu- 
gi pugu (Classical *a-khu-gyi phrug-gu) and ane-gi pugu (Classical 
‘a-ne-gyi phrug-gu) “ cousin,” literally “father’s brother’s child” and 
“father’s sister’s child, respectively. 

There remains for consideration the problem of the morphological 
relationships: spun “ cousin ”~phu “ older brother ”; tshan “ cousin ” 
~tsha “nephew or niece, especially sister’s child (man sp.), grand- 
child.” The term spun becomes historically meaningful only when 
viewed in the light of the derivation phu “ older brother ” < “ grand- 
father,” as shown above. From an original phu “ grandfather,” Tibetan 
has developed spun “ descendants of the grandfather,” i. e. “ cousins,” 
comparable with spad “ descendants of the father,” i.e. “ siblings.” 
Csoma cites the interesting combined term span-spun “ brethren, one’s 
relatives,” with the form span rather than spad. In Ladakh, western 
Tibet, pha-spun is applied to the exogamic patrilineal clans or lineage 
(rus-pa), which plays an important role in Ladakhi society.”” In a 
linguistic sense, this term may be said to unite the central line of 
descent from father (pha) with the collateral lines of descent from 
grandfather (spun < phu). 

For further illumination of the Tibetan system we must glance at 
the nomenclature of Lushei and other Kuki languages of Assam. Here 
we find a highly specialized variety of the so-called ‘Omaha ’ pattern,”* 
in association with the practice of cross-cousin marriage and the 
avunculate. The essential features of the Kuki system are shown in 
the terms pu and tu, the former from TB *p‘w “ grandfather,” the 
latter without any cognate in Tibetan: 


Kuki pu Kuki tu 
“ grandfather ” “ father’s sister’s child” 
“mother’s brother ” “ sister’s child (man sp.)” 
“mother’s brother’s child ” “ grandchild ” 
“wife’s father ” 
“wife’s brother ” 


*" Vide A. H. France, A language map of West Tibet with notes, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 73 (1904) . 364-5; Antiquities of India, Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series 38 (1914) . 47-8. 

*° This pattern received its name from the Omaha, a Plains Indian tribe of the 
United States. It is marked by the equation of mother’s brother’s children with 
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The Tibetan terms phu~spun and tsha~tshan present a reasonably 
close parallel to the Kuki pair, especially if we suppose that spun was 
originally restricted to “mother’s brother’s children,” and tshan to 
“ father’s sister’s children.” We must further suppose that the original 
Tibetan term for “older brother” (perhaps che “ older sibling”) was 
replaced by phu “ cousin.” In the meaning “ mother’s brother, father- 
in-law, brother-in-law,” however, Tibetan has retained the archaic TB 
series khu~skud (khu “father’s brother” through a later semantic 
transference) , which does not appear in the Kuki system, having been 
entirely effaced through the development of the term pu. An archaic 
term *spud “father-in-law,” secondarily developed from TB *p‘'u 
“ grandfather,” can be inferred, however, on the basis of Lepcha a-fydt 
<*sput (=*spud) “ father-in-law, wife’s older brother” (used only 
descriptively) .2® Lepcha in many ways reflects archaic Tibetan features, 
and has a similar morphology, e.g. z0 < *za “to eat,” a-zom < *zam 
(=*zan) “food,” zot < *zat (= *zad) “ to graze,” a-zot “ pasture, food 
for cattle” (cf. the Tibetan series za-ba, zan, zas < *zads, discussed 
above). In its kinship nomenclature, Lepcha has a-mit “female” <¢ 
TB *me “woman,” *° a-mot “female (of animals)” <mo<TB *ma 
“ mother.” We are fully justified, therefore, in looking upon a-fydt < 
*sput as one of the missing pieces in our puzzle. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from this somewhat involved 
discussion, then, is that the Tibetan kinship nomenclature can be con- 
strued as a modified variety of the ‘Omaha’ pattern, with specific re- 
semblances to the Kuki system. The ultimate explanation of both the 
Tibetan and Kuki terminologies is to be sought in the practice of the 
unilateral type of cross-cousin marriage (found in the Kuki area), in 


parent’s siblings (“uncle ” and “ aunt”), and of father’s sister’s children with sibling’s 
children (“nephew ” and “ niece”), and is normally associated with a patrilineal mode 
of reckoning descent (as prevails in the Tibeto-Burman area). 

*° The phonetic shifts shown by fydt < *sput are regular for Lepcha; cf. Lepcha far ~ 
a-far “ price,” par “to buy,” Tib. phar “ exchange, agio,” Gyarung (western China) 
m-p'ar “to be for sale”; Lepcha nom “to smell” (intrans.), nyom (trans.), Tib. 
mnam-pa “to smell” (intrans.), snam~pa (trans.). Prefixed s- regularly palatalizes 
the Lepcha initial, hence fydt and not *fat. For medial -d- < -u-, ef. a-hrét, Tib. rus-pa 
“bone ”; sam, Tib. gsum “3”; té-rik, Tib. drug “6.” 

°° Cf. Lepcha mi, Tib. me “ fire.” TB *me is represented by Gyarung te-mi ~ te-me 
“woman,” Kanauri -med “feminine suffix” (with morphological -d), Limbu met 
“ wife,” Chamba Lahuli me “bitch,” Nung a-me “ mother,” Burmese a-mi ~a-me 
“ mother.” Kanauri -med is paralleled by Tib. bud-med “ woman, wife,’ a morpho- 
logical formation analogous to bu-mad “ wife and children,” cited by Csoma for bu- 
smad (bud-med < *bu-med through assimilation) . 
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conjunction with teknonymy. In the unilateral type of cross-cousin 
marriage in a patrilineal society, a man may marry his mother’s 
brother’s daughter but not his father’s sister’s daughter. A ‘ skew’ is 
thus introduced in the system, favoring the development of distinct 
terms for the maternal and paternal cross-cousins. As a result of cross- 
cousin marriage, the mother’s brother becomes the father-in-law, and 
the mother’s brother’s son becomes the wife’s brother. With the advent 
of teknonymy, the father-in-law is called “ grandfather” (the child’s 
term) , and, as a result of the above equation, mother’s brother becomes 
“grandfather.” With the further extension of teknonymy to wife’s 
brother (=mother’s brother’s son), this affinal relative is called 
“mother’s brother” (the child’s term), i.e. “ grandfather.” The ap- 
plication of the term “grandchild ” to sister’s child (man sp.) is the 
natural result of equating mother’s brother with grandfather, i.e. if 
Ego calls his uncle “ grandfather,” his uncle must call him “ grand- 
son,” since the terms stand in a reciprocal relationship. The extension 
of the term to include “father’s sister’s child” is likewise the result 
of equating mother’s brother’s child with mother’s brother, i.e. if Ego 
calls his cousin “ uncle,” his cousin must call him “ nephew.” ** 

If our interpretation of the Tibetan system be correct, we should 
expect to find both cross-cousin marriage and teknonymy in the 
Tibetan area. The practice of teknonymy has already been noted 


(see notes 11 and 23), and is further illustrated in Lepcha, which em- 
ploys the term t‘i-kung “ grandfather ” for “father-in-law ” after the 
birth of the first child (a-fyat is the descriptive term). For cross- 
cousin marriage in Tibet we must turn to the remarkable account of 
Ippolito Desmwert of Pistoia, an early 18th century traveller, who sup- 
plied the Western world with its first complete description of that 
country.*? Drsieri draws a primary distinction between the Rupd- 


*1 It is not suggested that the ‘Omaha’ pattern is everywhere associated with uni- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage, though this correlation obtains in the Tibeto-Burman 
area. Elsewhere we have found evidence for this association among the Nama Hottentot 
of South Africa (vide I. Scuapera, The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa, London, 
1930), and for the reverse, or ‘Crow’ type of pattern, among the Hopi of the south- 
western United States (vide M. Tretiev, The Problem of Cross-Cousin Marriage among 
the Hopi, American Anthropologist 40 [1938]. 105-11), and in Pentecost, Melanesia (vide 
B. Z. SetiaMan, Asymmetry in Descent, with Special Reference to Pentecost, Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute 58 [1928]: 533-58) . 

52 A good review of Desmert is given in C. Wessets, Early Jesuit Travellers in 
Central Asia (1603-1721), The Hague, 1924. For Desmwert’s account, vide Filippo de 
Furr, An Account of Tibet, The Travels of Ippolito Desidert of Pistoia, S.J. 1712- 
1727, London, 1932, and Carlo Purnt, Il Tibet (Geografia, Storia, Religione, Costumi) 
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cik (rus-pa cig), literally “one bone,” and the Scia-cik (¢a-cig), 
literally “one flesh,” as follows: 


The Thibettans recognize two classes of kinship. The first are called relations of the 
Rupé-cik, or of the same bone; the second, relations of the Scia-cik, or of the same 
blood. They recognize, as relations of Rupé-cik, or of the same bone, those who 
descend from a common ancestor, however remote, even when they have been divided 
into different branches during many generations. Relations of the Scia-cik, or the same 
blood, are those created by legitimate marriages. The first, though it may be exceed- 
ingly distant, is looked upon as an absolute and inviolable bar to matrimony, and any 
intercourse between two relations of the Rupd-cik, or of the same bone, is regarded 
as incestuous, and they are shunned and loathed by everyone. The second is also a 
bar to marriage in the first degree of relationship; thus an uncle may not marry his 
niece, but marriages [sic] with a first cousin on the mother’s side is allowed, and 


frequently occurs.** 

The modern Tibetans employ the term rus-pa in reference to the 
exogamic patrilineal lineage or gens, as indicated by Dxsirrt. The 
distinction drawn by Desmert between rus-pa and ¢a does not figure 
prominently in our sources, yet one excellent parallel has been noted 
among the Tibetans of Sikkim (Danjongka dialect), who are also 
described as practising cross-cousin marriage: 


The rules regulating cousin marriage among the Bhotias of Sikkim are probably 
connected with the institution of fraternal polyandry. There it is not considered right 
that a man should marry his cousin on the father’s side, though recently there have 
been a few cases where a man had married his father’s sister’s daughter [one type of 
cross-cousin]. He may marry his cousin on his mother’s side, whether the daughter of 
his mother’s brother or of his mother’s sister. The reason given is that the bone 
descends from the father’s side and the flesh from the mother’s. Should cousins on the 
paternal side marry, it is said that the bone is pierced, resulting in course of time in 
various infirmities.** 


secondo la relazione del Viaggo del P. Ippolito Desideri (1715-21), Memorie della 
Societa Geografica Italiana 10 (1904). 

88 Translation by Fiuipri, p. 192. The translation by Purnt1 is much freer, e. g. scia- 
cik is translated as “d’une medisma carne” with a view to the Tibetan original (¢a 
“ flesh”), and the last phrase of the extract runs thus: “ma é molto frequente il 
congiugersi insieme in matrimonio d’un fratello cugino con una sorella cugina” (i.e. 
cousins in general) . 

84 Cited from the report by L. S. S. O’Mattey, in the Census of India, 1911, Vol. 
V, p. 326. Cf. the native Lepcha physiological dictum that “the father’s semen pro- 
vides the bones and brain, the mother’s vaginal secretions the flesh and blood” 
(Gorer, cit. supra, p. 283). Tib. rus-pa is exactly paralleled in the cognate Burmese 
a-rui “bone; lineage,” Nyi Lolo hnga~pu “bone,” ve t% hnga “one family,” literally 
“family one bone.” We have here the clue to the organization of the Independent 
Lolo of western China into “ Black Bone ” and “ White Bone ” divisions, the hei ku-t'ou 
SR UR and pai ku-t‘ow [iA BA of the Chinese historians; this solution appears to 
have escaped the attention of H. Y. Fine and J. K. Suryock in their recent article, 
The Historical Origins of the Lolo, HJAS 3 (1938), No. 2. 
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The above accounts are of especial value in view of the fact that 
most writers on Tibet fail to discuss marriage regulations, while some 
indicate that cousin marriage is not in vogue, e. g. RIN-cHEN lha-mo, a 
native Tibetan authoress, states that'“ Tibetan ideas on marriage are 
strict, you cannot marry a cousin or any relative, even the most 
distant.” *° Valuable support to the data furnished by Desmeri and 
O’Mautey, however, is found in Rorricn’s material on the Lahuli 
dialect (cit. supra). Lahuli has ’a-Zang “ mother’s brother, father-in- 
law,” ‘a-ni “father’s sister,” ’a-Zang ’a-ni “ mother-in-law,” from the 
Classical Tibetan terms ’a-shan and ’a-ne. These equations clearly re- 
flect cross-cousin marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter. In the 
text of a Lahuli wedding ceremony, cited by Rorricu (pp. 71-4), we 
find the statement: “the uncle (’a-Zang) declares that he will give 
the girl in marriage.” Confirmation here is furnished by a similar state- 
ment made by Grenarp,** with reference to polyandry: “in Tibet, or 
at least, in several parts of that country, the consent of the brother 
of a girl’s mother is required before she can be given in marriage.” 
The giving of a girl in marriage by the mother’s brother is a typical 
feature of the avunculate pattern, which we have shown to be inherent 
in the Tibetan system.*” 

Our analysis of Tibetan kinship nomenclature is not complete with- 
out a discussion of the ‘ respectful’ terminology. Tibetan has a large 


number of so-called ‘ respectful ’ words, probably of periphrastic origin 
in most instances, though ordinarily not yielding to analysis, e. g. spyan 
“eye” for mig, phyag “hand” for lag-pa. The ‘ respectful’ kinship 
terms are as follows: 


FEMININE NEUTER MASscvuLINE 
yab “ father ” 
gcen-po “older brother ” 
(man speaking) 
gceun-po “ younger brother” 
(man speaking) 
“ sister ” dral-po “ brother ” 
(man speaking) (woman speaking) 
mched (= spun) 
sras “ child ” 
dbon “ sibling’s child, grandchild ” 


yum “ mother” 


lcam-mo 


°5 We Tibetans, London, 1926, p. 130. 
°° Tibet: The Country and its Inhabitants, London, 1904, p. 262. 
®7 Cf. the honorific use of the term sham in early Tibetan texts, e.g. shan-shan or 
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The ‘ respectful ’ terminology closely conforms in general pattern to 
the regular terminology, with distinction of sex of speaker in the sibling 
terms, and with equation of “nephew or niece” and “ grandchild ” 
(dbon = tsha). It will be noted that ‘ respectful’ terms for “ sister ” 
(woman sp.) have not been developed, and that ‘ respectful’ terms for 
“uncle” and “ aunt ” are likewise lacking. The lack of a ‘ respectful’ 
term for “ grandfather ” demands an explanation, in view of the gen- 
erally honorific associations of this relationship. As suggested above, 
mes-po “ grandfather,” from the regular terminology, must be con- 
sidered a ‘ respectful’ term that has displaced the original term phu 
(> “ older brother”). This conclusion is borne out by the employment 
of mes in combination with ‘ respectful’ terms, as in mes-dbon “ grand- 
father and grandchild,” yab-mes “ father and grandfather,” inasmuch 
as the regular kinship terms are not ordinarily so employed. 

The terms yum “mother,” yab “father,” sras “child,” and dbon 
“ nephew or niece, grandchild ” do not readily yield to analysis. The 
terms yum and yab are perhaps connected with rum “ womb” and 
rabs “lineage,” respectively. Initial r-~y- alternation is not typical 
for Tibetan yet may occur, e.g. Scumuprt cites ral-ga “branch” for 
yal-ga. In these two instances a shift to y- may have been initiated 


-by the palatalizing influence of ~, a genitive case particle; thus, mai 


rum (ma-i rum) is the common phrase for “ womb.” 

The ‘respectful’ sibling terms can be more successfully analyzed. 
The term gcen-po is based on che-ba~chen-po “ great, old,” while 
gcung-po is a parallel derivative of chung-ba “ little, young ” (aspira-. 
tion is regularly dropped after prefixed g-). The terms lcam-mo and 
dral-po, fully defined only by Drescoprns, show a curious history. The 
former is connected with lcam “ lath, pole, rafter, spar of a roof,” often 
written phyam or even khyam (both are pronounced tam in modern 
dialects). The latter is connected with gral-ma “ a small beam, rafter,” 
from gral “ row, series, class,” i. e. “ things in a row ”; dral is a variant 
of gral, the initial dr-~gr- alternation in Tibetan being well attested, 
e. g. hdril-ba~hgril-ba “ to be turned around, twisted.” The combined 


‘ ‘ ” 


rgya-shan “ chief-uncle,” shan-lon “ councillor,” shan-blon “ minister.” The early stu- 
dents of the bilingual Tibetan-Chinese inscriptions even sought to identify shan (= Zang) 
as a transliteration of the Chinese term ziang a “eminent,” used as a title; vide A. H. 
Francxe, Notes on Sir Aurel Stein’s Collection of Tibetan Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, JRAS (1914).37-59, and F. W. Tuomas, Tibetan documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, VII: Government and Social Conditions, JRAS (1934), esp. note 
1 to p. 99. 
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term lcam-dral, also mched-lcam-dral, defined as “ brother and sister,” 
is matched by gral-phyam (=gral-lcam) “ roof-laths.” The metaphor 
involved here is perhaps that of a series of siblings arranged in proper 
order. 

The ‘respectful’ term mched (also mched-lcam) is employed in a 
neuter collective connotation like that of spun, e. g. mched gitis “ (my) 
two brothers,” sras-mo lha-lcam mched bshi “ four princesses, sisters.” 
We may regard mched as a derivative of che-ba “ great, old,” with 
stative m- prefix; cf. mched-pa “to spread (as fire, news).” Both 
mched and che “older sister” perhaps represent an original neuter 
term che “older sibling,” a semanticization of the root *tse “ great, 
old,” which has been displaced by phu “ grandfather ” in the meaning 
“older brother,” and thus at present means simply “ older sister.” 


2. The Archaic Chinese System 


Our analysis of the archaic Chinese system is based on the work of 
H. Y. Féne,** which has thrown a flood of light on the later develop- 
ments of this system. Ffine’s treatment is of the highest quality as 
regards handling of the difficult sources involved and the interpreta- 
tion of the developments shown by a number of kinship terms in 
Chinese, and thus provides a firm foundation for the further analysis 
attempted here. 

The archaic system of terminology may be delimited as that reflected 
in the Erh ya, the Li chi, and occasionally in other early classical works 
such as the Tso Chuan and Mencius. Our data on this ancient system, 
as gleaned by Ffne, are not complete, but enough of it is known to 
provide a good basis for discussion. The investigation of the ancient 
forms of the terms and of their etymological relationships enables us 
to penetrate somewhat deeper into the historical recesses of the 
Chinese system. Below are listed the key terms of the proto-archaic 
system, as we have reconstructed it, from which the archaic system 
itself was developed. The forms cited are those of Archaic Chinese, 
as reconstructed primarily on the basis of the rhymes of the Shih ching 
(ca. 800-600 B.C.). Our source for these forms is the Grammata 


8° Teknonymy as a Formative Factor in the Chinese Kinship System, American 
Anthropologist 38 (1936) . 59-66; The Chinese Kinship System, HJAS 2 (1937), No. 2. 
The excellence of Fina’s work can be gauged only by comparison with the earlier efforts, 
viz. C. C. Wu, The Chinese Family: Organization, Names, and Kinship Terms, American 
Anthropologist 29 (1927) . 316-25; T. S. Cin and J. K. Suryock, Chinese Relationship 
Terms, American Anthropologist 34 (1932) . 623-69. 
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serica of KARLGREN,®® while a few of the more colloquial vocative terms 
have been reconstructed on the basis of the material assembled by 
Karucren. Modern Mandarin forms are cited within parentheses. 


FEMININE NEUTER MAScULINE 
mag (mu) BE “ mother” biwo (fu) & “ father ” 

“father’s sister ” an : 1 “ mother’s brother” 
ko (ku) ii * mother-in-law ” g'idg (chiu) BA) .. father-in-law ” 
tsiar (tzu) Wh “ older sister” kwan (k'un) F “older brother ” 

diar (ti) & 
diar (i) i 
tsiag (tz) F “ child” 
séng (shéng) 4% “ sister’s child ” 
(man speaking) 
U‘iwat (ch‘u) 1H \ “ brother’s child ” 
diét (chih) ¥€ (woman speaking) 
swan (sun) Hf “ grandchild ” 
big (fu) #® “daughter-in-law” sio (hsii) #§ “ son-in-law ” 


BR oe aR gE gor EE RS RS RE 


\ “ younger sibling ” 


The archaic Chinese system, as presented above, is of general Tibeto- 
Burman type, with basic terms for cross-uncle (g‘iég) and cross-aunt 
(ko) but none for parallel-uncle or parallel-aunt, and with a neuter 
term for “younger sibling” (d‘iar~diar). Lexical correspondences 
with Tibeto-Burman, however, are almost completely lacking, and 
our interpretation must be based for the most part on internal 
evidence.” 

The terms for kin of ascending generations seem to be of ‘ respectful’ 
type (cf. Tib. mes “ grandfather”). In the archaic system we find 
tso (tsu) Wi “ grandfather,” basically “ ancestor,” as well as the com- 
bined terms giwang-b'iwo (wang-fu) 4 “ grandfather ” and giwang- 
mag (wang-mu) $F “ grandmother,” from giwang “king,” cognate 
with g‘wang (huang) # “sovereign, imperial, august.” The vocative 
terms kung (kung) & and ‘ung (wéng) # “grandfather” also 


*°B. Karucren, Grammata Serica, Script and Phonetics in Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese, BMFEA 12 (1940). 1-471. 

“°Tt cannot be too strongly emphasized that only a remote relationship (Urver- 
wandtschaft) exists between Tibeto-Burman and Chinese. The slight degree of lexical 
resemblance in the kinship terminologies of the two stocks, therefore, calls for no 
especial comment. 
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appear to be of ‘ respectful’ origin.** The truly basic terms here are 
perhaps represented by another pair of vocatives: zid (yeh) %& “ grand- 
father” and b‘wda (p‘o) % “ grandmother ”; for the latter, cf. Burmese 
a-p'ua~a-b'ua “grandmother.” Similarly, the terms biwo (fu) 2% 
“father” and mag (mu) BE “mother,” used descriptively, must be 
regarded as later than the common vocative terms pé (pa) % and 
mé (ma) ¥§, in view of the TB roots *p‘a “ father ” and *ma “ mother.” 
Note also tia (tieh) B “ father,” the vocative term current in northern 
China, which offers a comparison with Tib. ’a-ta “ father.” 

The terms g‘iég (chiu) S “mother’s brother” and ko (ku) th 
“father’s sister” are basic to the archaic Chinese system, as are the 
corresponding roots *k‘u and *ni~*nei to the Tibeto-Burman system. 
The roots g‘ié6g and *k‘u are, in fact, directly cognate, and furnish us 
with a lexical correspondence of singular importance. The vocalic 
equation Ch. -i6g~iig (Ancient -iawz) = TB -w is one of the best estab- 
lished equations in the field, and the Chinese sonant initial (g‘-) pro- 
vides a clue to the treatment of the initial in Tibeto-Burman, where 
we find Tib. Khu (“father’s brother”) but Kachin ku (“ wife’s 
father”) rather than the anticipated *k‘u, and Burmese kui (“ honor- 
ific affix”) rather than *k‘wi: 


Arcuaic Cu. Anctent Cu. Trsetan Kacuin’' BurMEsE 


uncle gidg A g'igu khu ku kui 
nine kitig Fu kigu dgu dzak‘u kui 


In the archaic system combined terms were employed for parallel- 
uncle and parallel-aunt, precisely as in Tibeto-Burman. The most 
common of these were dz‘iung-b‘iwo (ts‘ung-fu) HE “father’s brother” 
(literally “following father”), and dz‘iung-mag (ts‘ung-mu) i TE 
“mother’s sister,” also siad-biiwo (shih-fu) 1k30 “father’s older 
brother,” from giad (shih) tk “generation.” These combined terms 
were gradually replaced by pak (po) {A “elder” and sdk (shu) mm 
“younger,” first in combination with b'wo “father” (as in the Li 
Chi), and later independently. The term pak, probably cognate with 
bidk (pai) BH “white” (“white-haired”), is also found in combina- 
tion with yiwdng (hsiung) 32 “older brother” and tsiar (tzu) 
“older sister,” as if reinforcing the age distinctions inherent in those 


“1 The terms kung ZS and -ung $% are probably cognate, as suggested by the use 
of the same phonetic element; cf. P. Petxior, review of Fu Szii-nien “Sur les cing 
rangs de noblesse féodale,” in TP 28 (1981) . 486-8. 
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terms, while 46k was originally the categorical term applied to the 
third of a series of brothers. In an analogous manner, the term diar (i) 
i, originally “ younger sibling ” (vide infra), was applied to mother’s 
sister as early as ca. (?)500 B.C. (in the Tso Chuan). We must sup- 
pose that this extension was of periphrastic type, and that the term 
at first stood for “ mother’s younger sister.” This type of extension is 
common in Tibeto-Burman, e.g. Haka (Assam) a-nu-naw “ mother’s 
younger sister,” a-pa-nau “father’s younger brother,” formed with 
nau “ younger sibling.” Thus Chinese, like Tibetan, has developed 
independent terms for parallel-uncle and parallel-aunt, or, in anthropo- 
logical phraseology, has shifted from a pattern of “ bifurcate merging ” 
type to one of “ bifurcate collateral ” type.** 

The sibling terminology of the archaic Chinese system presents 
something of a problem. It is certain that the primary distinction 
here, as in Tibeto-Burman, was one of age rather than sex, but other- 
wise we are on less secure ground. We have reconstructed a neuter 
term dtiar~diar “ younger sibling” not simply with a view to the 
Tibeto-Burman agreement, but on the basis of substantial internal 
evidence. The term d‘iar (ti) # was ordinarily employed in the mean- 
ing “ younger brother,” yet could also be used for “ younger sister,” 
and an especial character % for the term in the latter connotation 
appears as early as the Shih Ming, ca. A.D. 200. The term dar (2) 
“ wife’s sister,” especially when married to 


i was first applied to 
another man, i.e. when the prevalent pattern of sororal polygyny did 
not obtain. The term can easily be interpreted by regarding it as a 
variant of dtiar “ younger sibling,” “* i.e. a man equates his non- 
marriageable wife’s younger sister with his own younger sister. For 
this equation we have some excellent parallels in Tibeto-Burman, e. g. 


“ 


Lushei (Assam) nau “younger sibling, husband’s younger sibling, 
younger brother’s wife,” Sho a-nau-hni “ wife’s younger sister,” from 
nau “ younger sibling ”; Meithei i-nau “ younger brother” < TB *nau 
“ younger sibling,” i-nau ni-pa “ brother-in-law,” i-naw nu-pi “ sister- 
in-law ” (with suffixed sex modifiers). The further extension of diar 


“? For this terminology, vide the article on “ Relationship terms,” by R. Lowm, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 1929. The “ bifurcate collateral” features are 
pointed out in A. L. Krogrser, Process in the Chinese Kinship System, American 
Anthropologist 35 (1933).151-7, but the basic “bifurcate merging” traits are 
overlooked. 

“8 For the strict phonetic equivalence of these two phonetic series in Archaic Chinese, 


cf. diar Pou or ## “ tares.” 
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“younger sibling” to “mother’s (younger) sister” (vide supra) is 
readily understood, and indirectly supports our interpretation of 
the term. 

Of the two terms for “older brother ” found in the archaic system, 
kwan (k'un) $2 seems the more basic; thus, it is used in combination 
with dar “ younger brother ” in phrases such as dz‘iung-btiwo kwan- 
diar ¥ER Ff “father’s brother’s son.” The second term for “ older 
brother,” viz. xiwang (hsiung) Jt, is the term which has survived to 
the present day, along with the much more recent ké (ko) #f. The 
archaic system also possessed a distinct term for “ younger sister,” 
viz. mwad (mei) #&. Since the proto-archaic system, as we have re- 
constructed it, already contained a neuter term for “ younger sibling ” 
(d‘iar~diar), we must suppose that both mwad and one of the terms 
for “older brother,” probably yiwang, originally served in some dis- 
tinct capacity. In view of the Tibeto-Burman material, one is tempted 
to postulate a sex-of-speaker distinction in the proto-archaic system, 
yielding the following arrangement: 


FEMININE NEUTER MASCULINE 
tsiar (tzi) ®h “older sister” kwan (k'un) K “older brother ” 
} dar (ti) % “younger sibling ” 


diar (i) (same sex as speaker) 


mwad (mei) $k “ sister” xiwang (hsiung) 50 “ brother” 
(man speaking) (woman speaking) 


The suggested development of the term mwad, from “ sister (man 
sp.)” to “younger sister,” is closely paralleled in several Tibeto- 
Burman languages. Thus, the Sikkim dialect of Tibetan has srin-mo 
“sister (man sp.)” in the meaning “ younger sister,” and in Byangsi 
(Almora) this root is represented by ring-sa “ younger sister ”; Kukish 
*dzar “sister (man sp.)” has yielded Western Kuki dzar “ younger 
sister,” and Meithei i-téal~i-t3an “ younger sister”; Kachin has dzan 
<*dzar, from the same root, “sister (man sp.)” but often used for 
“ younger sister,” and Kadu has san < *sar, also from the same root, 
“younger sister.” In all these languages, the transferred term has 
succeeded in dislodging the basic TB term *naw “ younger sibling,” 
a neuter term. This analogy supplies some support for our recon- 
struction of the proto-archaic Chinese sibling terminology. 

The collateral terminology of the archaic Chinese system, as pre- 
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sented in the Erh ya, stands in need of extensive interpretation. The 
terms for parallel-cousins are of periphrastic type, e.g. dz‘twng-b'iwo 
kwen-diar (ts‘wng-fu k'un-ti) HERA “father’s brother’s son,” 
dz‘iung-mag tsiar-mwad (ts‘ung-mu tzii-mei) TEES “ mother’s 
sister’s daughter.” Of the cross-cousin terms, we know only one, viz. 
séng (shéng) 4% “mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s son” (man 
sp.). The Erh ya further defines this term as “ sister’s son” (man 
sp.), and Féne (cit. supra, p. 171) is inclined to dismiss this as a 
later interpolation. In Mencius, however, séng is used in the meaning 
“son-in-law ” (=“ sister’s son” under cross-cousin marriage). It is 
quite clear, therefore, that séng is the basic term for “sister’s son 
(child), son-in-law ” (man sp.), standing in a reciprocal relationship 
with g‘tég “ mother’s brother, father-in-law.” 

The equation of cross-cousin with sister’s son (man sp.) is a feature 
of the ‘Omaha’ pattern discussed above with reference to Tibetan. 
If we interpret the archaic Chinese system in ‘Omaha’ terms, we must 
suppose that séng stood primarily for “ father’s sister’s child” rather 
than “ mother’s brother’s child,” and in this setting merely reflected 
an equation of “ mother’s brother’s child” with “ mother’s brother.” 
Féne has shown that g‘iég “ mother’s brother” was applied, through 
teknonymy, to wife’s brother (= mother’s brother’s son under cross- 
cousin marriage) at a relatively late period, while as early as the Erh 
ya we find séng defined as “ brother-in-law.” In order to reconcile 
our data with the ‘Omaha’ pattern, we must postulate: 1. that séng 
originally stood for “sister’s husband ” rather than “ wife’s brother,” 
since under unilateral cross-cousin marriage “father’s sister’s son” 
becomes “sister’s husband,” and 2. that the extension of g‘iég 
“ mother’s brother ” to “ wife’s brother ” (=“ mother’s brother’s son ”) 
was current at a very early period. Under these conditions we would 
have g‘iég “mother’s brother, mother’s brother’s child,” and séng 
“father’s sister’s child, sister’s child” (man sp.), i.e. the ‘Omaha’ 
pattern. One hesitates, in view of the lacunae in our data, to draw 
any definite conclusions here, yet no other explanation of the term 
séng is at all feasible. 

In addition to the pair of reciprocal terms, g‘t6g “ mother’s brother ” 
and séng “ sister’s son” (man sp.), the archaic system also had ko 
“father’s sister” and t/iwat~diét “brother’s child” (woman sp.), 
which stand in a similar reciprocal relationship. The Erh ya cites 
t‘iwat (ch‘u) HH in the meaning “ sister’s son” (man sp.), indicating 
that the term had been extended along with the transference of séng 
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from “ sister’s son” to “cross-cousin.” The form ¢tiwat must be re- 
garded as earlier than the variant d‘iét (chih) #£ “ brother’s child” 
(woman sp.), which since Han times has been applied to “ brother’s 
child” (man sp.). The etymological connections of séng and t’iwat 
are of unusual interest and significance; séng is simply another 
semanticization of séng (shéng) 4 “to bring into life, bear, produce,” * 
while the primary meaning of ¢’iwat (ch‘u) H} is “ to go out,” whence 
“to produce, beget.” A perfect parallel here is furnished by Tibetan, 
which has tsha “ grandson, nephew or niece,” btsa-ba “ to bear, bring 
forth” (vide supra). This semantic association also appears in tsiag 
(tzit) F “son,” dztiag (tei) 4 “to breed, nourish.” The term swan 
(sun) # “grandchild,” however, appears isolated. Note that both 
tsiag and swan are basically neuter terms, like Tibetan bu and tsha, 
yet tsiag, like bu, early acquired a masculine connotation and was 
replaced in the feminine sense by nio (nii) & “ daughter,” while nio- 
swan (nii-sun) KER “ granddaughter ” appeared as a contrasting term 
for swan “ grandson.” 

The affinal nomenclature of the archaic system is noteworthy be- 
cause of its equation of “ mother-in-law” with “father’s sister (ko) 
and of “ father-in-law ” with “mother’s brother” (g‘'iég), as well as 
of “ brother-in-law, son-in-law ” with “ cross-cousin ” ¢ “ sister’s son ” 
(séng). As Fine has already demonstrated in masterly fashion, these 
equivalences reflect an ancient pattern of cross-cousin marriage, which 
was perhaps of unilateral type (a man marries his mother’s brother’s 
daughter, a woman marries her father’s sister’s son). This pattern of 
marriages places a heavy stress on the position of mother’s brother, 
who plays the dual role of father-in-law in a dominantly patrilineal 
society. In a reciprocal sense, a man is closely bound to his sister’s 
son (séng 4%), who is destined to be his son-in-law. The key term here 
is that for “ mother’s brother, father-in-law,” and it is precisely here 
that we have our outstanding lexical resemblance between Tibeto- 
Burman (*k‘u) and Archaic Chinese (giég 54). We thus are pre- 
sented, in general, with an exceptionally well-defined picture of an 
ancient cultural stratum, underlying both the Chinese and Tibeto- 
Burman cultures, in which cross-cousin marriage was a conspicuous 
feature. 


“4 This root is also semanticized séng (shéng) 4#E-“ domestic animal ” (living animal ”) , 

and has further cognates in siéng (hsing) #& “innate disposition” and siéng (hsing) 

“clan name,” which in early times was also applied to “son” (Tso Chuan) and 
“grandson ” (Shih Ching). 


5 





SOME CHINESE TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
Kan Pao anv uis Sou-shén chi 


Derk Bopper 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


INTRODUCTION 


The curious combination of realism and fancy, practicality and 
credulity, often characteristic of Chinese thought, is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the innumerable tales of the supernatural that 
occupy so many pages of Chinese literature. Even in those stories 
which make the greatest demands upon the imagination, their author 
usually takes pains to preserve an appearance of historical verisimili- 
tude by carefully noting not only the surnames and personal names 
of his heroes and their locale, but also in many cases their exact dates 
and other realistic details. 

Such stories go back early into Chinese literature, and a number 
appear incidentally in the pages of such historical works as the T'so 
chuan and Kuo yii. In the first century A. D. the famous iconoclast, 
Wane Ch‘ung, recorded many of the legends current in his own day, 
with the express purpose of heaping ridicule on them.’ It was only 
in later centuries, however, that the “ghost” story attained to the 
dignity of a separate genre in Chinese literature. Men with a taste 
for the fantastic, often scholars who lacked official employment, 
amused themselves and their friends by writing collections of such 
short stories, all being magical or supernatural in character. Some 
had long been handed down among the people; others were pure in- 
ventions of the authors themselves. The culminating collection of such 
stories is undoubtedly the Liao-chai chih-i,* by P‘u Sung-ling (1630- 
1715) ,? translated in part by H. A. Grtxs under the title, Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio. 


+ Cf. for example the many stories contained in his two chapters, “Spook Stories” 
and “ All About Ghosts” (trans. Forxe, Lun-Heng, in MSOS 10[1907]1-30) . 

* [For V. M. ALEKseev’s translations from this collection cf. JA 230. 323-325.] 

* These are the dates given in T’an Chéng-pi #™@ IF8¥, Chung-kuo wén-hsiieh-chia 
ta-tz‘ti-tien¥H BY 37 BAEK HEL, no. 5401. Gres, Chinese Biographical Dictionary 
1668, gives a birth date of 1622 and no death date. 
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The man who initiated this type of literature in its crude beginnings 
seems to have been the Chin dynasty writer, Kan Pao F#%, who dur- 
ing the first half of the fourth century A. D. compiled a work in twenty 
chiian called the Sou-shén chi #%2. It may be roughly translated 
as “ Researches into the Supernatural.” * This little book, to be sure, 
was prepared by its author for a purpose far more serious than that of 
mere entertainment, as was the case with later examples of its class, 
and it cannot, like them, be considered as pure fiction. Nevertheless, 
it remains their prototype, inasmuch as it seems to be the first con- 
scious attempt in Chinese literature to make a systematic collection of 
stories dealing exclusively with events in the realm of the supernatural, 
the magical, and the fantastic. As we shall see, its terminal date of 
composition may be placed roughly at A. D. 350. 

The little that we know of Kan Pao’s life is derived from his biog- 
raphy in the Chin shu (History of the Chin Dynasty) .* This informs 
us that he was a native of Hsin-ts‘ai #f3% (corresponding to the pre- 
sent place of the same name in south-eastern Honan), that his tz% was 
Ling-shéng 4?5+-, and that he came of good family, his grandfather 
having been a marquis. He himself was summoned by the Chin 
government to a post in the Bureau of History, and later was en- 
feoffed as a Kuan-nei Marquis BK. Under Emperor Yiian (A. D. 
317-322) he was made head of the Bureau of History and commissioned 
to write a history covering the reigns of the earlier Chin rulers from 
the founding of the dynasty in 265 to the year 316. This work, called 
the Chin chi #il, in twenty chiian, brought him wide acclamation, 
but is today known only in quotation. The biography’s mention here 
of Emperor Yiian gives us the only fixed dates in Kan Pao’s life, and 
it says little concerning the rest of his official career, though it men- 
tions him as holding several different offices. It does state, however, 
that he wrote other books, including a work on the Tso chuan, the 


* Kan Pao is sometimes incorrectly referred to as Yt Pao, owing to the graphic 
similarity between the characters kan “F and yii=f-. Thus Wri, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 192, erroneously speaks of him as YU Pao, and the Combined Indices to 
Twenty Historical Bibliographies (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series 
no. 10) 2, p. 82, gives a cross reference from Yt Pao to Kan Pao. 

The text of his Sou-shén chi used for this article is that edited and punctuated by 
Hv Huai-ch‘én PATRER, published by the Commercial Press, 3rd ed., 1935 (lst ed., 
1931). In this edition the pagination is continuous for the entire book, instead of 
following the usual practice of beginning anew for each chiian. [For a brief account 
of the Sou-shén chi cf. also H. Masprero, BEFEO 9. 597-8.] 

* Ssti-pu pei-yao ed. 82. '7b-8b. [Chin-shu chiao-chu was not available to the author.] 
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Tso-shih i wai-chuan 7EKRIMG; commentaries on the Book of 
Changes and the Rites of Chou; and his Collected Writings (Wén chi 
3CH). All of these have since been lost, and it is the Sou-shén chi 
to which Kan Pao owes his reputation today. 

If we are to believe the biography, the circumstances under which 
Kan Pao compiled this work were, to say the least, peculiar. Accord- 
ing to the biography, Kan Pao’s father had had a certain maidservant 
who had been his specia! favorite, and who, as in so many similar cases, 
had incurred the jealousy of the legitimate wife, i.e., of Kan Pao’s 
mother. This mother, when the father died, cruelly caused the maid- 
servant to be thrust alive into a tomb (presumably that of the father) , 
an event which happened at a time when Kan Pao and his brothers 
were still too young to interfere. Ten odd years later, however, when 
the mother herself died, the tomb was opened and, to the amazement 
of all, the body of the maidservant was found to be perfectly preserved 
as if in life. After several days the maidservant actually recovered 
consciousness and explained that throughout her ten years of sojourn 
in the tomb, she had been carefully supplied with food and drink by 
the father. She was thereupon married to someone and ultimately 
gave birth to several children. 

As if this startling experience were not enough, the biography also 
states that on another occasion Kan Pao’s elder brother once fell ill, 
during which time his breathing was interrupted for several days, yet 
his body did not become cold. Later he too recovered consciousness, 
and stated that during this period of suspended animation he had 
seen, as if in a dream, wondrous things in heaven and earth, and had 
had no realization that he had died. 

The biography tells us that Kan Pao, deeply moved by these events, 
“thereupon collected from ancient and modern times (instances of) 
supernatural and awe inspiring anomalies, and changes and trans- 
formations in men and creatures. (The resulting work), in twenty 
chiian, he named the Sou-shén chi #2538 (Researches into the Super- 
natural) .” So excellent was the result that later, when he showed the 
completed work to a friend, Lru T‘an #{® (of whom more hereafter), 
the latter admiringly exclaimed: “ You may be said to be the Tune Hu 
%% 20 of demons!” This Tune Hu is renowned as an historian of the 
seventh century B.C. once reputedly praised by Confucius for his 
fearless honesty.® 


® Apropos of Tuna Hu’s recording of the murder of a certain duke in 607 B.C., 
Confucius, according to the T'so chuan (Leaccr, Chinese Classics 5.291), said of him: 
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While today we may remain skeptical of the circumstances that 
caused Kan Pao to compile his book, his surviving preface for it cer- 
tainly testifies to the fact that the book was not written for any mere 
purpose of entertainment, but had the very serious mission of proving 
to a skeptical world the actual existence of spirits. In this preface 
Kan Pao first attempts to absolve himself for any errors of fact the 
book may contain. “ Although,” he writes, “I have made careful 
examination of what is recorded in ancient writings and have taken 
from traditions that are current at the present day, these are probably 
not matters such as a single ear or eye (in every case) hears or sees 
for itself. How, then, may I dare say that there are no instances 
which deviate from the truth?” For, he goes on to defend himself, 
cases also exist in which mistakes have been committed by historians 
of the past, who nevertheless have retained respect because their mis- 
takes have been few, whereas the truth that they have preserved has 
been great. “And if, then,” he continues, “among the affairs of the 
present age which I have culled out and investigated, there be some 
that are empty or untrue, I beg that the blame for this may be shared 
in part by those talented men and scholars of antiquity. As for what 
I have recorded, it will still suffice to show that the ‘way of the 
spirits ’* is not a delusion.” 

With this background in mind, it can be seen that the Sou-shén chi 
is not fiction in the sense that the Liao-chai chih-i and other examples 
of its type are fiction; hence it also largely lacks the literary qualities 
that grace these later works. Instead, it consists simply of a series of 
several hundred bald and matter-of-fact recitals of supernatural occur- 
rences, usually derived from earlier sources, many of which, including 
the Tso chuan, Kuo yii, and other historical works, can be identified. 
The entire sixth chiian of the Sou-shén chi, for example, is borrowed 
with little change from records of various anomalous manifestations 
found in the two “ Treatises on the Five Elements ” contained in the 
Han shu (ch. 27) and Hou Han shu (chs. 23-28) .? Some of the stories, 


“Of old, Tuna Hu was an excellent historian. In his writings he had the rule of not 
concealing (the truth) .” 

* Shén tao jf}, the same term used for the Japanese Shinté. 

* The editors of the Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu (Ta-tung KE Book Co. litho- 
graphic ed. of 1930, 142. 3b-4a) erroneously state that the seventh chiian is also derived 
from the same two sources. This seventh chiian, however, while similar in subject 
matter to the sixth, deals entirely with events after A. D. 220, i.e., subsequent to the 
close of the Later Han dynasty. 
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again, closely resemble each other, and are evidently merely differing 
versions of the same tradition. These facts, plus what Kan Pao him- 
self expressly states in his preface, make it improbable that any of the 
stories is the pure invention of Kan Pao himself. 

None of the stories are long, some being less than forty characters 
in length, and even the longest extending to less than five hundred 
characters. In subject matter they are very diverse. Some deal with 
a multitude of different kinds of spirits and demons, both malevolent 
and otherwise; others with divine rewards bestowed upon exemplars 
of filial piety; still others with supernatural dragons, tigers, birds and 
other animals; others again with miraculous births, resuscitations from 
death, etc., etc. A certain amount of classification is apparent in the 
way these different types of story have been arranged in the book. 
Elements of folklore appear in some of the stories, and despite Kan 
Pao’s reliance upon other sources for his material, his book remains of 
considerable interest today as a broad picture of many of the popular 
beliefs of his time. It is also valuable in another way, because many 
of its sources have since become lost, leaving the Sou-shén chi as the 
only, or at least earliest, version of certain stories and legends, a few 
of which are still current at the present time. 

Before translating some of these stories, a word must still be said 
as to the present-day condition of the Sou-shén chi and the nearest 
possible date when it may have been compiled. On the first point, 
the editors of the great eighteenth century bibliography, Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘tian-shu tsung-mu,® adduce a number of quotations which are to be 
found in later works, and which agree substantially with our present- 
day text. On the other hand, they also adduce other such quotations 
which are not to be found in the existing text. These facts indicate 
that the Sou-shén chi as we have it today, while authentic as far as 
it goes, is incomplete. 

In their attempt to date the compilation of Kan Pao’s work, how- 
ever, the usually reliable Ssd-k‘u° editors have fallen into a curious 
error. They point to the fact that one of the stories in the Sou-shén 
chi (2.16-17) concerns itself with a contemporary of Kan Pao, a cer- 
tain Hsten Shang #3 f} (308-357), who is mentioned there as being 
Commander (chiang chiin ##) of Chén-hsi #7 (a place in eastern 
Sinkiang). This title, as the Ssii-k‘u° editors observe, was acquired 
by Hsrex Shang under Emperor Mu of the Chin dynasty, i.e., be- 
tween the years 345 and 356. 


5 See above, note 7. 
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It will be remembered in this connection that the only fixed dates 
in Kan Pao’s biography are those of the period 317-322, during which 
time Emperor Yiian commissioned him to write his history of the 
earlier Chin rulers. It will also be remembered, however, that when 
the Sou-shén chi was completed, Kan Pao showed it to his friend, Liu 
T‘an. Now this Liu T‘an, according to the Ssi-k‘u° editors, died dur- 
ing the T‘ai-ning period (323-326), i.e., some twenty years before 
Hstew Shang acquired his title of Commander of Chén-hsi. There- 
fore, they conclude, the story of Hsrmex Shang, at least, must be an 
interpolation that has been added to the Sou-shén chi after Kan Pao’s 
time. 

This reasoning, while correct in itself, is based on an inexplicable 
error concerning the date of Liu T‘an’s death. Thus when we turn to 
Liu T‘an’s biography in the Chin shu (75. 6a-6b) , we find no mention 
of his death as having occurred during the T‘ai-ning period. We do 
find, however, the statement that he was made a minister at the be- 
ginning of the rule of Emperor Chien-wén. Chien-wén reigned officially 
from 371 to 372, but much earlier, in the year 345, a momentary and 
unsuccessful attempt was made to seat him on the throne. There is 
no doubt that when the text speaks here of the beginning of his reign, 
it refers to this brief period in 345, and not to his official rule of 371- 
372. This can be readily proved by the following facts: (1) Liu T‘an’s 
biography states that Lru died at the age of thirty-six sui, i. e., thirty- 
five years in our western reckoning. (2) It also states that he was 
poor when young, so that only Wane Tao 34 then recognized his 
merits. This Wana Tao died in the year 330, a date that corresponds 
well with Liu T‘an’s presumed promotion to minister in 345, but which 
antedates by more than thirty-five years the other hypothetical date 
of 371-372. (3) After mentioning how Liv Tan became a minister at 
the beginning of the reign of Emperor Chien-wén, his biography states 
that he protested against the machinations of Huan Wén fii, when 
the latter captured Szechuan in the year 347. This date once more 
harmonizes well with that of 345, and immediately following it, the 
biography announces the death of Liu T‘an in such a manner as to 
show that this probably occurred soon after 347. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Liu T‘an died shortly after 347, 
and probably not later than 350, as any subsequent date would make 
him less than fifteen years old when he was befriended by Wane Tao. 
From this, furthermore, we may conclude that Kan Pao completed 
his Sou-shén chi some time between the year 345 (the beginning of 
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the period when Hstex Shang, mentioned in his book, became Com- 
mander of Chén-hsi) and the year 350 (by which time Liu T‘an had 
presumably died). In summary, therefore, we may say that the Sou- 
shén chi, as it exists today, is probably for the most part the same as 
Kan Pao’s original work, save that certain parts have been lost from 
it; also, that the terminal date for its composition is probably not later 
than the year 350. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE Sou-shén chi 


The following are a few stories from the Sou-shén chi, selected for 
their interest or humor, or because they are characteristic of the work. 
The titles given to them here do not occur in the original text, in which 
they simply follow each other as a succession of paragraphs. 


1. The Hindu Magician 
(Chiian 2, pp. 13-14) 


This is one of the least representative stories in the entire collection, because there 
is really nothing “ supernatural ” in it. It is translated here, however, as an interesting 
account of how one Hindu, at least, no doubt actually earned his living in fourth 
century China. While there is no evidence that this man was himself a Buddhist 
monk, he was probably one of the many hangers-on of Buddhism who came to China 
with that religion from India and Central Asia during these centuries, and whose arts 
closely remind one of those miracle-working Buddhist monks who, as described in 
the Kao-séng chuan (Biographies of Eminent Buddhist Monks), performed all kinds 
of magical tricks in order to impress their Chinese converts.° 

The Yung-chia period (307-312) , mentioned at the beginning of the text, is that tragic 
epoch during which hundreds of thousands of Chinese fled from their homes in North 
China and crossed the Yangtze river to escape the invasions of the northern Tatars. 


During the Yung-chia period (307-312) of the Chin dynasty, there 
was a foreigner from India who came travelling south of the Yangtze 
river. He had magical arts by means of which he was able to cut off 
his tongue, join it together again, and to spit out fire. Wherever he 
went, people gathered to watch him. 

When he was about to cut off (his tongue), he would first stick out 
the tongue and show it to the assembly. After that he would cut it 
off with a knife so that blood poured forth and covered the ground. 
He would then place it in a vessel, which he would hand around to 
the audience for inspection, showing them that half of his tongue was 


°Cf. T. K. Cavan, “Some Notes on Kao:Seng Chuan,” 'T‘ien Hsia Monthly, 7, 5 
(Dec., 1938), 452-468, especially pp. 459-464. 
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apparently there. After that he would take it back, put it in his mouth, 
and join it together once more. After a brief space of time, the people 
seated there could see that his tongue was as it had been before, so 
that they could not tell whether it had actually been cut off or not. 

In (the trick of) joining together some object which had been cut 
in two, he would take a thin silk cloth. This he would give to another 
man so that each held one end, and then with scissors he would cut 
it in two at the center. This having been done, he would take the two 
severed parts and display both of them. But then the silk cloth would 
again be joined together into one piece, so that it was nowise different 
from its original condition. Many people of the time suspected that 
this was an illusion, yet when they secretly tried to do it themselves, 
they found the cloth actually to be cut in two. 

When he spat fire, he would first have a powder placed in a vessel. 
He would ignite a bit of this, and swallow it?° together with some 
millet sugar. Then after puffing and blowing two or three times, he 
would open his mouth, the whole inside of which would be filled with 
fire. He would use the heat thus generated to cook something, in this 
way having a (cooking) fire. 

He would also take such things as book-paper or string and throw 
them into the fire, with all the crowd looking on. When they had 
seen that these things were completely burned up, he would stir the 
ashes and bring the things forth, whereupon they would be in their 
original condition. 


2. The Spirit of the Rice Pestle, Hsi-yao 


(Chiian 18, p. 135) 


This is one of a group of stories in the Sou-shén chi dealing with spirits who inhabit 
houses, walls, and other human constructions. A closely parallel story is that of the 
Taoist priest, Hsten Fei $YFE, to be found in chiian 19, pp. 147-148. According to 
Hv Huai-ch‘én, editor of the Commercial Press edition of the Sou-shén chi used here, 
the same Hsi-yao story is still current at the present time. The name, Hsi-yao Fn, 
meaning “ narrow waisted,” is no doubt an allusion to the shape of the rice pestle. 


Cuano Fén 48% was a native of the Commandery of Wei.* His 
family had originally been great and rich, but it suddenly suffered 
reverses, its wealth became dissipated, and so he sold his house to 


2° The ho £> (to unite) of the text is probably a misprint for han > (to swallow) . 
11 $77. There were several commanderies of this name. This may be the one 
established under the Chin dynasty at the present Chiang-ning 1 hsien in Kiangsu. 
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Cu‘inc Ying #2. When Ying occupied it, his entire family fell ill, 
and so he in his turn sold it to a neighbor, An Wén PJ. 

Wén first went alone carrying a large sword, and at sunset he entered 
the northern hall ?? and climbed up onto the central roof beam. Dur- 
ing the third watch ** a person suddenly appeared, more than ten feet 
tall, wearing a high cap and yellow clothes. He ascended the hall and 
cried out: “Hsi-yao!” Hsi-yao replied, and the person continued: 
“ How is it that in the house there is the aura of a living man?” 
“ There is none,” came the answer, whereupon the person disappeared. 

After a while another person wearing a high cap and green clothes 
appeared, followed by a second one wearing a high cap and white 
clothes. The questions and responses between these two were like 
those that had preceded. 

When day was about to break, Wén climbed down into the hall, and 
in the manner that had been followed previously, he called out, asking: 
“Who is the one wearing the yellow clothes? ” “Gold,” was the reply, 
“ below the western wall of the house.” 

“And who is the one wearing green clothes?” “Cash coins,” was 
the reply, “ five paces to the side of the well in front of the hall.” 

“And who is the the one wearing white clothes? ” “ Silver,” was the 
reply, “ below the pillar in the north-east corner of the wall.” 

“And who may you be?” “Qh, as for me,” was the reply, “I am 


the rice pestle. At present I am underneath the stove.” 

When it became light, Wén accordingly dug for these things. He 
found five hundred pounds of gold and silver and ten million strings 
of cash. He furthermore took the pestle and burned it up. From this 
time onward he enjoyed great wealth, while the house was henceforth 
peaceful and undisturbed. 


3. The Goddess of Silkworms 
(Chiian 14, p. 104) 


This, so far as I know, is the earliest version of a curious bit of folklore invented 
to explain the origin of the silkworm. Like many folk stories, it is not entirely con- 
sistent, inasmuch as it seems to imply that before the appearance of the first silkworm, 
some other kind of silkworm had already existed. E. T. C. Werner, in his Dictionary 
of Chinese Mythology (Shanghai, 1932, pp. 517-518), gives the same story in slightly 
different form, and writes concerning its strange heroine, the Goddess of Silkworms: 
“In the temples her image is to be seen covered with a horse’s skin. She is called 


72 The main hall of the house. 
*8T.e., around midnight. The third watch lasts from 11 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
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Ma-t‘ou Niang iA. ‘the Lady with the Horse’s Head,’ and is prayed to for the 
prosperity of mulberry trees and silkworms. The worship continues even in modern 
times. The sacrifice is performed on the third day of the third moon.” 


There is an old story that in ancient times a certain master went 
away on a distant journey, leaving no one at home save a single 
daughter, together with a stallion of whom she herself took care. 
Living a long time in this lonely spot, she was filled with thoughts 
about her father, and so said to the horse in fun: “If you can get my 
father to return to me, I will marry you.” When the horse heard these 
words, it broke away from its halter and went straight off to where 
her father was. On seeing the horse, her father was surprised and 
delighted, and took it and rode on it. But the horse kept constantly 
looking in the direction from which it had come and made neighs of 
lamentation. The father said: “ This horse has never acted like this 
before. Must there not be some reason for it at home?” And so he 
hurriedly rode home on it. 

There, because the creature had such remarkable qualities, he gave 
it increased rations of fodder. Yet the horse refused to eat, and each 
time it saw the girl appear or disappear, it immediately pulled im- 
petuously (on its halter) , showing either pleasure or displeasure. This 
happened more than once, until the father, in wonder, privately ‘in- 
quired about it of his daughter. The latter told him everything that 
had happened, saying that that must be the cause. Her father replied: 
“Don’t say anything about this, for I fear it may bring shame on our 
house. Moreover, you are not to move about (where the horse is) .” 
So saying, he lay in ambush with a crossbow, with which he shot and 
killed (the horse). Its skin he set out to dry in the courtyard. 

When the father (again) went away, his daughter, in company with 
the girls of the neighborhood, played about with the skin and trampled 
on it with her feet, saying: “ You, a brute animal, wished to take a 
human being for a wife! Thus you yourself brought on this butchering 
and flaying, and have caused for yourself such suffering!” But before 
she had finished speaking, the horse’s skin arose with a bound, wrapped 
itself around the girl, and made off with her. The other girls of the 
neighborhood, filled with fear, did not dare to save her, but ran away 
to tell her father. Yet by the time her father returned and looked for 
her, she had already disappeared. 

Later when several days had elapsed, both the girl and the horse’s 
skin were found among the branches of a great tree, where she had 
been completely transformed into a silkworm which was spinning in 
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the tree. The threads of its cocoon were thick and large and quite 
different from those of ordinary silkworms. The women of the neigh- 
borhood took it and reared it, and (the amount of silk) which they 
received from it was several times more (than the ordinary). There- 
fore they named its tree the “mulberry.” The word “mulberry ” 
(sang 3) is here equivalent to the word “ mourning” (sang 38) 2* 

From this time onward all the people have vied with each other to 
produce this (kind of silkworm). It is the same as that raised at the 
present time, and the so-called “ mulberry silkworm” (of today) is 
descended to us from that ancient silkworm. 


4. The Slaying of the Fox Fairy 


(Chiian 18, p. 141) 


This is one of several tales in the Sou-shén chi dealing with that famous character 
in Chinese ghost stories, the fox fairy. A story with similar theme appears on the 
following page of the text. 

The essential characteristic of the fox fairy is, of course, its power to transform itself, 
either into a horrible demon, as in the present story, or into a human being (prefer- 
ably a beautiful woman) who does mischief to mankind. Such a belief, however, appears 
not to have become developed before the late third or early fourth century A. D., and 
before that time the fox seems te have been regarded merely as a creature of ill omen, 
without clearly defined magical powers. Such, at least, is the conclusion to be reached 
through a perusal of the large amount of material that J. J. M. De Groor has collected 
on the subject.*> The Sou-shén chi is the earliest work, I believe, in which stories of 
fox fairies assume a prominent place, while the first definite statement that I have 
found of the ability of the fox to change its form is that made by the famous Taoist 
alchemist, Ko Hung (ca. 250-ca. $30), in his Pao-p‘w tzii: ** “The fox and the wolf 


14 This is one of the typical popular etymologies often established in Chinese writings 
for words accidentally the same in sound. It,is, of course, completely devoid of any 
scientific foundation. 

15 Cf. his The Religious System of China (Leyden, 1901), 4. 188-196; 5. 576-600. Of 
the many citations made by him, only a very few (cf. pp. 576-577 and 592) go back 
before the late third century. He makes numerous references to the Sou-shén chi, 
incidentally falling into the common error of calling its author Yi Pao instead of 
Kan Pao. 

1° Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. 3.2a (a passage overlooked by Dre Groot, op. cit.). The dates 
of Ko Hung’s life are uncertain. I follow those given by T‘an Chéng-pi op. cit. (see 
ftn. 2) no. 356. These dates are confirmed by Cutane Liang-fu ERK, Li-tai ming- 
jén nien-li pei-chuan tsung-piao ERY NSE BRM, p. 37, who states that 
Ko Hung died at the age of eighty-one sui some time during the Hsien-ho period 
(327-834). The dates of ca. 281-361, however, are suggested by Wu Lu-ch‘iang and 
Tenney L. Davis, “An Ancient Chinese Alchemical Classic, Ko Hung on the Gold 
Medicine and on the Yellow and White,” Proceedings Amer. Acad. Arts and Sciences, 
70.6, Dec. 1935, p. 221. 
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both live to an age of eight hundred years, and when they reach five hundred years 
they are clever at changing themselves into human form.” It is curious in this con- 
nection that the wolf, while mentioned in later Chinese folklore, has not shared there 
the important position of the fox.” 

The word translated as “demon” in this and the two following stories is the 
Chinese kuei ¥i. 

In the western suburbs outside Nan-yang ** there was a lodge for 
travellers where no one could stay, because anyone who did so would 
be sure to suffer some calamity. But once a native of that city, Sune 
Ta-hsien RA®, stopped overnight at that lodge, inasmuch as it hap- 
pened to be just on the road from his own place. There he sat, with- 
out having prepared any weapons, playing his lute in the night. 
Toward midnight a demon suddenly appeared, who climbed up the 
stairs and began talking to Ta-hsien. He had staring eyes, grinding 
teeth, and a horrible face. 

Ta-hsien continued playing his lute as before. The demon thereupon 
went off to the city, where he found the head of a dead man which 
he brought back with him. Then he again spoke to Ta-hsien, saying: 
“Would it not be better to sleep a little? ” And with this he threw 
the dead man’s head in front of Ta-hsien. “Splendid indeed!” ex- 
claimed Ta-hsien. “I had no pillow to sleep on, and was just wishing 
for something like this.” 

Again the demon went away, and after a long time once more re- 


turned, saying: “Could we not have some boxing together? ” ?® 
“ Excellent!” exclaimed Ta-hsien, and before he had finished speak- 
ing, while the demon was yet standing in front of him, he laid hold of 
the latter’s waist. The demon could only cry out impetuously that he 
would die, but Ta-hsien thereupon slew him. The next day, when he 
looked at him, he saw that he was a fox. From that time onward there 
were no more supernatural doings in the travellers’ lodge. 


5. The Righteous Mei Demon 


(Chiian 17, pp. 131-132) 


The Mei #& demon, like the fox fairy, figures prominently in several of the stories 
in the Shou-shén chi. It appears already in early works such as the Tso chuan, where 
it is always coupled with the word ch‘th bf as the Ch‘ih-mei demon. Granet, in his 


17Dn Groor (op. cit., 5. 563-570) discusses lycanthropy in China, but admits that 
it has been in no way comparable there with the belief in supernatural foxes. 

18 jf}, at the present hsien of the same name in Honan. 

1° Shou po +-F#., lit., “striking with the hands.” 
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Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (Paris, 1926, p. 316 and note 2 on p. 490), 
discusses the meaning of Mei and explains that it is a term for the ensemble of aged 
things that have become malevolent; also that it is a general term for prodigies of 
various kinds. A more detailed analysis, citing the various early texts in which the 
Mei or Ch‘ih-mei is mentioned, together with the remarks of the commentators on 
these texts, is to be found in Kiana Chao-yuan, Le voyage dans la Chine ancienne 
(translated from the Chinese by Fan Jén, Shanghai, 1937, pp. 168-172). Among the 
often conflicting and vague statements of the commentators quoted there, the clearest 
describes the Mei as being a malevolent creature, either having bestial form, or with 
human face and animal body, and born from the supernatural emanations of mountains 
and forests. : 

In the Sou-shén chi the Mei is usually conceived of as at least in part animal, and 
is often identified with the fox fairy. Likewise it is generally malevolent, so that the 
manner in which the Mei in the present instance rectifies a case of human injustice, 
gives a surprising twist to this story. The story is also of interest for its account of 
the exorcizing activities of the Taoist priest. 


During the Wu period (222-280) there was a certain Nr Yen-ssii 
{537 BH who lived in the village of Yen $€ in the western part of Chia- 
hsing hsien,?° where he once suddenly noticed a Mei demon enter his 
house, talk with the people there, and eat and drink like a man. Its 
body, however, remained invisible. Among Yen-ssii’s maidservants 
were some who had the habit of secretly slandering everybody, and 
who now said that they were going to speak about this. But Yen-ssii 
kept them in check so that none of them dared to speak ill of (the 
demon). 

Yen-ssii had a concubine whom the Mei followed about and sought 
after, so Yen-ssii invited in a Taoist priest 24 to exorcize him. No 
sooner had the wine and food been prepared (for the ceremony) , than 
the Mei smeared them over with filth which he took out of the privy. 
The Taoist then fiercely beat upon a drum to summon spirits (to drive 
away the Mei). Thereupon the Mei grasped the “ crouching tiger ” 
that stood on the spirit-seat, and blew into it in the note of chiao.?? 


20 $f 8%, south of the present Kashing hsien in Chekiang. 

™ Tao shih34a-b. 

22 Ff; | the third of the ancient five note scale, corresponding to the western note 
of E. The “ crouching tiger” (fu hu AR BE) is explained in the Tz‘ti-yiian and Tz‘ti-hai 
under the term chiang lung fu hu BEREAR BE. “ descended dragon and crouching tiger.” 
According to these dictionaries, both Buddhist and Taoist priests have the power to 
induce dragons to descend from the sky into their alms bowls; also, with their priestly 
staffs, to separate tigers locked in deadly combat, and cause them to crouch in respect- 
ful submission. The “ crouching tiger” here referred to was no doubt a figure of such 
an animal used by the Taoist priest as part of his paraphernalia for exorcism ceremonies, 
and set up on the seat or altar which the assisting spirits were supposed to occupy. 
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A moment later the Taoist suddenly felt a chill on his back, and leap- 
ing up in alarm, pulled off his clothes. There was the “crouching 
tiger”! At this the Taoist desisted from his efforts and departed. 

During the night Yen-ssii secretly discussed the matter with his 
wife beneath the bed clothes. They were both terrified by this Mei. 
The Mei thereupon from the roof beam of the house said to Yen-ssii: 
“You have been talking about me to your wife! I am going to break 
off the roof beam of your house.” And with this there was a tre- 
mendous rumbling sound. Yen-ssii was frightened lest the roof beam 
be broken in two. He seized a light to look around, whereupon the 
Mei at once extinguished the light. The sound of the breaking of the 
beam continued even more ominously than before. Yen-ssii was afraid 
that the house would collapse, and everyone, both big and small, ran 
outside. Again they took a light to look around, only to see that the 
beam was still as before. Then the Mei let out a loud laugh and asked 
Yen-ssii: “ Now are you going to talk about me again? ” 

The Intendant of Agriculture of the Commandery heard of this and 
said: “ This spirit must surely be a fox creature.” The Mei at once 
went to the Intendant of Agriculture and said: “ You as an official 
take for yourself many hundred bushels of grain, which you store away 
in a certain place. As a functionary you have been corrupt and wicked, 
and yet you dare to talk about me! Now you must vacate your office 
and let the people take back the grain which you have stolen from 
them.” 

The Intendant of Agriculture, greatly terrified, thanked him, and 
from that time onward there was no one who dared talk about him. 
Three years later he departed, and no one knows where he has located 
himself. 


6. A Ghostly Encounter 
(Chiian 16, p. 122) 


This, one of the most amusing stories in the collection, well illustrates the humanized 
form in which the Chinese often conceive their spirits. Indeed, so cooperative and 
good natured is the demon whom we encounter here, that we cannot but feel sorry for 
him when he meets his sorry fate. Perhaps, however, we should not be too surprised 
by his human characteristics, since he is, after all, a true ghost who had once been a 
man, and not, like the Mei, a monstrous creature “born from the supernatural 
emanations of mountains and forests.” 

This story is one of a number in which human beings succeed in outwitting their 
ghostly opponents. It contains the interesting folk belief that the only thing feared 
by ghosts is to be spat upon by a man. 
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Sune Ting-po RIE{H, a native of Nan-yang,”* once in his youth was 
travelling by night, when he encountered a demon. On questioning the 
demon, the latter replied: “I am a demon,” and then asked: “And 
who are you?” “I too am a demon,” said Ting-po falsely. “ Where 
are you going? ” the demon asked again. “To the city of Yiian,” he 
replied.2* The demon said: “I too am going to the city of Yiian.” 
And with this they continued walking. 

After several miles the demon said: “ To walk on foot is too tedious. 
How would it be if we each alternately carry the other?” “ Very 
good,” replied Ting-po. 

Thereupon the demon first carried Ting-po for several miles, but 
finally said: “ You, sir, are too heavy. It must be that you are not a 
demon.” “TI have only recently become a demon,” Ting-po replied, 
“and that is why my body is so heavy.” 

Ting-po then in his turn carried the demon, who weighed almost 
nothing at all. And this was done a second and a third time. Then 
Ting-po again said: “As I am only a new demon, I don’t yet know 
what I should be afraid of.” “The only thing that will give you dis- 
comfiture,” replied the demon, “ will be to have a man spit on you.” 
And with this they continued together. 

Along the road they came to a stream, where Ting-po told the demon 
to cross first. Yet as he listened, (the demon) seemed to make no 
sound at all. When Ting-po himself crossed, however, he made a great 
splashing noise. The demon again asked him: “ How is it you make 
such a noise?” “ Because,” Ting-po replied, “ having only recently 
died, I am not yet accustomed to fording streams. So don’t be sur- 
prised at me.” 

When they had almost reached the city of Yiian, Ting-po, who was 
then carrying the demon on his shoulders, suddenly seized him. The 
demon raised a tremendous yell, but (Ting-po) tied him up with a 
rope and paid no more attention to him. Then (Ting-po) went with 
him straight to the center of the city of Yiian, where on setting him 
down upon the ground, he became transformed into a sheep. (Ting-po) 
thereupon sold him (as a sheep), but being afraid that he might 
(again) transform himself, he spat upon him. He obtained fifteen 
hundred cash for him, and then departed. 


23 See above, note 18. 
24 §73,, in the present Nan-yang hsien, Honan. 
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At that time Sura Ch‘ung* had a saying about this: “Ting-po 
once sold a demon, for whom he obtained fifteen hundred cash! ” 


7. The People with Disembodied Heads 
(Chiian 12, p. 92) 


This is one of the tall “ travellers’ tales” to be found the world over, and in 
Chinese literature suggestive of the accounts contained in such works of pseudo- 
geography as the Shan-hai ching (Classic of Mountains and Seas). No doubt it is 
inspired by one of the many aboriginal tribes in south and south-west China with 
whom the Chinese came into extensive contact in the course of their southward 
expansion during the early centuries of the Christian era. 


During the Ch‘in period (255-207 B.C.), there existed in the south 
a “ People with Disembodied Heads,” 7° whose heads had the ability 
of flying around. This race of people derived its name from the fact 
that they practised a sacrifice known as that of the “ fallen insects.” ?” 

During the Wu period (A. D. 222-280), General Cau Huan * ob- 
tained a maidservant whose head, every night after she had gone to 
sleep, would immediately fly away. It would come and go, sometimes 
through the small door for the dog, sometimes through the skylight, 
and its ears would act as wings. When day was about to break, it 
would return to her again. This happened time after time. 

The neighbors, mystified by this, once came with a lamp during the 


night to look at her, and found that only her body was there, but no 
head. The body was feeble and cold and its breathing had almost 
stopped. Thereupon they covered it over with blankets. 

At daybreak the head returned, but, being hindered by the blankets, 
was unable to gain its resting place. Twice and thrice it moved 
around, and then sank to the floor. Heartrending groans came forth, 
and the body breathed in quick gasps and looked as if it were about 


28 7 22, a wealthy official and marquis of the Chin dynasty who was fond of osten- 
tation, and who was executed in A. D. 300 when he refused to surrender a beautiful 
concubine to a certain favorite of a powerful prince. Cf. Gmtes,'Chinese Biographical 
Dictionary, 1709. 

2° Lo t‘ow min EUR. lit., “ people whose heads fall off.” 

2" Ch‘ung lo #R}. The only apparent resemblance in the two terms is the common 
occurrence in both of them of the word lo, “ to fall” or “ fall off.” It is quite possible 
that the characters represent the sounds of some term in the language of one of the 
non-Chinese aboriginal tribes of South China. 

28 4-49 , hot tempered but brave and honest officer of the state of Wu who died in 
238. Cf. Gitzs, 448. 
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to die. They then removed the blankets, at which the head again 
leaped up and joined itself to the neck. After a short time everything 
was peaceful as before. 

Huan was tremendously astonished by this, and feared that it would 
be impossible for him to put up with such a thing, so he dismissed her. 
But when she had explained the matter clearly to him, he realized 
that it was simply something innate in her nature. 

At the present time, the great generals who make expeditions to the 
south also frequently find such people. Cases, moreover, have occurred 
when (the neck of these people) has been covered over with a bronze 
basin, 'so that the head could no longer approach (the body), where- 
upon they have died. 


8. The Great Gibbons of Szechuan 
(Chiian 12, p. 93) 


This again is a story of the travellers’ type, closely following in the text that 
given above. Shu 4, the locality referred to, is roughly equivalent to the modern 
Szechuan. Positive identification of the curious creature here described as the great 
gibbon is provided by the third of the three names attached to it, that of ch‘iieh-yiian 
SRT Bernard E. Reap, Chinese Materia Medica: Animal Drugs (Peiping, 1931), 
says of the ch‘iieh under no. 400a: “It probably denotes the great gibbon, Hylobates, 
W.” In the same work, no. 40a, he defines the yiian as “ the gibbon, Hylobates agilis.” 
Under no. 400a he furthermore throws light on the folklore touched on in the present 
story by his statement (derived from Chinese writers) that this gibbon “ steals people’s 
property and is a great observer. There are no females so it goes after women for a 
mate who bear its young.” 

The other two terms applied in the text to the great gibbon, those of chia-kuo AE ed 
and ma-hua B64, are more difficult to explain. Literally they respectively mean “ pig 
country ” and “horse transformation,” which are unintelligible, so that it is obvious 
that they must be incorrect phonetic equivalents for the true characters. In the case 
of chia-kuo, I would suggest that chia Af, “ pig,” is a mistake for chia4}f, which the 
K‘ang-hsi Dictionary, quoting the P‘ien-hai Fi He (compiled under the Chin dynasty, 
1115-1234; revised in the sixteenth century), defines as another name for the ch‘iieh. 
The latter, as we have seen, is the great gibbon. Likewise I would suggest that the 
second part of the name, kuo iw. “country,” is a mistake for kuo (5 or RR), as used 
in the name kuo-jan (FESR or IRR). Reap, op. cit., no. 402, defines the kuo-jan 
as “ the Proboscis monkey, Semnopithecus larvatus,” and quotes various Chinese authors 
as saying that “it is larger than a gibbon” and is “like a gibbon, white face with 
black jaws, a long bea: 

The name ma-hua, however, is more puzzling. The only hypothesis I can offer is 
that ma BS, “horse,” may conceivably be equivalent to ma 4%, which the K‘ang-hsi 
Dictionary, quoting the Chi-yiin SEAR (seventh century), merely defines as being some 
sort of quadruped. I can give no suggestion as to the word hua 4, “to transform.” 
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Nor, finally, can I explain why the unfortunate Szechuan bearers of the surname 
Yane should be singled out in this story as the descendants of the great gibbon. 


On the tops of the lofty mountains in south-western Shu, there lives 
a creature similar in kind to the monkey. It is seven feet tall, can act 
like a human being, and is good at running and pursuing people. It is 
named the chia-kuo, and is also. known as the ma-hua or the great 
gibbon.”® It lies in ambush for beautiful women walking along the 
road, and immediately seizes and makes off with them in such a man- 
ner that no one knows about the matter. With a long rope it pulls in 
all travellers who pass by, so that they are firmly bound * and unable 
to escape. 

This creature is able to distinguish between the odor of men and 
women. Therefore it seizes women, but men it does not take. If it 
captures a married woman, it sets up house with her. Those (women) 
who then remain childless, are to the end of their lives not permitted 
to return (to their original homes), and after ten years they become 
similar to it in form and their minds also become confused, so that 
they no longer think of returning. 

But if (a captured woman) should get a child, she is at once sent 
back to her home. The children who are thus produced are like human 
beings in form, and any mother who does not rear them will suffer 
sudden death. Being afraid of this, there are no (mothers) who do not 
so rear them. 

(Such children) , when they grow up, are no different from ordinary 
human beings, and all of them assume the surname of Yanc #. There- 
fore the many Yangs who today live in the south-west of Shu are for 
the most part descendants of the chia-kuo or ma-hua. 


9. Other Stories 


Other Sou-shén chi stories of interest to the folklorist or students of mythology might 
also be cited, such as that of the goddess of the manure pile, Ju-yiian ANA (“As you 
like it”), who is sacrificed to on the fifteenth day of the first month (chiian 4, p. 32); 
or that of the sacrifice made to the God of the Hearth by the filial son, Yin Tzii-fang 
e+ (chiian 4, p. 38). These, however, are not translated here because I intend 
to treat them in connection with another work in which the same stories are mentioned.** 


*®° For these names, see the discussion above. _ 

°° Ku #Lis probably to be taken here in the sense of ku [&], “ firm.” 

*1 The sixth century book on annual customs, Ching-ch‘u sui-shih-chi Fp]32 3s FREE 
a translation of which I am now preparing. It was in the course of making this trans- 
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Other stories of interest are those describing the supernatural origin of certain races. 
Notable among these is the myth of P‘an-hu RSH (chiian 14, pp. 101-102), the dog 
who was a pet of the legendary Chinese emperor Ti K‘u in (ca. 2400 B.C.). This 
dog succeeded in bringing to his imperial master the head of a certain troublesome 
barbarian general, and was thereupon, in accordance with the reward previously prom- 
ised by the emperor, given the emperor’s own daughter as wife. The dog then carried 
off the daughter to the fastnesses of the southern mountains, where she gave birth 
through him to six children, who became the progenitors of the present day Miao and 
Yao tribes of Kweichow. 

Another story is that of Tung-ming Cab: (chiian 14, p. 102), the hero who was 
born somewhere in northern Manchuria or southern Siberia, when the maidservant of 
the king of that country became pregnant because a strange emanation, resembling a 
chicken’s egg, entered her womb from Heaven. The king, considering the boy thus born 
to be inauspicious, cast him into a pig sty and then into a horse corral, but in each 
case the pigs and horses sheltered him and kept him alive by breathing upon him. 
Therefore the boy was allowed to grow up and became a skilful archer, until the king, 
becoming alarmed for his own safety, again wished to kill him. Thereupon Tung-ming 
fled southward until he reached .a river, where, on striking the water with his bow, the 
fish and turtles rose to the surface and conveniently formed a bridge on which he 
crossed, thus eluding his pursuers. There, in the part of Manchuria lying roughly be- 
tween Harbin and Mukden, Tung-ming established the country of Fu-yii KE, from 
which the Koreans trace their origin. 

Both these stories appear with only minor verbal variations in the Hou Han shu,** 
from which they have already been translated into English; hence only summaries of 
them are presented here.** It might be pointed out, however, that the scholars who 
have discussed the Hou Han shu versions of these myths appear to have overlooked 
the Sou-shén chi entirely, although that work was compiled almost one century prior 
to the Hou Han shu, the author of the latter history, Fan Yeh, having lived from 398 


lation that I had occasion to read through the Sou-shén chi, and so came to write the 
present article. 

°3 Ssti-pu pei-yao ed., beginning of ch. 116, and sect. on Fu-yii country in 115. 3a-3b, 
respectively. 

*° The P‘an-hu myth has been translated by Berthold Laurer, “Totemic Traces 
among the Indo-Chinese,” Journal of American Folk-lore 30 (1917) , 419-420; by Li Chi, 
The Formation of the Chinese People (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 243-244; by Liv 
Chungshee Hsien, “The Dog-Ancestor Story of the Aboriginal Tribes of Southern 
China,” Journal of Anthropological Institute 62 (1982) , 361-868; and by Lin Yiieh-hwa, 
“ The Miao-Man Peoples of Kweichow,” HJAS 5 (1941), 838-334. Lru’s article has not 
been available to me for consultation, but of the others, Laurer’s is by far the most 
detailed, translating as it does not only the text proper of the Hou Han shu, but also 
the accompanying statements of the commentators, including a passage quoted from 
Kan Pao’s now lost history of the Chin dynasty, the Chin chi. 

The Tung-ming myth has been translated by Alexander Wr. in his translation of 
Hou Han shu 115, “ History of the Eastern Barbarians,” Revue de l’extréme orient, 
no. 1, 1882. Another account of the myth, with added details from Japanese sources, 
appears in William Elliot Grurris, Corea, the Hermit Nation (New York, 1882), 19-21. 
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to 445. The P‘an-hu myth, as a matter of fact, can be carried back at least still 
another century, since the commentary to its Hou Han shu version quotes a reference 
to it taken from the now lost Wei liieh $M, a work which was compiled between the 
years 239 and 265.** 


[Ed.’s note: There would seem to have been other Sou shén chi differing from Kan 
Pao’s. There is one at the end of Lo Chén-yii’s Tun-huang ling shih By ta BPP , and 
The Chinese Repository contains translated excerpts from one attributed to a Ming 
dynasty author: 10. 84-87, 185-191, 305-309 (second signature so paginated; not the 
first and immediately preceding one), 18. 102-109, and 19. 312-317. The latter would 
seem to be abridged in Tao tsang 1105-6 as well as in an illustrated Ming text entitled 
Hy RIE: Fs RE, now in the Harvard-Yenching Institute Library. Cf. also Wyrm, 
Notes 198. 


*¢ For this dating cf. CHavANNEs, Les pays d’occident d’aprés le Wei Lio, TP 6 (1905), 
519-520. 








ATMAYAJNA: SELF-SACRIFICE 
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Svasti vah pardya tamasa parastat, Mund. Up. II. 2.6.1 


Just as Christianity turns upon and in its rites repeats and com- 
memorates a Sacrifice, so the liturgical texts of the Rgveda cannot be 
considered apart from the rites to which they apply, and so are these 
rites themselves a mimesis of what was done by the First Sacrificers 
who found in the Sacrifice their Way from privation to plenty, dark- 
ness to light, and death to immortality. 

The Vedic Sacrifice is always performed for the Sacrificer’s benefit, 
both here and hereafter.2 The immediate benefits accruing to the 
sacrificer are that he may live out the full term of his life (the relative 
immortality of “not dying” prematurely) and may be multiplied in 
his children and in his possessions; the Sacrifice ensuring the perpetual 
circulation of the “Stream of Wealth ” (vasor dhara) ,* the food of the 
Gods reaching them in the smoke of the burnt offering, and our food 
in return descending from heaven in the rain and thus through plants 
and cattle to ourselves, so that neither the Sacrificer nor his people 
shall die of want. On the other hand, the ultimate benefit secured to 
the sacrificer who thus lives out his life on earth in good form is that 
of deification and an absolute immortality. These distinctions of tem- 
poral from eternal goods correspond to that which is sharply drawn 
in the Brahmanas between a mere performance or patronage of the 
rites and a comprehension of them; the mere participant securing only 
the immediate, and the Comprehensor (evamvit, vidvdn, viduh) both 
ends of the operation (karma, vrata). This is likewise the well known 
distinction of the karma kaénda and karma marga from thejndna kanda 


1“ Welfare to ye in crossing over to the farther shore of darkness! ” 

2“ For the winning of both worlds,” TS. VI.6.4.1; “that ‘life’s best’ that has 
been appointed by the Gods to men for this time being and hereafter,” Plato, Timaeus 
90 D. 

* TS. V. 4.8.1, V. 7.3.2, 8, SB. V. 4. 1. 16, IX. 3. 2 etc, MU. VI. 37, BG. IIL. 10f. 
The vasor dhara is represented iconographically in the Cakravartin compositions at 
Jaggayapeta, cf. Burcess, J., Buddhist stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, 1887, 
pl. LV, 8 etc. 
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and mdarga; a division of viae* that is ultimately resolved when the 
whole of life is sacrificially interpreted and lived accordingly. 

To know Indra, as he is in himself, is the summum bonum (Kaus. 
Up. IIl.1, cf. AA. II.2.3); and already RV. VIII.70.3 points out 
that “none attaineth Him by works or sacrifices” (na . . . karmand 
... na yajnaih). If it is not by any mere activity nor by any ritual 
means, it is clear that it can only be by an understanding or verification 
of what is done that he can be found. Here, then, we propose to ask, 
not what is enacted outwardly, but what is accomplished inwardly by 
the understanding sacrificer. 

The Brahmanas abound with evidence that the victim is a repre- 
sentation of the sacrificer himself, or as the texts express it, is the 
sacrificer himself. In accordance with the universal rule that initiation 
(diksd) is a death and a rebirth, it is explicit that “ the initiate is the 
oblation ” (havir vai diksitah, TS. VI.1.4.5, cf. AB. II. 3), “ the vic- 
tim (pasu) substantially (niddnena) the sacrificer himself” (AB. IT. 
11).5 This was to be expected, for it is repeatedly emphasized that 
“We (the sacrificers here and now) must do what was done by the 
Gods (the original sacrificers) in the beginning.” It is, in fact, himself 
that the God offers up, as may be seen in the prayers “O Agni, sacrifice 
thine own body ” (yajasva tanvam tava svdm, RV. VI. 11. 2, cf. I. 142. 
11 avasrja upa tmand) and “ Sacrifice thyself, augmenting thy body ” 


(svayam yajasva tanvam vrdhanah, RV.X.81.5). To sacrifice and 
to be sacrificed are essentially the same: “ For the Gods’ sake he chose 
death, for his offspring’s (the same ‘Gods’’) sake chose not immor- 
tality: they made Brhaspati the Sacrifice, Yama gave up (arirecit,® 
poured or emptied out) his own dear body” (RV. X.13.4). And so 


*The locus classicus for the viae, affirmativa and remotionis, is MU.IV.6. These 
are also the saiksa and asaiksa paths, of those who are and are no longer under the 
law. Those who attempt to take the latter before the first has been followed to its 
end are certain to lose their way. 

®Cf. TS. VI.1.4.5, SB.1.2.3.5 with Eccrnine’s note (SBE XII.49) and IIIs. 
4.21. 

*Vric is to “ pour out” or “ flood,” and with ati-, to “overflow,” the passive “ to 
be emptied out over ” having often the same value. A superabundance in the source and 
deficiency in the recipient are implied, hence éndtiriktau = minus and plus, pudendum 
muliebre et membrum virile (cf. CALAND on PB. XTX. 3.9). To be “ spent, or emptied 
out, as it were” (riricana iva, PB.IV.10.1 and passim) follows emission: only “as it 
were,” however, in divinis, because “ the Single Season. is never emptied out” (natiricyate, 
AV. VIII. 9. 26). In RV. X. 90.5 the sacrificial Person “is poured out over, i.e. over- 
flows the Earth from East to West” (atyaricyata pascid bhiimim atho purah), cf. 
JUB. I. 54.7 atyaricyata and I. 57.5 ubhayato vava atyaricyata. 
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it is “ by the Sacrifice that the Gods offered up the Sacrifice ” (yajfiena 
yajnam ayajanta devah, RV. X.90.16): we shall see presently why, 
and how correctly Siyana in comment on the last passage says that 
“the Gods ” are “ Prajapati’s breath-forms ” (prdnariipd) , see note 56. 

The sacrificer’s offering up of himself is ritually enacted in various 
ways. The prastara, for example, which represents the sacrificer, is 
thrown into the Fire, he only saving himself from an actual immolation 
by-an invocation of the Fire itself (SB. I. 9.2.17, cf. III. 4. 3.23): one 
who ritually approaches either the household or the sacrificial Fire 
does so reflecting that “That Fire knows that he has come to surrender 
himself to me” (paridém me, SB. II. 4.1.11, ef. IX. 2.1.17, IX. 2. 4. 
15,17, AB.II.3), and if, indeed, he did not expressly make this re- 
nunciation of himself (dtmanah paridém na vadeta), the Fire would 
deprive him of it” (SB. IX.5.1.53).7 

Otherwise stated, “the sacrificer casts himself in the form of seed ® 
(represented by grains of sand)°® into the household Fire (dtmdnam 
... retobhitam sincati, SB. VII. 2.1.6) to ensure his rebirth here on 
earth, and into the sacrificial altar with a view to his rebirth in 
heaven,’° employing verses containing the verb dpyai, “to grow,” ™ 





7 Qui enim voluerit ani suam sal facere, perdet eam, Mark VIII. 35. 

® Just as also, in being initiated, the sacrificer had been made to pass through all 
the stages of insemination, embryonic development in the womb, and birth; see AB. 
I. 8, where we have saretasam ... krtva, “ having made him possessed of seed,” the 
seed from which he will arise as a new man (cf. Eckuart’s “ He who sees me, sees 
my child”). 

® The Kusana coins, notably Kaniska’s, on which the king is shown standing |. with 
his right hand over a small altar, are probably representations of this ritual action, 
and as much as to say that the king has performed the Rajasiiya sacrifice and is, if 
not a God, in any case a ruler by divine sanction. 

10 Sexual intercourse, ritually understood, is a kind of Soma sacrifice (BU. VI. 2. 13, 
VI. 4.3). The household Fire is identified with the wife, of whom one is born again 
here; the sacrificial Fire is the divine womb into which one pours (sificati) himself, 
and from which a solar rebirth ensues. The Comprehensor of this doctrine, making the 
Burnt Offering (agnihotra), has therefore two selves, two inheritances, human and 
divine; but one who offers, not understanding, has but one self, one inheritance, viz. 
the human (JB.I.17.18). “That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit” (John III.6). With the sowing of oneself as seed into 
the Fire and the quickening of this seed by the Breath, cf. Rom. VI.4f. “ We are 
buried with him (Christ) by baptism unto death . . . planted together . . . our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed. ... For he that 
is ‘dead’ is freed from sin. . . . Now if we be dead with Christ we believe that we 
shall also live with him.” 

11 At the full moon offering there are references to the slaying of Vrtra (the moon, 
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and referring to Soma, for “Soma being the Breath” (pranah), he 
thus introduces Breath into the effused seed and so quickens it (SB. 
VII. 3.1. 12, 45, 46) ; the verses (VS. XIT. 112,113) concluding “ grow- 
ing, O Soma, unto immortality, gain thou thy highest glory in the Sky,” 
i.e. that of the Moon (SB. III. 4. 3.13). 

This introduces us to “Soma,” of whom we shall have much to say. 
For he too, King Soma, is the victim: Agni the eater, Soma the food 
here below, the Sun the eater, the Moon his food and oblation above 
(SB. XI. 1.6.19, X.6.2.1-4 and passim). We cannot pursue this re- 
lationship here at full length except to say that “ when eater and food 
(adya = purodasa, sacrificial cake) unite (whhayam samdgacchati) , it 
is called the eater, not the food” (ib. 1), i.e. there is an assimilation 
in both senses of the word; that this assimilation is also the marriage 
effected on the night before the new moon’s rising (amdvdsya, “ co- 
habitation,” ?? Panini III.1.122) when she enters into (pravigati) 
him (JUB. I. 33. 6); that the Sun and Moon are the divine and human 
worlds, Orn and Vac (JUB. III. 13,14), and again, that the Sun is 
Indra, the Moon Vrtra, whom he swallows on that night, before the 
new moon appears (SB. I. 6.4.18, 19). It appears, indeed, from a cor- 
relation of this passage with 7b. II. 4, 4.17-19, that Vrtra is the solar 
Indra’s bride, cf. RV. X. 85. 29 where the Sun’s bride, who enters into 
him (visati patim) is originally ophidian, acquiring feet only on her 


marriage (as in the marriage of a mermaid to a human); and that 
there are more ways than one of “ killing ” a dragon. All this expresses 
the relationship of the Breath to the “ elemental self,” Eros to Psyche, 
the “Spirit” to the “soul” and is paralleled in Meister Eckhart’s 
“The soul, in hot pursuit of God, becomes absorbed in him, just as 
the Sun will swallow up and dout the Dawn” (Evans ed. I. 292, cf. 


§B. I. 6.4.18) “because Indra smote Vrtra with the full moon offering. In that they 
have references to waxing at the new moon offering, it is because then the moon passes 
away (ksapam .. . gacchati) and verily thus does he cause it to grow and wax” 
(KB. III. 5). 

12Sun and Moon, Breath and Substance, are a progenitive pair (Prasna Up. I. 4, 5, 
ef. Plutarch, Moralia, 368 D). Their marriage is probably implied in RV. X. 85.18, 19 
(cf. Macponeti, Vedic Index, s.v. candra), and by the word amdavasya itself. For 
comparative material cf. Srecke, Liebesgeschichte Himmels, 1892. Love and Death are 
one person. There are inseparable connections between initiation, marriage and death 
and assimilation; the word “ marriage ” itself stems to contain *mer (Skr. mr, to die, 
cf. maryah, marriageable youth); and very many of the words used in our texts with 
respect to the unification of the many in the one imply both death and marriage, e. g. 
api-i, eko bhi, sambhi, satngam, samdha; cf. Tedéw to be perfected, be married, die. 
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Dante, Paradiso, XXVII, 136-138) ,1* who is herself a “ snake ” (apdd) 
in the beginning (RV.I. 152.3, VI. 59.6). 

Into the details of the Soma Sacrifice (an indispensible part of the 
Agnihotra, oblation to Agni, burnt-offering), we need not enter here, 
except to remind ourselves that the shoots (amsu) of the Soma plant, 
or any plant that represents Soma and of which the stems or fruits 
are used, are “ pressed” (suta), i.e. crushed and ground, and that 
the strained and purified juice is offered in the Fire, and also partaken 
of by the priests and the sacrificer. There is a real analogy of the 
Soma mill to the wine-press, and of Soma juice to the “ pure blood 
of the grape” (Deut. XXXII. 14) and of the rite to the “ drink offer- 
ing ” of the wine in the Fire (Lev. XXIII. 14), noster deus consumens 
(Deut. IV. 24): and of the slaying of Soma to the killing of the grain 
when it is threshed and ground. According to Plutarch (Moralia 353) 
the Egyptians thought of wine as “ the blood of those who had once 
battled against the Gods, and from whom when they had fallen and 
had been mingled with the earth, they believed vines to have sprung.” 

As to this last, “ Barley stalks are Soma stems” (SB. XII. 7.3.13); 
“ Barley is Varunya ” (SB. XIII. 3. 8. 5) ,14 as was Soma tied up before 
his pressing (TS. VI. 1. 11. 2, 5) ; and brandy (surd, fermented liquor pre- 
pared from rice and barley) is one of the substances that can be made 
to be Soma by rites of transubstantiation (SB. XII.7.3.11). The 
grains contain the sacrificial essence (medha) that had been in Man 
(purusa, cf. RV. X.90), from which it passed to the horse, etc., and 
finally into the Earth whence it is regained by digging (cultivation). 
The grain is threshed, husked, winnowed, and ground. In the kneading 
and cooking the sacrificial cake (pwroddsa) acquires the animal quali- 
ties of hair, skin, flesh, bone and marrow, and “ the Man whom they 
had offered up becomes a mock-man” (kimrpurusa) 1° The cake be- 


18 Cf. my “ Two Passages in Dante’s Paradiso,” in Speculum, XII, 1936; and “ The 
Rape of a Nagi,” in MFA. Bulletin, 209, June 1937. 

14 For the inauspiciousness of Varuna’s uncultivated barley (cf. “wild oats”) cf. 
KB. V.3 (those who eat of it are Varuna’s prisoners); RV. VII.18. 5-10 (the yavasa 
of the unherded kine), and per contra the Aryan barley that the liberated kine enjoy, 
RV. X. 27.8. 

The agricultural symbolism survives in our word “culture.” The rocky ground of 
the soul must be opened up if it is to yield fruit; and this is a matter'of spadework 
and sweat. Cf. Philo I.48 (on Genesis II. 4,5), Mind as the laborer in the field of 
sense perception. 

15 Analogous to the mock man (kimpurusa, anaddha-purusa) made “ in the place of 
aman” (Sayana, purusasthane) , and no doubt in human form, to represent the chthonic 
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comes the sacrificial animal, and contains the sacrificial essence of the 
former animal victims. It can hardly be doubted that, like our 
“ gingerbread men,” the cake was made in the shape of a man.’* The 
whole procedure is expressly equated with the sacrifice of a living 
victim; the threshing and grinding are, like the slaying of Vrtra and 
Soma, sins requiring expiation; the flour that has been “killed” by 
the mortar and pestle and millstones is ritually quickened in order 
that the Gods may be given the “living food” *” they require (SB. 
I. 1. 4. 6-I. 2. 3.9 and AB. II. 8, 9). The traces of the passion of the 
“ Vegetation Spirit ” survive in popular ** agricultural rites all over the 
world, and notably in the words of the song “John Barleycorn,” 
whose awns, like those of the rice in AB.II.9 are his “ beard,” the 
mark of his manhood, and who, although they treat him so “ barbar- 
ously,” springs up again. 

The polarity of Soma is like Agni’s. The Soma when bought and 
tied up (in the form of a man, to represent the sacrificer himself, SB. 
III. 3.2.18) is of Varuna’s nature, and must be made to be a Friend 


(purisya) Agni (SB. VI. 3. 1.24, 3.8.4, 4.4.14) and “heaped up for to be the sacri- 
ficial essence, to be food” (ciyamaéna ... medhayety annayeti, SB. VII. 5. 2. $2). 

The untamed soul is indeed a kitnpurusa, a mockery of the real Man. 

1° The shape of the sacrificial cake may depend on the context. In SB. III. 8.3.1 
the puroddsa is certainly a round cake, representing a man’s head, or rather face, 
and the Sun’s disk; seven other cakes, representing the “seven breaths” (ears, eyes, 
nostrils and mouth) are arranged about it to complete it. As these “breaths” are 
also “ glories” (Sriyah), this is made the basis of the hermeneutic etymology of 
“head ” (siras). Cf. Philo, 1.29 (xedad) ... éwrd xpHrat, dvoly dpOaduois, etc.) and 
1.33 (mpécwror, @v0a trav aicOncewv Srémos, etc.) cf. 1.51 (év mpocwry ras alcdjoes 
€5nutopyet). Philo’s says that the divine power is infused “ by means of the median 
breath ” (5:4 rot wécouv mvevparos); this median breath is precisely the madhyamah 
prinah and madhye vimana of the Aranyakas and Upanisads. 

17 Qn the “ living food ” of the Gods cf. JAOS 60, 1941, p. 55, note 26. 

**Tt may be noted that lokyam in AB.II.9 is not “the people’s” (Kerra), but 
“ conducive to the sacrificer’s world,” i.e. the “ world” (lokah) of SB. X. 5.2.12, X. 5. 
4.16, KB. VIII. 3, BU. I. 4. 15, I. 5.17, MU. VI. 24, etc., i.e. the world of the Self, 
world of the Gods, Brahmaloka, heaven. 

Popular agricultural rites are no more, generally speaking, of popular origin than are 
the narrative forms of folk-lore. It is a mistake to suppose that scripture ever makes 
use of “ old folklore ideas pressed into its service” (Kerru, Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 251, 
note 5). On the contrary, as Professor Mircea Eliade has very justly observed, “ La 
mémoire collective conserve . . . des symboles archaiques d’essence purement méta- 
physique. . . . La mémoire populaire conserve surtout les symboles qui se rapportent 
& des ‘ théories’ méme si ces théories ne sont plus comprises” (“Les livres populaires 
dans la littérature roumaine,” in Zalmozis II, 1939 [1941], p. 78). Cf. my “ Primitive 
Mentality” in Q.J. Myth. Soc., XXXI, 1940. 
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(Mitra) with the words “ Come unto us as the Friend (Mitra), creat- 
ing firm friendships,” he says, “for pacification” (sdntyai, TS. VI. 1. 
11).1° It must never be forgotten that “Soma was Vrtra” (SB. III. 
4.7.13, III. 9.4.2, IV. 4.3.4), and it needs no proof here that Vrtra = 
Ahi, Papman, etc. Accordingly, “ Even as Ahi from his inveterated 
skin, so (from the bruised shoots) streams the yellow rain, prancing 
like a horse” (RV. IX. 86.44), “ Even as Makha thou, Soma, goest 
prancing to the filter” (RV. IX. 20.7) .2° “The Sun, indeed, is Indra, 
and that Moon none but Vrtra,” and on the new-moon night he, Indra 
completely destroys him, leaving nothing remaining; when the Sun 
devours (grasitvd) him,” he sucks him dry and spits him out (tam 
nidhivya nirasyati); and having been sucked out (dhitah), he grows 
again (sa punar dpydyate); and whoever is a Comprehensor of this 
(myth or doctrine) in the same way overcomes all Evil (pdpman), 
leaving naught of it remaining” (SB. I. 6.4. 13, 19, 20, ef. TS. II. 5. 2. 
4, 5 and JUB. 1.33.6). The stone, in fact, with which Soma is pressed 
and slain is identified with the Sun (Aditya Vivasvant, SB. III. 9. 4, 8), 
what is enacted here corresponding to what is done there. And as in 
divinis (adhidevatam) and in the ritual mimesis, so “ within you” 
(adhydtmam): the powers of the soul (sight, hearing, etc.) that are 
Brahma’s immanent forms are called his “ swallow ” or “ sink” (giri) ; 
and conversely the Comprehensor of this himself “swallows” or 


“sinks” (girati) the hateful, evil foe (dvisantam papmdnam bhra- 
trvyam = Vrtra) ,”* and “ becomes with Self” (bhavaty dtmand) , and 


7° See Appendix T. 

2°Tt is the general rule that the Adityas have been originally Serpents, and have 
vanquished Death by the sloughing of their inveterated skins (PB. XXV.14.4). Cf. 
the procession (uddsarpani) of the sarparsir mantrakrtah . . . Gsivisah Arbuda in AB. 
VI. 1; it is curious that just as Soma is strangled with a turban (usnisa) , SB. III. 2. 18, 
so Arbuda (whose glance is baleful) is blindfolded with a turban in AB. On Soma’s 
“ prancing” or “ playing” (kridd) cf. my “Lila” in JAOS 60, 1941. 

21 As Brhaspati “eats” (ddat) Vala, RV. X.68.6. Cf. note 72. 

22 When Indra casts his bolt “ at the evil hateful foe ” (papmane dvisate bhrétrvydya) 
it is “ Vrtra the Evil One” (vrtram paipmdnam) that he smites (SB. IV. 38.3.5): 
“ brotherhood ” expressing “enemy ” because the Asuras are the “elder brothers” of 
the Devas (jyestha, “elder,” from Vjyd, to “ oppress.” We have argued elsewhere 
(Spiritual Authority and Temporal Power in the Early Indian Theory of Government, 
to appear immediately as an AOS. Monograph, note 22) that throughout the sacrificial 
texts the “Enemy” is primarily Vrtra, Papman, Mrtyu (Buddhist Mara, Papivant) 
and that any application of the formulae to other and human enemies is always second- 
ary; that it is only when the King has overcome his own Devil that he is empowered 
to overcome other devilish rebels. Keith is clearly right in saying that a magical 
application of the rites is foreign to the Rigveda, but as certainly wrong in saying that 
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like Brahma “ one whose evil foe is as refuse ” (pardsya, a thing to be 
cast out, spit out, rejected or refused) (AA.II.1.8); the cycle is re- 
versed and completed when in sleep (or in samddhi or at death) the 
Breath (pranah, immanent deity, Sun, Brahma) itself “ swallows up ” 
(jagéra) the “four great selves,” ** viz. these same powers of sight, 
hearing, etc. (JUB. III. 2). 

So also in terms of the animal sacrifice offered to Agnisomau, who 
when they have been united, jointly “ overcome the sacrificer,” who 
is born in debt to Death (SB. III. 6.2.16) and is only redeemed by 
the actual victim, “Or rather (i.e. more truly), they say: ‘ Unto 
Agnisomau Indra slew Vrtra’” (TS. VI. 1.11.6; similarly SB. III. 
8.4.21). Thus “ransoming self by self” (KB. XIII. 3)2° “ by self he 
enters into Self” (Vs. XX XII.11). The like holds good in terms of 
the supplementary sacrifice of the Cake (puroddsa), which contains 
the sacrificial property (medha) that was originally in the human 
victim (SB.I.1.4.8,9; III. 8.3. 1-3). 

Or rather, it is not Soma himself, but only his evil (pdépman) that is 
slain (SB. III. 9.4.17,18).2* For “Soma is the Regnum” (ksatra, 


“the sacrifice in the Brahmanas is a piece of magic pure and simple” (Rel. and Phil. 
of the Veda, p. 454). 

*° The breaths or powers of the soul are so many “selves” or “persons” (the 
seeing man, the hearing man, etc.), but act unanimously as the man himself, for or 
against his real Self, the Breath, their Head and Leader (AA. II. 3. 5,6, III. 2.1, JUB. 
IV. 7.4, CU. VIII. 12.4 f., Kaus. Up. III. 2,8, IV.21), source and last end. 

*4Not as Kerra renders it (against the Commentary) “by Agni and Soma,” but 
for them because they are in Vrtra, from whom they can escape only when Indra 
makes him yawn (TS.II.5.2.3,4) only when “Indra forced the Engulfer to dis- 
gorge, compelled the panting Danava” (jigartim indro apajaguranah prati svasantam 
danavam han, RV. V.29.4, cf. VIII.21.11 svasantam, and note Vévas, Sus, in 
i Susna ”), Vrtra is the Sacrifice; it is in the same way that Indra and Agni are 
brought forth from the Person, the Sacrifice, in RV. X.90.13, and that “as from a 
fire laid with damp fuel . . . so from this great being (bhita, viz. dtman) were the 
Vedas, worlds and all things breathed forth” (nisvasitam, BU.IV. 5.11, MU. VI. 32, 
cf. JUB.1. 47.3 “The All, that is his breathing forth”). Beyond all question the 
“Great Being” from whom all these things are breathed out is the Vrtra from whose 
mouth (when Indra made him yawn) “ went forth all Gods, all sciences, all glory, all 
food, all weal” leaving him drained (SB. I. 6. 3.15.16); just as Sesa (yad asisyata, 
see Appendix II) = Atman, so here also Atman, Mahabhita = Vrtra. For just as “ Him 
being One they call by many names” (RV.I. 164.46, etc.), so the one Urmythos 
(bhavavrtta, Genesis) has been told and retold in many ways, and that not only in 
India, but all over the world where “in den verschiedenen Kulturen findet man die 
Dialekte der einen Geistessprache ” (Jeremias, Altorientalische Geisteskultur, Vorwort) . 

Ct. hey. © 4. 

#6“ That the body of sin might be destroyed,” Rom. VI. 6. 
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SB. V. 3.5.8); and it is precisely that he may be enthroned, and rule 
indeed, that he is “slain” (SB.III.3.2.6). The guilt from which 
Soma is cleansed is that he oppressed Brhaspati, his Purohita, or that 
he was even capable of thinking of such a thing (SB. [V. 1.2.4); his 
passion is an assimilation to and a marital reunion with the Sacerdotum. 
The whole pattern underlies and is reflected in the rites of royal initia- 
tion (rdjasiya = varuna-sava) — This man is your king, Soma the 
king of us Brahmans” (VS. X. 18). The prince dies that the king may 
be born of him; there remains no evil, nothing of his Varunya nature 
in the king; it is not himself but his evil that is killed. The beating 
with sticks (SB. V.4.4.7) may be compared to the pressing of Soma 
and to the threshing of grain by which it is separated from the husks. 
As Indra slew Vrtra, so the king overcomes his own hateful, evil foe 
(SB. V. 2.3.7). 

In the beginning, Indra overcomes Vrtra for the sake of Agni and 
Soma, whom he has swallowed; in the Sacrifice Agni and Soma over- 
come the sacrificer, or rather what in him is of Vrtra’s nature, and so 
the circle is completed. Thus: Tvastr cast the residue (yad asigyata)?" 
of the Soma upon his sacrificial Fire, saying “ Wax great as Indra’s 
foe.” Then, “ whether it was what was falling (pravanam, lit ‘on the 
slope ’)** or what was on the Fire (adhy agneh), that coming into 
being (sa sambhavan, i.e. as Vrtra) overcame (abhisamabhavat) Agni 
and Soma,” and then Vrtra “ waxed ” and, as his name implies, “ en- 


veloped ” (avrnot) these worlds (TS.II. 4.12, cf. II. 5.2). Whereas 
in the Sacrifice “ they bring forward the Soma (juice), and when he is 
established in Agni (the regnum in the sacerdotum), they coexisting 
(sambhavantau) overcome (abhisambhavatah) the sacrificer 7° (repre- 


*" Yad asisyata = esa, see Appendix II. 

2° Cf. RV. IX.17.1, pra nimnena, Sayana pravanena. 

2°“ The initiate enters the jaws of Agnisomau; in that on the fast day he offers a 
victim to them, this is a redemption of himself” (KB. X.3). Similarly SB. III. 3. 4.21, 
and III. 6. 3.19 where “ the initiated is the oblation offered to the Gods” (havir vd’esa 
devanam bhavati), i.e. their food, and must redeem himself from Soma, that is to 
say from Varuna’s noose (ib. 20), or curse (III. 3.2.2), for Soma was Varunya; in 
other words from the jaws of Death into which the sacrificer would be swallowed up 
at every stage of the sacrifice if he did not in one way or another redeem himself. The 
Soma sacrifice is a “ mysterious rite” (gambhiram adhvaram, SB. III. 9.4.5 adhvara, 
lit. “ not-a-slaying,” no doubt referring to the nature of the sacrifice, in which the 
victim is slain but revivified, and the sacrificer would die were he not redeemed), 
“Such, indeed are the forests and ravines of the sacrifice (yajndranyani yajna-ksatrani 
[? for khatrani]) . . . and if any enter into them ignorantly, then hunger and thirst, 
ill-doers and devils harass them . . . but if Comprehensors enter into them, they pass 
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sented by the victim, ib. VI. 6.9.2 etc.). Now the initiate (diksitah) 
has been hitherto holding himself in readiness to serve as the sacrificial 
essence; but (eva) in that Agni and Soma receive a victim, that is his 
redemption. ... Or, rather (i.e. more truly) they say: ‘Indra smote 
Vrtra for Agni and Soma.’ Inasmuch as the sacrificer offers up a vic- 
tim to Agni and Soma, it verily becomes ‘his Vrtra-slayer’” (vdr- 
traghna evdsya sa, TS. VI.1.11.6). The Comprehensor who offers 
the full and new moon offering does so with Indra (TS.II. 5.4.1); as 
Indra repelled Vrtra, the Evil One, by the new moon offering, so does 
the sacrificer (SB. VI.2.2.19). “Agni, the Lord of the operation, 
makes him who has slain his Vrtra to operate (sacrifice) for a year; 
thereafter he may sacrifice at will” (TS. II. 5.4.5). “At will”; for 
when the purpose of the Sacrifice has been accomplished, there is 
nothing more that must be done; such an one is now a kamdcarin, he 
is no longer under the law but delivered from the law of obedience to 
that of liberty and to whom it can be safely said, Lo mai piacere omai 
prende per duce. The Buddha no longer makes burnt offering (as he 
had done in former states of being) , he does what he likes (kamakaro, 
Sn. 350) just because he has overcome and dispossest his Vrtra. 

The word giri (AA.II.1.8), rendered above by “swallow” (n.) 
lends itself to a far-reaching exegesis. Keith translates it by “ hiding 
place ” (of Brahma), and in a note says very rightly that “ It is called 
girt, because prana is swallowed up and hidden by the other senses.” *° 
In a note on AA. IT.2.1 he adds “ The sun and prdna are as usual 
identified, the one being the adhidaivatam, the other the adhydtman 
representation. The former attracts the vision, the latter impels the 
body.” * It is, in fact, within us that the deity is “ hidden” (guhd 


on from one task to another, as from one stream to another, from one refuge to another, 
and obtain well-being, the world of heaven ” (SB. XII. 2.3.12); “ Dangerous are the 
ways between heaven and earth” (SB. IT. 3. 4.37), “ The sacrifice is razor-edged, and 
swiftly he (who sacrifices) becometh holy or he perishes” (punyo va bhavati pra va 
miyate, TS. II. 5. 5.6). 

50 The “other senses” (sight, hearing, etc.) identified with the giri of Brahma are 
extensions or sendings (prahitah, AA.II.1.5 =hitah, Upanisads passim, guhdasayd 
nihitah in Mund. Up. II.1.8, prativihitah in Kaus. Up. III. 5 and as the istani of the 
Rsis are vihitani, RV. I. 164.15 and the Maruts hitah in I.166.3) of the central 
Breath (pranah) or Spirit (dtman) from which they originate and to which they 
return. Hence his name of “Grtsamada”: grtsa, “greedy” because as pranah he 
breathes in and as madah, “ pleasure,” he as apanah he breathes out these powers 
(AA. IL.2.1). That is, God is swallowed up in us when he proceeds, and we in him 


when he recedes. 
31“ The Sun’s body is seen by everyone, its soul by no one. And the same is true 
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nihitam, passim), there that the Vedic rsayah sought him by his 
tracks, there in the heart that the “hidden Sun” (siéryam gilham, 
RV. V. 40. 6, etc.) is to be “found.” “ For this in ourself is hidden 
(guhadhydtmam) , these deities (the breaths) ; but manifest in divinis” 
(avir adhidaivatam, AA.I.3.3), speech being “ manifest ” as Agni, 
vision as the Sun, etc. (AA.II.1.5, etc.). These are the “two forms 
of Brahma, the formed (mirta, i. e. visible) and the unformed (amirta) 
... presented (sat) and immanent” (tya) ,*? respectively the visible 
Sun disk and the eye, and the unseen Persons in the disk and in the 
eye (BU.II. 3). 

With giri (V gir, “ swallow”) compare grha (\/grah, “ grasp”); 
both imply enclosures, resorts, a being within something. At the same 
time giri is “ mountain ”; and garta (from the same root) both “ seat ” 
and “ grave” (one can be “ swallowed up ” in either). The semantics 
is paralleled in G. Berg, “ mountain ” and its cognates E. barrow, (1) 
“hill” and (2) “burial mound,” burgh, “ town,” borough, and finally 
bury; cf. Skr. stapa, (1) “ top,” “ height ” and (2) burial mound. We 
are then, the “ mountain ” in which God is “ buried,” just as a church 
or a stupa, and the world itself, are his tomb and the “ cave” ** into 


of the soul of any other body . . . embracing all the senses of the body, but only 
knowable by the mind . . . Soul (as charioteer) drives the Sun about ... (and) 
moves us about in all ways,” Plato, Laws 898 D-899 A), cf. AV. X.8.14 “Him all 
see with the eye, not all know with the mind,” and for the “ chariot ” (bodily vehicle) 
MU. IL. 6 etc. 

°2? Tya is not “ yonder” (Hume); it is the manifested God, the visible Sun that is 
“ yonder ”; tya, as the following verses show, refers to the transcendent principle that 
is invisibly in the Sun and within you. Cf. tyasya = mama in BU.I. 8. 24. 

*3 Cf. Plato’s “ Cave,” and the “ cavernous ” quality of early traditional architecture, 
floor, space and roof corresponding to earth, air and sky equally in a cavern and in a 
chamber, cf. guhd, “cave,” “hiding place,” and “hut.” Brahma is indeed guhyam 
(KU. V.6) the spirit nthito guhédyam (KU.II.20), “hidden” in us, as a “cave- 
dweller.” 

That God is “buried” in us underlies the Vedic metaphor of digging for hidden 
treasure and that of mining in MU. VI.29. The powers of the soul (THs yuxis 
duvdpuers, which Hermes calls da(uoves, XVI, 14f.) are “elementals” (bhitah), and 
their concern is with the “elements’ (bhitdni) or “ores” (dhadtavah). Bhitah, 
“beings,” are likewise elves, sprites (spirits), fairies or dwarfs, who may be either 
good or evil; it is not without reason that these beings, the Sidhe for example, are so 
often thought of as living in “ fairy mounds,” or when the “little people ” are thought 
of as dwarfs or gnomes, then in mountains. The head and leader of these psychic 
Bergleute, thought of as dwarfs is himself the immanent Dwarf, Vamadeva, Vamana, 
the “Dwarf enthroned in the midst whom all the Gods serve (madhye vimanam 
Gsinam visve deva upadsate, KU.V.8); the “Gods,” in accordance with Sankara’s 
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which he descends for our awakening (MU.II.6 pratibodhandya, cf. 
AV. XI. 4.15 (jinvasyatha). What all this leads to, bearing in mind 
that both the Maruts and Soma shoots are equated with the “ breaths ” 
(SB. IX. 3.1.7, AB. III. 16 and TS. VI. 4. 4. 4), is the probability that 
giri in RV., although translateable by “mountain,” is really rather 
“cave” (guhd) than mountain,” and giristha “in the mountain ” 
rather than upon it, and tantamount to dtmastha (KU. V.12, MU. 
III. 2): notably in RV. VIII. 94.12 where the Marut host is giristha 
and IX. 85.12 and V.43.4 where Soma and Soma juice (rasa) are 
giristha. Just the same is implied in RV. V.85.2 where Varuna is 
said to have put “ Counsel in hearts, Agni in the waters, the Sun in 
the sky and Soma in the rock” (adrau, Sayana parvate) 5+ “The 


inevitable explanation, being the powers of the soul (“ vision, etc.,” i.e. the “ breaths) , 
bringing tribute (balim upaharantah) to their head, the “ Other One” of verse 5, who 
is beyond all question the median “ Breath,” as is explicit in AA.II.2.1. Thus the 
dwarves and gnomes of the European tradition, digging for treasure in the mountains, 
are the projected images and trace in folklore of our own elemental powers. In one 
of our best known Marchen, the formulation is very precise; it is the natural function 
of the “seven dwarfs” to serve and protect Snowwhite, who is herself Psyche; Snow- 
white is poisoned by the “ fruit of the tree,” and that this is the tree of good and evil 
is clear from the fact that the apple is parti-poisonous and parti-wholesome. [The 
fruit of the tree is wholesome for those who eat to live, but deadly for those who 
live to eat. Cf. SB.II.4.2.1-6.] Of themselves the dwarfs can protect, but cannot 
heal her; this is done by the solar hero, a “ Prince ‘Charming ” [i.e., in the full sense 
of the word, “ enchanting ”; the solar Hero is the master of enchantment. Blessed are 
those whom this magician enchants] and it is only when the tasted apple falls from 
her lips that she awakens from her deadly sleep. 

In an alternative symbolism the cave becomes a laboratory and the workers alchemists 
seeking for the philosopher’s stone; or a smithy in which ores are refined and beaten 
into shape,—“ as a goldsmith taking a piece of gold draws out of it (tanute, Vtan, also 
to sacrifice and to propagate) another, newer and fairer form, so the Spirit .. .” (BU. 
IV. 4.4). 

*4Tn this context adrau is, like the other words hrtsu, etc., a locative of place in: 
In TS. VI. 1.11 where the text is cited, Keith renders rightly “in the hill.” In the same 
way Soma is “shut up in the rock” (asndpinaddham, RV. X.68.8); and in JUB. 
IV. 5.2 asnasu somo raja is rendered rightly by Oertel “in the stones king Soma.” 
In SB. III. 4.3.13 and III.9.4.2 we are reminded that “Soma was Vrtra” (= Ahi, 
described in RV. I. 32.2 as “ having his lair in the mountain,” parvate sisraydnam, i.e. 
in a cave; one recalls that dragons always live in caves, and not on mountain tops) 
and told that “Soma’s body (‘body’ is that in which the subject lives) was the 
mountains and the rocks (tasyaitacchariram yad giriyo yad asménas), thence is born 
that plant called ‘ Usana’ (tad esosind naémausadhir jayate) . . . , which they collect 
thence and press” (tém etad ahrtyabhisunvanti). We naturally think of plants as 
growing on mountains, and so they do; but things are born from what contained them, 


v4 
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Soma oblation . .. is incorporeal ” (AB. II. 14). No wonder that “ Of 
him the Brahmans understand by ‘Soma’ none ever tastes, none 
tastes who dwells on earth” (RV. X. 85. 3, 4). 

Soma’s death is his procession; he is slain in the same sense that 
every initiand, homo moriturus, dies, to be born again. “A man is 
unborn insofar as he does not sacrifice” (JUB. III. 14. 8), to sacrifice 
is to be born (KB. XV.3), Vrtra’s slaughter is Indra’s birth (as 
Mahendra, SB. I.6.4.21). The sacrificer, participating in Soma’s 
passion, is born again of the sacrificial Fire in the sense that “ Except 
a man be born again .. .” and “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die...” (John III. 3 and XII. 24). 

We observed that Yama “gave up,” or much more literally “emptied 
out” (arirecit) his body. In the same way the Person, the One whom 
the Gods make manifold, is said to have been poured out completely, 
or have been “all emptied out” (aty aricyata, RV. X. 90.5, Sayana 
atirikto’bhiat) ; it is often stated that Prajapati, desiring to be many, 
and emanating offspring (prajé srstvd), was emptied out (riricdnah, 
SB. III.9.1.2 and passim). In the same way Vrtra, in whom the 
streams had been covered up (RV. VII. 100.7), and from whom Indra 
and Visnu win “that by which he is these worlds” (TS. II. 4.12), is 


plants are in the earth before they spring up. Sayana’s commentary, moreover, makes 
it clear that by “mountains” are to be understood “beings” (soma-sarira-bhitesu 

. . atas tim eva girdév utpannim . . . abhisunvanti), i.e. the Soma = bhitdtman, as 
in MU. VI. 10 cited below; and that the plant that is actually collected is “ not really 
Soma” (na siksét somam), but only ritually made to be Soma. Thus Vrtra (= Vala) 
is the rock that Indra smites and from which Indra (or Brhaspati or both) releases 
cattle, streams and all those things that had been covered up and hidden away (vrtam 
= verbergt, verhiillt, “hilled”) in the beginning. 

Not only then is giri (mountain) to be connected with gir to “swallow” (not gir 
to “sing) but there can be no doubt Indian hermeneutists connected asman (and 
doubtless asna) with as to “eat”; e.g. Mahidhara glosses VS. XVII.1 asman by 
asnatity, asma; he asman, sarvabhaksaka agne. In AV. XVIII. 4. 54 asmannainam adhi- 
patyam jiyama, Wuitney renders asman by “stone” but Béuturnck and Rots by 
“Esser.” The hermeneutist might in the same way derive adri from ad to “eat.” I 
by no means assert that all these hermeneia are etymologically valid; what they never- 
theless point to is that early man (the troglodyte) thought of a mountain as a place 
to live, not on, but mm, and as a depositary of treasure; a manner of thinking that 
survives in the concept of the “house” which is not that of a solid mass but that 
of a “dome” (dama) in which things are housed and hidden, and in which, indeed, 
the owner himself is “ swallowed ” up when he enters its doorway (mukham = ostium) 
disappearing when he “ goes home” (astam gacchati) and reappearing when he comes 
out of doors (pradur bhavati). We are such “ houses.” 
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like a leather bottle “ drained ” (nispitah) ** of his contents (SB. I. 6. 
3.16); just as, conversely, in “ sleep ” these same powers are “ drunk 
in” (dpité bhavanti) by the Breath (SB. X.5.2.14-15). That all 
This (Universe) was in Vrtra is the very raison @’étre of the Sacrifice 
(SB. V. 5.5.1). 

All this is reflected in the ritual, as if in a mirror, inversely. Whereas 
Prajapati divides himself, pours out his offspring, makes himself many 
and enters into us in whom he is swallowed up and hidden, so in his 
turn the sacrificer “draws in (uddhrtya, hr) these breaths with 
Om, and sacrifices them in the Fire without evil” (MU. VI. 26). As 
Prajapati “emanated offspring, and thought himself emptied out ” 
(riricdno’manyata) , so “ the sacrificer as it were emanates offspring 
and is thereupon emptied out as it were ” (riricdna iva, TS. VI. 6.5.1): 
“With his whole mind, his whole self (sarvenevdétmand) , indeed, the 
initiate (diksitah) assembles (sambharati) and would collect (sam 
ca jthirsati, hr) the Sacrifice; his self, as it were, is emptied out ” 
(riricdna ivatma bhavati, SB. III. 8.1. 2, KB. X. 3). That the sacrificer 
thus “ collects ” (samharati,\/ hr) himself is the active equivalent on 
his part of what is done to him by the Spiritual Self itself at death (or 
in sleep, or in samddhi) when the breaths (prandah, i.e. indriydni, ris 
yryqs Suvdpes) unite with it (abhisamdyanti) and it, taking complete 
possession of those measures of fire ** (etd tejo-mdtrah samabhydda- 
dano’) descends into the heart (hrdayam evdnvakrémati)*" ... (and 
thus) striking down the body, dispelling its ignorance, collects itself 
(dtmaénam samharati) in order to pass on” (BU.IV.4.1,3);** the 


°° As the powers of the soul are “drunk in” (dpitah) in SB. X. 5.2.12 when they 
“enter into” (apiyanti, Kaus. Up. III.3 etc.) the Breath in “sleep,” in samédhi or 
at death. 

The roots api (go in to), dpi (drink in), dp (possess), dpyai (swell) must be very 
carefully distinguished in all texts having to do with the procession and recession of 
the powers of the soul; in AV. X.8.5 Waurrney’s Index is certainly wrong in reading 
dpitvam, LANMANN right in reading apitvam. 

8° The breaths or “sense powers” are “ fires.” Cf. the “ measures of fire” in MU. 
VI.35, and Heracleitus fr. xx. 

*7 As in SB. X. 5.2, where the ‘epds duos of Indra and Indrani (Psyche, the sum of 
the indriydni, as Saci is the person of Indra’s sacih, Sri the person of many ériyah, 
and in Buddhist contexts Sudhamma = sudhammé, cf. Victoria, properly n. pl. of victor, 
but as a person f.) is consummated in the heart. 

*8In this whole context (BU.IV.4.1-7) it is especially important to bear in mind 
that He who is the only seer, only hearer, only thinker, only comprehensor in us 
(BU. III. 7.28), he who wanders from womb to womb (AV. X. 8.18), the charioteer 
who sets us agoing (MU.II.6 etc.), is by the same token the only transmigrant; as 
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equivalent on his part of what is done by the departing breath 
(pranah) when it “ extracts” (samvurh, BU. VI. 1.13) or “ impresses ” 
(samkhid, CU. ¥.1.2, i.e. “levies”) the breaths, as a horse might 
tear out the pegs by which it is tethered. 

This takes place in any case when “ the dust returns to the dust as 
it was: and the spirit unto God who gave it” (Eccl. XII.'7) 2° The 
burning question for us is, “ In whom, when I go forth, shall I be going 
forth? On whose ground shall I be standing?” (Prasna Up. VI. 3) .*° 
Shall I be collected or shall I collect myself? Shall I be passively 
repossest or actively self-possest? “ Whoever departs from this world, 
not having seen his very own world (svam lokam adrstvd) ,** he un- 
aware of it no more profits than one might from the Vedas unrecited 
or a deed undone” (BU.I. 4.15); whereas “One who knows that 
contemplative, ageless, youthful Self has nothing to fear from death ” 
(AV. X. 8. 44). 

The relationship of the breaths to the Breath, like that of the 
Maruts (identified with the breaths in SB. IX.3.1.7, etc.), is that 
of subjects (visah, sudh) to their king or duke. They are, accordingly, 
his legitimate “food,” he lives on them. They are, in fact, his 
“ divisions.” As he (Bhagavan), distributing his powers, divides him- 
self (dtmdnam vibhajya, passim) in them; so are they his devoted 
supporters (bhaktah) in that it is theirs to “ support ” him, in every 
sense of the word, but especially inasmuch as it is theirs to render 
him his “share” (bhdgam). This feudal relationship is repeatedly 
stated in the words “ We are thine and thou art ours” (RV. VIII. 92. 
32, BU. IV. 4. 37, etc., cf. Plato, Laws, 904B). That they “feed” 
him is constantly stated in the phrase, “they bring him tribute” 
(balim haranti or bharanti) 4* In BU. VI.1.3, when the superiority 


Sankara puts it, “ Of a truth, the Lord is the only transmigrant” (satyam, nesvardd 
anyah samsdarin, Br. Sitra Bhasya 1.1.5). Neither in the Brahmanical nor in the Pali 
Buddhist texts can any doctrine of the “reincarnation” of an individual be found, 
except in the sense that a man is reborn in his children. 

8° The spirit (akh) is for heaven, the body (khet) for the earth” (Srerue, Saqqarah 
Pyramid Texts, 474): to become this akh, or ka, at death, is to become a God, an 
Immortal (Moret, Civilization of the Nile, pp. 169, 182, 1838). 

“9 Cf. the answers in CU. III.14.4, Kaus. Up. II.14 and Prasna Up. IV.7 and cf. 
AV. X.8.44. The resurrection is the “ Birth out of doubt ” of SB. II. 2. 4. 9, and accord- 
ing to Faith, JUB. III. 11. 7. 

*1 See Note 18, first paragraph. 

42 AV. X.7.39 yasmai devah sada balim haranti; X.8.15 mahadyaksam (Brahma) 
. . . tasmai balim rastrabhrto bharanti; XI. 4.19 praja ima balim haraén; Kaus. Up. II. 1 
ayacamanaya (without his asking) balim haranti; JUB.IV.23.7 balim hareyuh; MU. 
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of the Breath has been acknowledged, he addressing the breaths says, 
“In that case, pay me tribute ” (me balim kuruta) ; each, accordingly, 
makes acknowledgment that its particular function is not its own, but 
his; in the case of speech (vdc) , for example, “ That wherein I am the 
‘worthiest’ (f.) (yad vd aham vasisthdsmi), that ‘ worthiest’ (m.) 
art thou” (tvam tad vasistho’si) .4* They, in other words, contribute 
offerings to him that are in reality his attributes (dbharana); they 
acknowledge that they are “ only the names of his acts” (BU.I. 4.7, 
ef. I. 5. 21, I. 6.3, BG. III. 15 etc.). 

In TS. II. 4.12.5,6 and SB.I.6.3.17 Vrtra enters into Indra by 
agreement. The fire is indeed the consumer of food both for gods and 
men (JUB.IV.11.5-7). Or rather, that part of the bisected Vrtra 
which was of Soma’s nature becomes the Moon, and that part of him 
which was Asurya (i.e. the ophidian part, the tail) became the belly, 
“to kindle (indhiya) him” and “for his enjoyment” (bhogdya), 
and is in men the tyrannical appetite to which these creatures (imah 
prajah, sc. pranah, sensitive powers of which the individual is a host) 
pay tribute (balim haranti) whenever they are hungry; so men say 
that “ Vrtra is within us ”; and the Comprehensor of this doctrine, that 
Vrtra is the consumer, slays man’s enemy, privation or hunger. As to 
this, one recalls on the one hand that the bowels are of a serpentine 
aspect and as it were headless; and on the other that for Plato and 


VI.18 pratyahadra (=later devahdra, amrta) as in BG.II.58 yada samharati indri- 
yanindriyarthebhyah. 

In the same way ritually bali offerings are made at Yaksa shrines, and politically 
subjects offer tribute. 

If the king “ plunders” his subjects’ cattle (pecunia!) it is because what seems to 
be theirs is really his; just as God plunders us, all of whose great possessions are 
borrowed from him (PB. XXI.1.1). Therefore “ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” It is for Caesar as for God 
to redistribute the “food.” The reciprocal relations of the powers of the soul to the 
Spirit in the individual microcosm and the circulation of money (pecunia!) in the 
political microcosm correspond to that of the “shower of wealth” (vasor dhard) in 
the macrocosm. It is not by demanding tribute and service, but by failing to expend 
his revenues for his people’s good, that a king becomes ungodly, a Vrtra rather than 
an Indra. 

*® Vasistha, the primal Brahman of RV. VII. 33.11, is regularly Agni; who “ abides 
in beings as speech (vac) in the speaker” (AV.II.1.4) and is in divinis what speech 
is in us, just as the Sun is in divinis what the power of vision is in us (passim). Hence 
she is Vasistha to him as Vasistha. These traditional correspondences underlie the 
connection between the tongues of fire and the speaking with tongues in Acts II. 3-4, 
see my “Lila” in JAOS 61. 
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traditionally the bowels are the seat of the emotions and appetites.** 
We must, of course, beware of understanding “ food ” in any restricted 
sense; in all our texts, “food” is whatever can be desired, whatever 
nourishes our existence, whatever feeds the fires of life; there are foods 
for the eye and foods for the mind, and so forth. Vrtra’s fire is the 
source of our voluptas when we seek in works of art nothing but an 
“ aesthetic ” experience, and of our turpis curiositas when we “ thirst 
for knowledge” for its own sake. Of the “two birds,” one eats, the 
other oversees but does not eat (RV.I. 164.20, Mund. Up. III.1.1 
etc.). 

Hence, in the significant verses of MU. VI. 34 “ As fire deprived of 
fuel (nirindhah) * is extinguished in its own hearth (svayondv upasd- 
myate), so when its emotions “* have been killed (vrtti-ksaydt) the 
will is extinguished in its own seat (cittam svayondv upasdmyate) . 
It is from the love of Truth (satyakdématas) that the mind (manas) 
is extinguished in its own seat; false are the actions and the wantings 
that haunt (karmavasdnugadh) one bemused by the objects of the 
sensitive powers (indriydrtha-vimidhasya). ‘Transmigration (sam- 
sdra) is nothing but our willing (cittam eva); purge it (sodhayet) 
carefully, for ‘As is one’s willing, so one comes to be’ (yac cittas tan- 
mayo bhavati)*’ ... The mind is said to be twofold, clean and unclean 
(suddham cdsuddham eva); unclean by connection with wanting 


“* Hence the necessity for a purgation, katharis, §uddha karana, of the mind (manas, 
kratu, vovs) in order to eliminate these waste products. 

“5 To have extinguished the fire of life by withholding its fuel becomes a common 
Buddhist metaphor. In this broader sense, fasting and continence mean far more than 
mere abstention from concrete foods or sexual acts. 

“° For citta-vrtti I believe that “emotions” is a more accurate rendering than is 
Woops’ “ fluctuations.” Note that vrtti assimilates the asuddham kamasamparkam 
manas (MU. VI. 34) to the Vrtra of §B.I. 6.3.9, so called because he was “on the 
move” (avartayat). 

47 Cf. AA. II.1.3 karma krtam ayam puruso, brahmano lokah, “ This Person is what 
he does, he is the Brahma-world”; BU.IV.4.5 yathakari yathaé cari tatha bhavati 

. . 8a yathikamo bhavati .. . tad abhisampadyate “ As he (this Person) acts, as 
he conducts himself, so he becomes . . . what he wants . . . that he attains ”; Plato, 
Laws, 904 C “Such as are the trend of our desires and the nature of our souls, just 
such each of us becomes”; and similarly for Hermes, whose S5aluoves are the innate 
tendencies or powers and the nature or ‘fate’ of the soul, “The being of a daimon 
consists in his working” (Saiuovos yap ovoia évépyeva Lib. XVI. 14); a man cannot be 
and yet be doing nothing, God himself is what he does (Lib. XI.2.12b, 18a). At 
the same time the act of being is one of self-knowledge (BU.I.4.10); and so “To 
know and to be are the same” (70 yap abrd voeiv éorly re kai elvat, Drexs, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, 1912, 18 B 5). 
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(kéma) , clean when dissevered from wanting . . . ‘ The mind, indeed, 
is for human beings (manusydndm) the means alike of bondage and 
of freedom, of bondage when attached to objects (visaya), and of 
release (moksa) when detached therefrom.’” And “ Hence, for those 
who do not perform the Agnihotra (do not make burnt offering) , who 
do not edify the Fire, who do not know and do not contemplate, the 
recollection of Brahma’s empyrean abode is obstructed. So the Fire 
is to be served with offerings, to be edified, lauded and contemplated.” ** 

In other words, the appetitive soul, the greedy mind, is the Sacrifice; 
we, as we are in ourselves, seeking ends of our own, are the appropriate 
burnt-offering: “The chariot of the Gods (i.e. the body born of the 
Sacrifice) is yoked for the world of heaven, but that of man for wher- 
ever his purpose (artha) is fixed; the chariot of the Gods is the Fire ” 
(TS. V. 4.10.1, cf. AA. IT. 3.8 fin.). We see why it is always assumed 
that the Sacrifice, even of an animal, is a voluntary one; there could 
be no inner meaning of an unwilling victim.*® We see what is really 
accomplished by the heroic Indra (who, be it remembered, is an im- 
manent deity, as the “ Person in the right eye,” and so our real Person) 
when he “ crushes, rends and cuts to pieces Vrtra’s seat (yoni) and 
lair (dsaya),°° and it becomes this offering,” and so recovers the 


“° Cf. Mund. Up. 1.2.3. The supposed opposition of the Upanisads to the observance 
of rites is largely a figment of the imagination; and similarly in Buddhism, where the 
Buddha says that so long as the Vajjians observe their ancient customs “and honour 
(sakkaronti, lit. ‘ verify’), esteem (garukaronti, lit. ‘treat as weighty’), respect 
(manenti) and serve (pijenti) the Vajjian (Yakkha-) shrines within or without the 
city, and do not withhold the tribute (balim no parihapenti) formerly given and duly 
rendered, . . . so long may they be expected not to decline, but to prosper” (D. II. 75). 

It is only for those already liberated and already in a “state of grace” that 
observances are unnecessary; though they may still remain convenient. What is 
always necessary to liberation is to understand and be fully aware of what one is 
doing. 

“ All rites are rites de passage. ... Rite opens the portals through which none may 
pass but the dead. .. . At each of the crises which usher in the successive phases of 
great lives, the vital tide rises and falls, first at its ebb in the mystical (sic) state of 
ritual death, then at the moment of annihilation, suddenly at flood, inflowing miracu- 
lously to a higher level of life” (Rugg-Gunn, Osiris and Odin, 1940, pp. 152, 153). For, 
as Meister Eckhart has said, “ He would be what he ought to be must stop being what 
he is.” 

“He is a truly poor man (sannydsi), he is a harnessed man (yogi) who does what 
ought to be done (kdryam karma karoti), regardless of consequences; not such is one 
who kindles no sacred fire and performs no rites” (BG. VI.1). 

4° See further above, p. 359, and Appendix I. 

50“ Seat” or “womb” as in MU. VI. 34.1, 2 cited above: and “lair” (asaya), 
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Vedas (SB. V.5. 5. 4-6) . Now as we have already seen, the sacrificer is the 
oblation (havis). He is identified with the prastara, which is anointed 
with the words “May they (the Gods) eat, licking the anointed 
bird” (VS. II. 16; “licking,” because Agni is their mouth, his flames 
their tongues), thus “ making it a bird and to fly up from the world 
of men to the world of the Gods”; the prastara is like “ any other 
corpse,” except that it is to be touched with the fingers only, not with 
sticks (SB. I. 8. 3. 13-23). The sacrificer’s “ death ” is at the same time 
his salvation; for the Self is his reward: ** “ They who take part in a 
sacrificial session (sattra) go to the world of heavenly light. They 
kindle (vivify) themselves with the initiations and cook (mature) 
themselves with the sacrificial seances. With two they cut off their 
hair (except the top-knot), with two their skin, with two their blood, 
with two their flesh, with two their bones, with two their marrow. 
In the sacrificial session the Self is the guerdon (dtma-dakésinam) ; 
verily receiving the Self as their guerdon they go to the world of 
heaven. They cut off the top-knot at last for success (rddhyai) , think- 
ing, ‘ More quickly may we attain to the world of heaven’” (TS. VII. 
4.9, cf. PB. IV. 9. 19-22, SB. 1.8.3. 16-19) .° 


hardly to be distinguished from “womb” (cf. Pali abbuda = arbuda, as “ foetus”), 
that in which the sense powers are guhdsaya nihitah, Mund. II.1.8. It is inasmuch as 
Varuna “lies” (Gsaye) in them that Varuna, like Agni who makes them his seat, 
knows all the births of the Gods, i.e. their births as the powers of the soul and all their 
workings (RV. VIII. 41. 7). In RV. I. 32. 7 the dissevered Vrtra’s lair is in many 
places (purutra vrtro asayad vydstah) suggests the Agni of III.55.4 (vibhrtah 
purutra saye): cf. “I am the Spirit, my station in the lair (asaya) of all beings.... 
Ananta am I of snakes” (BG. X. 20,29). The cavern (guha@) from which the streams 
and all other living principles are released can be equated with the “bellies of the 
mountains” in RV. I. 32. 1, I. 54. 10. Cf. Isaiah LI. 1 “look unto the rock whence 
ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.” 

The “ Person in the right eye” is regularly equated with “the Person in the Sun,’ 
of whom it is said that “ He who is yonder, yonder Person in the Sun, I myself am 
he” (MU. VI. 34). It is only to my real Self, this “inward Person” (antah purusa) 
that the words “ That art thou” can be applied; not to “this man” who still knows, 
in the worldly sense, who he is, by name and family descent. 

51 Cf. JUB.1I.11.8 yad diksate . . . daksiném abhijadyate. Any reception of 
material gifts by Brahmans participating in a sacrificial session (sattra) is condemned 
in the strongest possible terms (TS. VII.2.10.2). Guerdons (daksind) may and 
ought to be given only when the priests are sacrificing on behalf of others than them- 
selves (SB.IV.3.4.5), just as when a Christian priest saying a Mass on another's 
behalf properly receives a fee. 

52 All this corresponds to the removal of the annamaya and other “ sheaths” (kosa) 
of Brahma; to the “shaking off of bodies” (JUB. I. 15.5, III. 30.2 etc.), essential 
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The mortal, psycho-physical self (4tman) that the sacrificer immo- 
lates, whether as above ritually, or when he actually dies and is made 
an oblation (dhuti, AB. II. 4, SB. II. 2.4.8, XII. 5.2.13, BU. VI. 2. 14, 
15 etc.) in the Fire (the sacrificial rite prefiguring his final resurrection 
from the Fire), while it acts as a unity (AA. III.2.1, JUB.IV. 7.4, 
Kaus. Up. III. 2, 8) is not one member (cf. I Cor. xii. 12 f.) but a com- 
pound (samhata, samndeha, sambhiti, oiyxpya etc.), or “host of 
elemental-beings ” (bhitagana), called “ elemental self” (bhitadtman) 
and as such distinguished (as in Plato) from “its immortal Self” 
(amrto’syatma, yxy yvxqs) , the impassible and un-affected Inner Man 
(antahpurusah = prajndtman, solar Self) (MU.III.2,3). In view of 
what has already been said of the Soma sacrifice, a symbolic self- 
immolation, it will not now surprise us to find that this passible 
“elemental self ” is identified with Soma (soma samjio’yam bhitatma, 
MU. VI. 10). Not, of course, the Soma that “ was Vrtra,” or Varunya, 
but the Soma that still.is Vrtra, or Varunya; not Soma the Friend 
(mitra) but Soma the Titan (asura, SB. XII. 6.1.10,11); not Soma 
the immortal, but the Soma that is to be pressed and slain and from 
whom the immortal extract is to be separated out. In MU. VI. 10 we 
are, accordingly, further reminded that Soma is the food and Fire the 
eater, and that the Comprehensor of the equation Soma = bhitdtman 
is a truly poor man (sannydsi), a harnessed man (yogi), and a “ self- 
sacrificer” (dtmaydji), i.e. “one who himself officiates as his own 
sacrificial priest, as distinguished from the devaydji, for whom the 
sacrifice is performed by another, notably by the God (Agni, devayaj, 
SB. passim) ** as missal priest: the sacrificer’s immolation of himself, 
the “ elemental self,” is his “ self-sacrifice ” (dtmayajia) . 

In the same way we shall now be able to understand how in MU. 
VI. 35 the powers of the soul are equated with Soma shoots: here 
“Of the Fire that is hidden within the Sky it is but a little measure 
that is the Water of Life (amrtam) in the midst of the Sun, of which 
the growing shoots (dpyay-ankuradh)** are Soma or the Breaths” 
(soma praénaé va). The equation of the breaths with Soma shoots is 
even more explicit in TS. VI. 4.4.4, prand vd amésavah, “the breaths 
are Soma shoots.” Now we have seen that “Soma was Vrtra,” and 


because “no one becomes immortal with the body ” (SB. X. 4.8.9); and is symbolized 
also in the Vaisnava vastra-harena. Love reminds us that “Across my threshold naked 
all must pass.” This is Philo’s “noble nudity” (dplorn -yourwors, 1.77). 

53 Cf. RV.I1. 142.11 devin yaksi, vanaspate. 

54 This is my own reading of the text, avoiding all emendation. 
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that he emerges from these shoots “as the Serpent from his skin ”; 
the powers of the soul, the collective soul itself are, then, Vrtra’s “ seat 
and lair” from which the offering (isti) is extracted (SB. V. 5.5. 1,6 
cited above). The real Soma Sacrifice is the bruising of these shoots, 
the breaths, the elemental self or soul: “ One withdraws (wddhrtya) 5* 
these breaths (from their objects) *° and sacrifices them in the Fire ” 
(pranan ... agnau juhoti, MU. VI. 26); “The (immanent) deities 
are the breaths, mind-born and mind-ycked, in them one sacrifices 
metaphysically ” (prand vai devd, manojaté manoyujas, tesu paroksam 


juhoti, TS. VI. 1.4.5, cf. JUB.I. 40. 3) .7 


4" Cf. Psalms, LI. 16,17, “Thou delightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit.” 

5° As in MU. VI.19, BG. II. 58, IV. 27 etc. and in all contemplative practice leading 
to synthesis (samddhi) . 

56“ All these deities are in me” (JUB.I.14.2; “they make their home in me” 
(SB. II. 2.2.8); they are neither in heaven nor on earth, but in breathing creatures, 
i.e. living beings (praninah, VS. XVII.14). Strictly speaking, Prajapati’s children 
(his “breath forms” as Sayana calls them, cf. BU.I.5.21 where it is after him 
Prajapati, the Breath, and as his forms, riipani, that the powers of the soul are called 
“ breaths”) are Gods and Titans, competing in these worlds for possession of them; 
the sense organs of speech, scent, hearing, vision and thought sang for the Gods all 
fruition (bhogdén) and for themselves whatever was beautiful (kalyanam), until the 
Titans infected them with evil, that is whatever is done by any of them informally 
(apratiripam). Only the Breath remained immune to this infection, and he translates 
(atyavahat) the senses, striking off their evil, their mortality, so that each becomes 
its macrocosmic equivalent, speech becoming Agni, smell Vayu, vision the Sun, hearing 
the Quarters of heaven, mind the Moon. The Breath then shares out the nourishment 
that it sings for itself (the Breath is the organ-blower, the breaths the Maruts that 
move in the bodily organ-“ pipes,” nadyah, into which they have been “ put,” hitah), 
playing the part of host to the breaths that take up their places round about him as a 
regiment of the “ King’s Own” (svaéh) that at the same time forms his bodyguard 
and is fed by him. The Breath is identified with (Agni-) Brhaspati-Brahmanaspati, i. e. 
the Spiritual Power in which the Temporal Power inheres (BU.I. 3, ef. JUB. II. 8). 
It is in this sense that the Gods were originally mortal (TS. VII. 4.2.1, SB. II. 2.2.8 
etc.), and only by Agni’s counsels, or by the sacrifice, or by making the brahma their 
own, attained their present dignity (arahatta) immortality (amrtatva) and victory 
(jiti), RV. VI. 7.4, X. 63. 4, SB. TIT. 4. 3. 15, XT. 2. 3. 6, ete. 

57 That is to say that when the sacrificer, in whom these powers are immanent, 
ceasing to use them for improper (apratiriipa) ends, i.e. the pursuit of pleasure, 
returns himself with the immanent deities to their source, then “he” becomes an 
immortal. It is not his personality but his Person that then survives, after death 
when “we who, in our junction with our bodies are mixtures and have qualities, 
shall not exist, but shall be brought into the rebirth, by which, becoming joined to 
incorporeal things, shall become unmixed and without qualities” (Philo, Cher. 118 f.). 
The TS. passage sums up in a few words the whole thesis of “self-sacrifice, i.e. the 
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“ Mind-born and mind-yoked ”: in the ever recurrent simile of the 
chariot,®* i. e. the bodily vehicle in which the solar spiritual Self takes 
up its stand as a passenger for so long as the chariot lasts, the sense 
organs are the steeds and the reins are held by the directing mind 
(manas, vois) on behalf of the passenger; “Savitr yokes the Gods 
(devah = pranah) with mind, he impels them” (yuktvdéya manasa 
devadn ... savita prasuvati tan, TS.IV.1.1). When the horses will- 
ingly obey the rein, the chariot conducts the passenger to his proper 
destination; but if they pursue their own ends, the natural objects of 
the senses, and the mind yields to them, the journey ends in disaster 
(it must be remembered that the mind is “ twofold,” bound by the 
senses or independent of them, MU. IV. 34, cf. Philo, I.93). The man 
whose senses are under control, or “ yoked” (yuktah, yujah), i.e. the 
Yogi, can say accordingly “I yoke myself, like an understanding 
horse” (svayam ayuji hayo na vidvan, RV. V. 46.1); which is only 
another way of referring to those who “ Offer up all the workings of 
the senses and the breaths in the Fire of the yoga of self-control, 
kindled by gnosis” (BG. IV. 27). 

It is now also clear why we are told in RV. X. 85. 3-4 that though 
“They fancy when they crush the plant that they are drinking very 
Soma; yet of him the Brahmans understand by ‘Soma’ none ever. 
tastes, none tastes who dwells on earth.” °° The extracted juice is not 
immediately, not really Soma (Saéyana, na ca sa saksaét somah). The 
drinking of Soma, in other words, is a rite of transubstantiation; “ It 
is metaphysically (paroksam) that the Ksatriya obtains the Soma 
drinking, it is not immediately (pratyaksam =sdksdt) partaken of by 
him ... (but only) through the High Priest (purodhas) , through the 
initiation (diksd), and the ancestral invocation” (pravara, implying 
“apostolic succession ”), AB. VII. 31, cf. SB. III. 6. 2. 9 where the 


sacrifice of oneself by oneself to one’s Self, “this self’s immortal Self” (MU. III. 2). 
Whoever will not make this sacrifice is “damned”: “ Whosoever hath not [possessed 
his Self], from him shall be taken away even that [self] he hath,” Mark XIII. 12. 

58 The symbol of the chariot is employed by Plato and the Platonists in exactly the 
same way. To exhibit the collation in full would require a separate article, but we 
may point out that the notion of a yoking of the senses is conspicuous in Hermes, 
Ascl. 1. 5 f. 

5° An explicit warning that the Elixir of Life is not a physical medicine of any kind; 
it is no more than the Fons Vitae to be found outside ourselves. Cf. AB.II.14 “... 
the Soma oblation is one of ambrosia. These oblations are incorporeal [i.e. invisible 
and intangible]; it is with those oblations that are incorporeal that the sacrificer wins 


immortality.” 
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Soma pressing stones are Initiation (diksdé) and Ardor (tapas) ; “ they 
collect (dhrtya) the plant usdnd and press it, and by means of the 
initiation (diksd) and the seances (wpasads, sacrificial sittings-in) , by 
the Taninaptra (-covenant) and the ‘ making to grow’ (dpydyana), 
they make it to be ‘Soma’” (SB.III. 4.3.13); “by Faith, the 
daughter of Sirya, he makes it (surd, brandy, properly the drink of the 
Asuras and loathsome to Brahmans) to be Soma juice” (SB. XII. 7. 
3.11); that which was taken away from Namuci(Vrtra) by the Asvins 
is now drunk as Soma (SB. XII. 8.1. 3-5), the “Supreme Offering ” 
(VS. XIX. 2, SB. XII. 8. 2. 12). 

Such is the significance of what is called the “Subjective Interior 
Burnt-offering ” (ddhydtmikam dntaram agnihotrah), of which SA. 
X affirms that “If one sacrifices, knowing not th’: Agnihotra, it is for 
him as though he pushed aside the coals and made oblation in the 
ashes.” 

The assumption of the Fire is described in SB. II. 2. 2. 8-20, of which 
the following is a summary. The Gods (devdh) and Titans (asurah) 
were both the children of Prajapati, both alike devoid-of-any-spiritual- 
Self (andtmanah) and consequently mortal: only Agni was immortal. 
Both parties set up their sacrificial Fires. The Titans performed their 
rite externally (profanely); but “the Gods then set up that Fire in 
their inward self (enam .. . antardtman ddadhata) , and having done 
so became immortal and invincible and overcame their mortal and 
vincible foes.” In the same way now the sacrificer sets up the sacrificial 
Fire within himself. As to this Fire thus kindled within him he thinks, 
“Herein will I sacrifice, here do the good work.” Nothing can come 
between him and this Fire; ® “ Surely, as long as I live, that Fire that 
has been set up in my inward self does not die down in me.” He feeds 
that flame who utters right (satyam), and more and more becomes 
his own fiery-force (tejas) ; he quenches it who utters wrong (anrtam) ,** 
and less and less becomes his fiery-force. Its service is just “ right.” 


°° Cf. AB. VII. 12, where if anything passes between the sacrificer and his ritual fires 
he may ignore it, because his fires “ have been set up within himself” (dtmany asya 
hita bhavanti) . 

*! For satyam (rtam) and anrtam our words “truth” and “untruth” have a too 
definitely ethical and empirical significance to be entirely adequate; just as our word 
“sin ” is too ethical to represent what is implied by Sanskrit and Greek terms meaning 
“ incorrect,” or more literally “ missing the mark.” Properly speaking “ sin,” as defined 
by St. Thomas Aquinas, is “ any departure from the order to the end,” and not merely 
moral error. Satyam and anrtam are nearer to “correct” (integer) and “ incorrect.” 
In the same way virtue (kausalam, Pali kusalam), like wisdom (co¢/a), is radically 
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Accordingly, “ Being about to edify Agni (build up the Fire-altar) 
the sacrificer apprehends him in himself (dtmann agnim grhnite) ; for 
it is from himself that he brings him to birth (dtmano .. . adhijdyate, 
SB. VII. 4.1.1). The true Agnihotra is, in fact, not a rite to be merely 
performed at fixed seasons, but within you daily,* after the primordial 
pattern of the thirty-six thousand Arka-Fires that were of mental 
substance and mentally edified by the first sacrificers: “ mentally 
(manasd) ** were they edified, mentally were the cups of Soma drawn, 
mentally they chanted. ... These Fires, indeed, are knowledge-built 
(vidydcita eva) ; and for the Comprehensor thereof all beings (sarvani 
bhitdni, all the powers of the soul) build up these Fires, even while 
he is asleep.” And so “ By knowledge (vidyayd) they ascend to where 
desires have migrated (pardgatéh) ; it is not by guerdons (daksinabhih) 
nor by ignorant ardour (avidvamsah tapasvinah) ... but only to 
Comprehensors that that world belongs” (SB. X. 5.4.16). This last 
passage states explicitly what is clearly implied by RV. VIII. 70. 3 cited 
above. 

A distinction is thus clearly drawn between mere performance 
and the understanding of what is done, performance as such and 
performance as the support of contemplation; and between an objec- 
tive performance on stated occasions and a subjective and incessant 
performance. The first of these distinctions is made again in SB. X. 


“ skill’; and the beautiful (kalydna, xa\és) not what we like, but whatever is appro- 
priate or “in good form” (pratiriipa) as opposed to what is ugly, improper, or more 
literally “informal” (apratiriipa); nor are these merely “ aesthetic” values, for 
kalyana and kausala, kusala, are both opposed to papa, “evil” or “foul,” as in 
Scholastic philosophy pulcher is opposed to turpis, whether as “ugly” or as “ dis- 
graceful.” Only what is correct is effective; and hence the great emphasis laid on the 
correct, i.e. beautiful, performance of the sacrificial rites, and the necessity for expiation 
in the case of any error (Brahmanas, passim). Whenever the conduct of life is 
sacramentally envisaged, this perfectionism is carried over into every possible field of 
doing or making: in the single concept of skill, “prudence” and “art” coincide. 
“Skilful performance is Yoga” (yogah karmasu kausalam, BG. II. 50). 

2 Similarly AA. II.3.8 (the 36,000 days of a man’s life), and KU.IV.8 (dive diva 
idyo . . . havismadbhir manusyebhir agnih, “The Fire should be served every day 
with human oblations ”). In this sense human sacrifice is essential to salvation. 

°3 Manasd, “ with the mind as instrument ” or “ mentality ” occurs some 80 or more 
times in RV., frequently in connection with the Sacrifice, e. g. I.172.2 stomo ... hrdé@ 
tastau manasé, II. 40.3 ratham .. . manasa yujyamanam (cf. V. 46.1 svayam ayuji), 
VII. 64.4 gartam manasa taksat, VII.67.1 havismata manasa yajiiyena; similarly VI. 
16.4 havir hrda tastam. We have no reason to suppose that the Sacrifice had ever 
been a merely mechanical operation. 
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4.2.31, “ Whosoever as a Comprehensor performs this sacred work, 
or even one who is a Comprehensor (but does not actually perform 
the rites), puts together again this (divided) Prajaipati, whole and 
complete ” (and therewith at the same time reintegrates himself) ; and 
SB. XIII. 1. 3. 22 where the distinction is drawn between those who are 
merely “seated at a sacrificial session” (sattrasadah) and those who 
are “seated in reality ” (satisadah), only those who thus sacrific in 
truth being “seated amongst the very Gods” (satisu devatasu 
sidantah) . 

The satisad is the same as the Atmayaji referred to above, one viz. 
who is his own priest. The dtmaydji is “ one who knows, ‘ This (new) 
body of mine hath been integrated (samskriyata), hath been super- 
imposed (upadhiyate) by that body (of the Sacrifice)’: and even as 
Ahi from his skin, so does he free himself from this mortal body, from 
the evil (pdpmanas, i.e. from Vrtra), and as an offering (dhuti) ,** as 
one composed of the Three Vedas, so he passes on to the world of 
heavenly light. But the Devayaji (for whom another officiates) who 
merely knows that ‘I am sacrificing this (victim) to the Gods, I am 
serving the Gods’ is like an inferior who brings tribute to (balim 
haret) a superior .. . he does not win so much of a world” (SB. XI. 
2.6.13,14).° The distinction is of active and passive viae, of “ sal- 
vation ” from “liberation.” The Atmayaji is “one who sacrifices in 
himself” (dtmann eva yajati, MU. VII.9). “Seeing the Self * im- 
partially in all beings and all beings in the Self, the AtmayAji obtains 
autonomy ” (svardjyam, Mdanavadharmaséstra, XII. 91, cf. CU. VIII. 
1. 1-6, BG. VI. 29). 

The foregoing interpretation of the Sacrifice as an exhaustive series 
of symbolic acts to be treated as supports of contemplation (dhiy- 
dlamba) reflects a traditional assumption that every practise (mpaéis) 
implies and involves a corresponding theory (Gewpia). The observation 


®4 “ Having come into being from Agni, the womb of the Gods (cf. JB.I.17) from 
the oblation, with a body of gold (=light, immortality) he proceeds to the world of 
heavenly light ” (AB. II. 14); and similarly in SB. XII. 2. 2. 5,6 and many like contexts. 

*§ Cf. JUB.I.14.1 “He should not be one whose Gods are far away. Verily, it is 
insofar as he approaches the Gods with himself (dtmand devan updaste, i.e. is an 
Gtmayaji) that become Gods for him”; and BU.I.4.10 “So whoever approaches a 
deity as being other, thinking ‘He is one, and I another,’ does not comprehend; he 
is a mere victim for them.” Similarly Meister Eckhart, “Some there are so simple 
as to think of God as if He dwelt there, and of themselves as being here. It is not so, 
God and I are one” (Preirrer, p. 206). : 

*° The solar Self of RV.I.115.1, and AV. X. 8. 44. 
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of SB. IX. 5.1.42 that the building of the Fire (-altar) includes “ all 
kinds of works” (visvd karmdni) assimilates the sacrificer to the 
archetypal sacrificer, Indra, who is preeminently the “All-worker ” 
(visvakarma). It is just because the Sacrifice, if it is to be correctly 
performed (and this is quite indispensible), demands the skilled co- 
operation of all kinds of artists that it necessarily determines the form 
of the whole social structure. And this means that in a completely 
traditional society there is no real distinction of sacred from profane 
operations; much rather, as the late A. M. Hocart expressed it, chaque 
occupation est un sacerdoce;* and it is a consequence that in such 
societies “ The needs of the body and the soul are satisfied together.” 
In view of this it will not surprise us to find, what in any investigation 
of the “ caste system ” must never be overlooked, viz. that the primary 
application and reference of the verb kr (creo, xpaivw), to do or make, 
and the noun karma, action or making, is to sacrificial operation (cf. 
GRASSMANYN, S. vv., “insbesondere, opfern, Opferwerk”; and Lat. operari 
= sacra facere). It will be as true of every agent as it is for the king 
that whatever he does of himself unsupported by any spiritual reason 
will be to all intents and purposes “a thing not done” (akrtam). 
What might otherwise seem to our secular eyes a revolutionary prin- 
ciple, viz. that the true Sacrifice (“ making sacred,” ieporoia) is to be 
performed daily and hourly in each and every one of our functionings 
—tesu paroksam juhoti, TS. VI.1.4.5—is really implicit in the con- 
cept of action (karma) itself; it is, in fact, only inaction, what is not 
done, that can be thought of as unholy, and this is explicit in the 
sinister meaning of the word krtyd, “ potentiality ” personified; the 
perfect man is “one who has done what there is to do” (krtakrytah) , 
the Arhat katam karaniyam. The sacrificial interpretation of the 
whole of life itself, the karma marga doctrine of BG.., is implicit in texts 
already cited, and explicit in many others, e.g. JUB.IV.2 where the 
man is the Sacrifice, and his breaths, the powers of the soul, acting as 
Vasus, Rudras and Adityas, carry out the morning, midday and even- 
ing pressings (i.e. the Soma Sacrifice) during his first 24, second 44 
and last 48 years of a life of 116 years. Similarly CU. III. 16, followed 
by III. 17 where privation is equated with initiation, enjoyments with 


*7 Tes Castes, Paris, 1938, p. 27. 

*°R. R. Scumwt, Dawn of the Human Mind, 1936, p. 167. That manufacture 
should serve the needs of body and soul at one and the same time was also Plato’s 
demand; and wherever there is not this intention, man is attempting to live an atrophied 
existence, by “ bread alone.” 
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the sacrificial sessions and chantings, the virtues with the guerdons, 
generation with regeneration, and death with the last ritual ablution. 
In the same way in the “thousand years” operation of the all- 
emanating (visvasrjah) deities, “ Death is the slayer” (Samitr, PB. 
XXV. 18. 4) —who despatches the resurrected victim to the Gods.® 

In Kaus. Up. II. 5, in Hume’s version appropriately entitled “A 
person’s entire life symbolically a Soma-sacrifice,” it is affirmed with 
respect to the Interior Burnt-offering (dntaram agnihotra) that our 
very breathings in and out (prdéndépdnau: the two primary breaths 
or lives, which include and represent all those of sight, hearing, thought 
and speech, etc., AA. II.3.3) “are two endless ambrosial oblations 
(anante amrtahuti) that whether waking or sleeping one offers up 
(juhoti) continuously and without a break; and whatever other ob- 
lations there are, have an end (antavatyas tah), for they amount to 
no more than activity as such (karmmamayo hi bhavanti). And verily 
the Comprehensors thereof in former time abstained from making 
actual burnt offerings” (agnihotram na juhuvam cakruh). It is from 
the same point of view that the Buddha, who found and followed the 
ancient Way of the former Fully Awakened (S. II. 106 etc.) and ex- 
pressly denies that he taught a doctrine of his own invention (M.I. 
77) , pronounces: “I pile no wood for altar fires; I kindle a flame within 
me (ajjhatam = adhydtmikam) , the heart the hearth, the flame there- 
on the dominated self” (attd sudantd, S.1. 169, i. e. saccena danto, ib. 
168 = satyena dantah). We have seen already that one who has slain 
his Vrtra, i.e. dominated self, and is thus a true autocrat (svardj), is 
liberated from the law according to which the Sacrifice is factually per- 
formed (TS. II. 5. 4.5), and in the same way in AA. IIT. 2. 6 the Kava- 
seyas who (as in Kaus. Up. II. 5, cf. BG. IV. 29) sacrifice the incom- 
ing breath when they speak and the outgoing breath when they remain 
silent, ask: “To what end should we recite the Veda (cf. BG. II. 46), 
to what end should we sacrifice (externally) ? ” 

In the sacrificial interpretation of life, acts of all kinds are reduced 
to their paradigms and archetypes, and so referred to Him from whom 
all action stems; when the “ notion that I am the doer” (ahamkard, 
karto’ham asmiti) has been overcome, and acts are no longer “ ours,” 


®° On the “ happy dispatch ” cf. Appendix I. 

7° Tt is, no doubt, in their character as non-sacrificers that the Kavaseyas of RV. VII. 
18.2 are enemies of Indra, whose very raison de devenir is sacrificial operation. They 
have, by their repudiation of the divine activity and imitation of the divine idleness, 
become again Asuras and are no longer the loyal subjects of the king of this world. 
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when we are no longer any one (vivo autem, jam non ego sed Christus 
in me, Gal. IT. 20), then we are no longer “ under the law,” and what 
is done can no more affect our essence than it can His whose organs 
we are. It is in this sense only, and not by vainly trying to do nothing, 
that the causal chain of fate (karma with its phaldni) can be “ broken ”; 
not by any miraculous interference with the operation of mediate 
causes, but because “we” are no longer part and parcel of them. 
The reference of all activities to their archetypes (essentially a reductio 
artium ad theologiam) is what we ought to mean when we speak of 
“rationalising ” our conduct; if we cannot give a true account (ratio, 
doyos) of ourselves and our doings it will mean that our actions have 
been “as you like it” (vrthd), reckless (asamkhydnam) and informal 
(apratiripam) rather than to the point (sdédhu) and in good form 
(pratiripam) .™ 

For one who has completely realised the sacrificial implications of 
every action, one who is leading not a life of his own in this world but 
a transubstantiated life, there are no compulsory forms. This must 
not be understood to mean that he must adopt the role of a non- 
conformist, a “must” that would be altogether incompatible with 
the concept of “freedom.” If in the last analysis the Sacrifice is a 
mental operation even for the Rgveda, where the ritual acts are 
mentally performed (manasd, passim) but it is not to be inferred that 
there is no manual procedure, it is also true that an emphasis on the 
ultimate inwardness of the Burnt-offering by no means necessarily in- 
volves a disparagement of the physical acts that are the supports of 
contemplation. The priority of the contemplative does not destroy 
the real validity of the active life; just as in art the primacy of the 
free and imaginative actus primus does not remove the utility of the 
manual actus secundus. In the karma mdrga, karma retains, as we 
have seen, its sacrificial implications. A mere and ignorant perform- 
ance of the rites had always been regarded as insufficient (na karmand 
... na yajnaih, RV. VIII. 70.3). If the karma of BG. is essentially 
svabhavaniyatam, XVIII. 47 = xara piaw) , a work to which one is called 
by one’s own nature or nativity, this had been equally true in the 
Vedic period when the sacrificial operation involved “all kinds of 
works ” and the acts of the carpenter, doctor, fletcher and priest had 
all been regarded as ritual “operations” (vratdni). And so as BG. 
IV. 15, reminding us of several contexts cited above, affirms and en- 


™ Cf. notes 56 and 61. Right offering is whatever is neither excessive nor defective 
in the Sacrifice (SB. XI. 2.3.9). 
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joins, “ Understanding this, the sacrificial-work was performed even 
by the ancients desirous of liberation (krtam karma pirvair api 
mumuksubhih); so do thou do work (kuru karma) even as by the 
ancients of old it was done.” It is true that as the Vedanta consistently 
maintains, man’s last end is unattainable by any means, whether 
sacrificial or moral, but it is never forgotten that means are dispositive 
to that end: “ This Spiritual Self is not to be taken hold of (labhyah) 
by the weak, nor in arrogance, nor by ardour without its countersign 
(of poverty); but he who being a Comprehensor labours (yatate) 
with these means (updya), that Self dwells in Brahma-home ” (Mund. 
Up. IIT. 2. 4). 

We have seen that the conquest of Ahi-Vrtra, the slaying and eat- 
ing *? of the Dragon, is nothing but the domination of the self by the 
Self; and that the Burnt Offering is the symbol and should be the fact 
of this conquest. “ He who makes the Burnt Offering (agnihotram) 
tears up the snare of greed, cuts down delusion and disparages anger ” 
(MU. VI. 38); and so “ transcending the elemental powers and their 
objects . . . he whose bowstring is his solitary life ** and whose arrbw 
is his lack of the conceit of self-existence,”* fells the keeper of the first 
of Brahma’s palace-gates, whose crown is delusion . . . and who slays 
all these beings with the arrow of wishful thinking ” and may enter 
Brahma’s palace, whence he can look down upon the revolving wheel 
as may the charioteer upon the turning wheels of his vehicle; “ but for 
one who is smitten and enflamed by darkness and passion, a body 
dweller attached to son or wife or kindred, no, never at all!” (Kaus 
Up. I. 4 and MU. VI. 28) .”5 This “keeper” is assuredly the Dragon on 
the Hero’s path and the Guardian of the Tree of Life; in other words 
the Death that every Solar Hero must overcome. We hope to show else- 


72 The eucharistic meal is of extreme importance in the Sacrifice. The essential and 
only indispensible part of the victim is the heart, for this is the mind, the life-breath 
and the “ very self” of the victim; it is basted with ghi on a spit, and so made to be 
that living food of which the Gods partake. In the Edda, Sigurd understands the 
language of birds (“ angels,” cf. René Guinon, “La langue des oiseaux,” Voile d’Isis, 
86, 1936) when he tastes of Fafnir’s heart. 

™ The parivrajaka’s quest (a Grail quest, like that of the Vedic rsayah, is strictly 
analogous to that of the knight errant and to that of the solar hero in our fairy tales. 
There must be no looking back (SB. XII. 5.2.15). 

™ Cf. Mund. Up. II. 2.3 where the arrow is oneself, Brahma the target. 

75 << Tf any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life (¥vx%, soul) also, he cannot be 
my disciple” (Luke, XIV. 26). 
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where that Indra’s defeat of Ahi-Vrtra and the Bodhisatta’s conquest 
of Mara are relations of one and the same universal mythos. Here we 
have only proposed to emphasize that the Dragon, or Giant—by what- 
ever name, whether we call him Ahi, Vrtra, Soma, Prajapati or Purusa, 
or Osiris or Dionysos or Ymir—is always himself the Sacrifice, the 
sacrificial victim, and that the sacrificer, whether divine or human, is 
always himself this victim, or else has made no real sacrifice. 

In sacrificing himself in the beginning the Solar Hero, having been 
single makes himself, or is made to be, many for the sake of those into 
whom he must enter if they are to find their Way “from darkness to 
light, death to immortality ” (BU.I. 3.28). He divides himself, and 
“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you” (John VI.53): and as we have seen, he is swal- 
lowed up in us, like a buried treasure. In this cosmic crucifixion the 
Sacrifice is “ extended ”; and in so far as we think and act in terms 
of the pairs of opposites, think of him in the noumenal and phenomenal 
aspect under which he enters into the world (SB. XI. 2.3.4,5), we 
“ crucify him daily.” If his sacrifice is an act of grace, and it is because 
of his love (prend) for his offspring that he enters into them (TS. V. 
5.2.1) in whom as only Samsarin (Br. Sitra Bhésya 1.1.5) he sub- 
mits to repeated deaths (JUB. III.11.1f., cf. RV. X.72.9), it is on 
the other hand a murder that is committed by whoever, human or 
divine, sacrifices another; the slaying and dismemberment of Vrtra is, 
in fact, on Indra’s part an original sin (kilbisa) because of which he 
is often excluded from the Soma drinking and for which atonement 
must be made (TS. II. 5.3.6, AB. VII. 31, KB. XV. 3, cf. SB. I. 2.3, 
III. 9. 4. 17, XII. 6. 1. 40 ete.) .7° 

“ We” are aggregates of the functional powers that are the offspring 
(prajah) of Prajapati (Brahma, Atman, Prana, Sun) and the names 
of his acts; it is the universal Self that operates in each of our many 
selves, seeing, thinking, etc., into which it is divided; it is this Self that 
collects itself when we die, and that passes on to other habitations, 
the nature of which is predetermined by its own former activities. 
Whether or not “ we” survive this passage will depend upon whether 
our consciousness of being—not to be confused with our “ waking” 
powers of perception, of which nothing survives the transition "’W—is 


7 Just as in the slaying of Soma, Mitra does a “cruel deed” (TS. VI. 4.8.1). 
77 “ After death there is no consciousness ” (na pretya samjnasti, BU. II. 4.12): “ The 
dead know not anything” (Eccl. IX. 5). 
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in him, or in “ ourselves.” It remains, however, for this Wanderer, 

and for us if we have known him and not merely ourselves, to “ collect 
himself ” once and for all and to return from this round of becomings 
to himself; having been many, he must again become one; having died 
again and again, he must be resurrected once and for all. The second 
phase of the Sacrifice, then, and from our present position in the mani- 
fold the most essential part of it, consists in the putting together 
(samdhd) again of what had been dismembered, and the building up 
(samskr) of another and unitary Self that shall be our Self when this 
present self is no more. This unification and “ coming into one’s own ” 
is at once a death, a rebirth, an assimilation and a marriage. 

We must not, however, suppose that “we” are the heroes of this 
cosmic drama: there is but One Hero. It is the God that “ fetters 
himself by himself like a bird in the net” laid by the huntsman Death, 

~ and the God that breaks out of the snare,”* or otherwise stated crosses 
over the torrent of life and death to its further shore by the bridge 
that is made of his own Spirit, or as one climbing reaches the top of 
the tree to rest on his eyrie or soar at will. He, and not this man 
So-and-so, is my Self, and it is not by any acts of “ mine,” but only 
by knowing Him (in the sense that knowing and being are one), by 
knowing Who we are that “we” can be set free. That is why all 
traditions have insisted upon the primary necessity of self-knowledge: 
not in the modern psychologist’s sense, but in that of the question 
“ Which self? ”, that of the oracle “ Know thyself” and that of the 
words Si ignoras te, egredere. “ By the Self one findeth manhood, by 
comprehension findeth immortality; great is the destruction if one hath 
not found Him here and now!” (dtmand vindate viryam, vidyayd 
vindate’mrtam ... na ced tha’vedin mahati vinastih, JUB. IV. 19. 4, 5). 
“With himself he indwells the Self, who is a Comprehensor thereof ” 
(samvisaty dtmanétmanam ya evam veda, VS. XXXII.11). “ What 
thou, Agni, art, that may I be!” (TS.I. 5.7.6). 
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78 “ Tiberation is for the Gods, not for man” (Gebhart-Lestrange, The Tradition of 
Silence in M: yth and Legend, 1940, p. 7). In the Philosophia Perennis, this is as strictly 
orthodox as Sankara’s “ Verily, there is no other transmigrant than the Lord” (Br. Si. 


Bhasya, I. 1.5). 
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APPENDIX I 


On Peace 


“* What is the best thing of all for a man, 
that he may ask from the gods?’ 
‘That he may be always at peace with himself.’ ” 


Contest of Homer and Hesiod, 320. 


Soma’s “ pacification ” is his quietus as a Varunya principle. Cf. TS. 
II. 1.9.3 where “ By means of Mitra the priest “ pacifies ” (Samayati 
Varuna, and thus frees the sacrificer from Varuna’s noose; and TS. V. 
5.10.5 where the dangerous deities might suck in (dhydyeyuh) the 
sacrificer and he “appeases” (Samayati) them with the oblations. 
The ritual slayer is a gamitr, one who gives the quietus (RV. V. 43. 4, 
SB. III. 8.3.4 etc.). In the same way the sacrifice of the Christian 
victim is for atonement, to make peace with the angry Father. And 
while appeasement implies a satisfaction or gratification of the person 
appeased it must never be overlooked that peace (sdnti) can never 
be made with an enemy; in one way or another he must be put to 
death as an enemy (although “it is his evil, not himself that they 
slay ”) before he can be made a friend of. So when the will is pacified 
(upasémyate, MU. VI. 34) it is “stilled” and when the psycho- 
physical self is “ conquered and pacified” (jita . . . prasdntah, BG. 
VI.7) by the Supreme Self, it has been sacrificed. Desire cannot sur- 
vive the attainment of its object; only the “ dead ” who do not desire, 
because their desire is realised, are at peace, and hence the frequent 
association of the words akdma (without desire) and dptakdéma (with 
desire attained), e.g. BU. IV. 3.21 and IV. 4. 6. 

There is similarly in L. paz a sinister significance (well seen in the 
case of imperialistic wars of “ pacification’); the connections of the 
word are with pangere, paciscor, and Skr. pasa, “ fetter,” esp. of Death. 
Eng. dispatch (esp. in the sense to “ kill”) contains the same root; 
the victim’s is a “happy dispatch” precisely because he is released 
or unleashed from the fetter or penalty imposed by the Law. A treaty 
of peace is a thing imposed (primary sense of pangere) on an enemy: 
it is only insofar as the enemy, presumed a rebel, the war being just 
and the victory that of right rather than might (as is assumed in all 
traditional ordeals, including those of single or other combat) , repents 
and willingly submits to the bonds into which he enters, that the 
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“peace ” is really an “agreement, the sdnti a samjidna, and that is 
why the “ consent ” of the sacrificial victim is always secured, cf. SB. 
XIII. 2.8.2 where that “ they make it consent (samjidpayanti) means 
that they kill the victim.” In this case the “enemy ” is really resur- 
rected as a “ friend ”; or in other words, it is not himself, but his evil 
that is “ killed.” 

There is thus a kind of peace (which I have elsewhere called “ inter- 
necine”) that can be only too easily understood; but also another 
“that passeth all understanding.” It is only the peace by agreement 
that is real and that can endure; and it is for this reason that Gandhi 
would rather see the English relinquish, i.e. sacrifice, their hold on 
India of their own free will than see them compelled to do so by force. 
The same applies to the holy war of the Spirit with the carnal soul; 
if there is to be “ unity in the bond of peace” (Eph. IV.3), the soul 
must have “ put itself to death,” and not simply have been suppressed 
by force majeure of violent asceticism and penances. And similarly in 
the case of the “ war of the sexes,” which is only a special case of war 
of the Spirit with the Soul. 


APPENDIX II 


Sesa, ANANTA, ANANTARAM 


TS. II. 4.12, yad asisyata = RV.I. 28.9 wechistam, not the “ dregs ” 
of Soma, but what is “left” when the Soma has been extracted from 
the now dry twigs or husks. In this inexhaustible ucchistam (as in Vrtra) 
all things are contained (AV. XI. 7) , “ everything is synthesized within 
it” (ucchiste ... visvam antah samahitam, AV. XI. 7.1); “ Plenum is 
That (Brahma), plenum This (All), when plenum is outturned (uda- 
cyate) from plenum, (e.g. This All from Vrtra) plenum remains ” 
(avasisyate, BU. V.5), “. . . yea, That may we know today whence 
This was poured out about” (uto tad adya vidhydma yatas tat pari- 
sicyate, AV. X. 8.29; Wuitney’s “that ... whence that” for tad... 
yatas tat betrays the literal and the logical sense). Brahma, in other 
words, is infinite (anantaram) , the brahma-yoni inexhaustible. 

Yad asisyata = Sega, i.e. Ananta, the World Serpent, the Swallower 
in whom all possibilities whatever are latent and from whom all possi- 
bilities of manifestation are extracted; and this endless (ananta) circle 
is precisely that of Midgardsworm (Gylfiginning, 46-48) , that of “ der 
Schlange, die sich in den eigenen Schwanz beisst, (und die) stellt den 
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Aon dar” (Jeremias, Der Antichrist in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
1930, p. 5), that of Agni “ footless and headless, hiding both his ends 
(apdd asirsé guhamdéno antd) when first born in the region’s ground 
(budhne rajasah, i.e. as Ahi Budhnya), from his womb ” (asya yonau, 
RV.IV.1.11, cf. X.79.2 guhaé Siro nihitam rdhag aksi), Prajapati 
“ sightless, headless, recumbent ” (apasyam amukham saydnam, JUB. 
III. 38) , Vrtra-Kunara “ handless and footless ” (ahastam . . . apéddam, 
RV. X. 30.8). In the same way Brahma “ was the one and only End- 
less ” (eko’nantah, MU. VI.17), Brahma has no ends (anto ndsti yad 
brahma, TS. VII.3.1.4) “footless he came into being erst” (apdd 
agre samabhavat, AV. X. 8. 21) ,”° “as an Asura” (so’gre asurdbhavat, 
ib. Ppp.) : he (Aksara) is a “ blind (-worm) and deaf (-adder) having 
no interval” (acaksuskam aésrotram .. . anantaram, BU. III. 8.8); 
“both blind and deaf, without hands or feet” (acaksuhésrotram tad 
apany apddam . . . bhitayonim, Mund. Up. I. 2.6); the “ endless ” 
(anantam) Chant is like a necklace “ of which the ends come together ” 
(samantam) , a serpent constricting its coils (bhogdn samdéhrtya, mean- 
ing also “assembling its enjoyments”), and the Year,®® “ endless” 
because its two ends, Winter and Spring, are united (samdhatah, JUB. 
I. 35.7 f.). The Buddha is “ footless” (apadam, Dh. 179), like Mara 
(A. IV. 434, M.I. 180). 

“ What is the beginning, that is the end” (Kerrs), or rather “ He 


who is the coming forth is also the returning” (yo hy eva prabhavah 
sa evapyayah, AA. IIT. 2. 6, cf. KU. VI. 11, Mand. Up. 6 and BG. XVIII. 
16): “ His before and after are the same” (yad asya pirvam aparam 
tad asya, AB. III. 43); in other words, “ He is fontal and inflowing ” 


7° Cf. “ Inasmuch as he came into being footless (apdd), he (Vrtra) was the Serpent ” 
(Ahi), SB.1.6.3.9. The Commentary on AV. IV. 6.1 equates the prime born Brahma, 
who drank the Soma and made its poison harmless with Taksaka ( Sesa) : 

AV.IV.6.3 makes Garutman the first drinker of the poison. This Garutman is 
probably that one of the two Suparna of RV.I. 164.20 that eats of the fruit of the 
tree; there may be a real connection of visa, poison and visaya, object of perception. 
In any case these legends are perhaps the prototypes for the Pauranic myth of Siva’s 
drinking of the poison produced at the Churning of the Ocean. 

8° Cf. AV. X. 8.12 “ Ending, indeed, but endless inasmuch as his (Brahma-Prajapati’s) 
ends are united” or “ Finite, indeed, but infinite because of confinity (anantam ... 

t ca ante); these two (ends, confines) the Keeper of the Vault, compre- 
hending what hath been and shall be (bhitam uta bhavyam) thereof, goes on distin- 
guishing ” (carati vicinvan). This is the “entering in of time from the halls of the 
outer heaven,” the bisection or decapitation of Makha-Vrtra, the “act of creation,” 
and the first act of the Sacrifice of which the last end is to reunite the “head” with 


the “ body.” 
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(Eckhart), his departure when we end is “ the flight of the alone to 
the alone” (Plotinus). And accordingly “ That” is what remains there 
(atra parisigsyate) when the body-dweller (dehinah, not my “ soul” 
but my Self) is untied and liberated from the body (KU. V. 4); what 
then remains over (atisigyate) is the immortal Self (dtman, CU. VIII. 
1.4-5). As it is in and as this Self that the Comprehensor is reborn 
from the pyre, the “ transcendent residue” (atigesa) is the analogue 
there of the “residue” (sesa), that he leaves behind him here to in- 
herit the character from which, as brahmavit and brahmabhita, he 
has now been released from mortal manifestation to immortal essence 
without distinction of apara from para brahma. Therefore the Serpent 
(ndéga) is the interpretation (nirvacanam) of the “ Religious whose 
issues have ceased ” (khindsava bhikkhu, M.1.142-5): as is Brahma 
aksara. “The last step to fare without feet ”; “In me is no I and no 
we, I am naught, without head without feet” (Shams-i-Tabriz, 
NIcHOoLson, pp. 187, 295). Thus “ We are brought face to face with 
the astounding fact [less astounding, perhaps, in view of what has been 
said above] that Zeus, father of gods and men, is figured by his wor- 
shippers as a snake,” and the correlative fact that “ all over Greece the 
dead hero was worshipped in snake form and addressed by euphemistic 
titles akin to that of Meilichios”” (Jane Harrison, Prolegomena ... , 
pp. 18, 20, 325 f.).*4 God is the undying or rather ever renascent 
Serpent with whom every Solar Hero must do battle, and ‘to whom 
in turn the Hero is assimilated when he tastes of the great antagonist’s 
flesh and blood. We take this opportunity to call attention to the Story 
of King Karade in the “Alsatian Parzival ”; *? a legend that recalls in 
more than one detail the Indian versions of the enmities of Indra and 
Vrtra. In the Karade story, the sorcerer Elyafres, who himself per- 
forms the Green Knight’s feat, allowing himself to be decapitated and 
later reappearing uninjured, is the Queen’s lover and the natural father 
of the King’s supposed son Karados. Elyafres has been decapitated by 
Karados, and when he reappears at the end of a year to return blow for 
blow, in place of any physical below he reveals to Karados his true 
paternity. Karados, however, takes the side of his legal father. The 
Queen then persuades Elyafres to create a serpent, to be the destroyer 
of Karados, just as Vrtra is created to be Indra’s mortal enemy, with 


®1 The “beards ” of the Greek snakes perhaps represent the “spectacle marks” of 


a cobra. 
82 Cf. E. K. Hewuer, “The story of the Sorcerer’s Serpent ” in Speculum, July 1940, 


p. 838 f., and literature there cited. 
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the same result in both cases, the intended victim becoming either 
dirctly or indirectly itself the sufferer. The serpent winds itself about 
Karados’ arm, and cannot be undone. Karados is only saved by his 
betrothed, Guingenier, and her brother; Guingenier exposes her breast 
to the serpent’s gaze, and when it extends itself towards her, the 
brother cuts it to pieces. We shall not attempt to analyze the whole 
of this most interesting myth here, but point out that the sorcerer 
Elyafres corresponds to Tvastr, the Mayin; Karados to Indra, who is 
Tvastr’s son and enemy as Karados is Elyafres’; the serpent to Ahi- 
Vrtra; and that the motif of the coils corresponds to the event as 
related in TS. V. 4.5.4 where Vrtra “ties up Indra in sixteen coils ” 
(sodasabhir bhogair asinadt) ; from these coils Indra can only be freed 
by Agni, who burns them. In the Indian mythology, Agni is Indra’s 
brother; in the Karade story, it is not, indeed, the hero’s brother, but 
it is his brother-in-law that destroys the serpent. 


APPENDIX III 


NAKULA: ’Og¢uopdyns 


In AV. VI. 139.6 we find a love charm, “As the mongoose, having 
cut to pieces 2 snake, puts it together again, so do thou, herb of virility, 
put together again what of love was cut to pieces” (yathé nakulo 
vichidya samdadhati ahim punah, eva .. .). The mongoose is, indeed, 
a killer of snakes, an ahihan, but it has not been recorded by natural- 
ists that it can put them together again. Perhaps we should have said 
“As the Mongoose, having cut Ahi (-Vrtra) to pieces, puts him to- 
gether again.” In order to solve this riddle, we shall go far afield before 
returning to it. 

In Leviticus XI. 22 the word hargal, one of four creatures presumed 
to be insects and permitted to be used as food, is rendered in Revised 
Version by “ beetle” and in the Septuagint by équopdyns, lit. “ snake- 
fighter.” Philo (I. 39) says that “ This is an animal (épzerdv) ** having 
legs above its feet, with which it springs from the ground and lifts 


®°The rendering of ¢prerév by “reptile” (Coxtson and Warraker in the Loeb 
Library edition) is impossible. Philo cannot have meant this, as he would have known 
very well that the Hebrews did not eat reptiles; the original sense of épmerév, despite 
the etymology, identical with that of “serpent,” is merely that of “quadruped” as 
distinguished from “biped” (LippeLL and Scorr), and it is certainly in this sense 
that Philo used the word. 
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itself into the air like a grasshopper.” This is a fair description of the 
behavior of a mongoose or ichneumon in the presence of a snake, and 
is also justified by the derivation of hargal from \V harag, to leap sud- 
denly; that is what a mongoose does when struck at by a snake, thus 
avoiding the blow; in any case the Hebrews did not eat beetles, but 
might eat quadrupeds “ which have legs above their feet, to leap withal 
upon the earth” (7b. 21), i.e. having legs long enough to do so, and 
there is nothing in the text of 21, 22 to show that all four of the 
creatures listed in 22 must have been insects. However, we shall not 
say anything more about hargal, as it is sufficient for our purpose 
that it is rendered in the Septuagint, which Philo follows, by éqduopdyys 
and in the Vulgate by ophiomachus. 

According to Hesychius, éq¢iopdyos is iyvevpov, and also a kind of 
wingless locust. This ambiguity can be explained by the fact that 
there is an “ ichneumon fly,” a kind of wasp, and doubtless so called 
because it lays its eggs in caterpillars and so kills them,** and hence 
might be called a “snake killer” if we bear in mind that snakes are 
traditionally “ worms.” But such wasps are neither edible nor wingless, 
and there can be no doubt that our d¢copdyys is an ichneumon, i.e. the 
Egyptian mongoose, Herpes ichneumon, an animal that “tracks” (as 
the word ixvevpov implies) *° crocodiles and eat their eggs, and also kills 
and eats snakes (as the word dqoiydyys implies). Plutarch, Moralia 


®* The Indians were aware of this, and though they did not quite understand what 
actually takes place in nature, used the simile “as the worm becomes the wasp” 
(losing its own nature and taking on that of its slayer) as an exemplum of deification, 
of what takes place when the liberated self devo bhitvd devdn apyeti (BU.IV.1.2); 
this 9éwos implying, in the words of Nicolas of Cusa, an ablatio omnis alteritatis et 
diversitatis. 

®5Skr. mrg and Gk. /xvetw are used alike in the Vedic texts and by Plato with 
reference to the “tracking” of the Hidden Light or the Truth. 

LL. calcatriz = Cockatrice is also properly the “ Tracker ” (if not rather “ Treader ”) 
and according to Webster “originally an ichneumon” but also a “ water snake,” 
sometimes confused with the crocodile but an enemy of crocodiles. The heraldic 
Cockatrice or Basilisk, a winged Griffin, with a serpent’s tail, is sometimes thought 
of as an asp, sometimes as a bird. The Hebrew tsefar (Isaiah XI.8, Vulgate regulus) 
seems to have been a bird, and as enemy of reptiles must be thought of as a Sunbird, 
perhaps a vulture, which actually tramples on its ophidian prey. The heraldic 
Cockatrice, with its combination of avian and ophidian characters should be a type 
of the Supreme Identity of the two contrasted principles, divine and titanic, which 
can only be characterized as “good and evi!” when they are in opposition, i.e. in 
the world with its “pairs of opposites,” which opposites are, properly speaking 
contraries rather than contradictories. 
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380 F, quite rightly says that the Egyptians “ revered” (ériuyoav) the 
ichneumon. For as Erman tells us, in an account of the divine animals 
of Egypt, “ amongst these is the ichneumon rat into which Atum (the 
Sun God) changed himself when fighting against Apophis” (Die 
Religion der Aegypter, 1934, p. 46), i.e. Apophis-Seth, the Egyptian 
Serpent or Dragon God, the constant enemy of the Sun, in a word 
the “ Egyptian Vrtra.” Thus Daresey, discussing an inscription on 
the statue of the Pharoah “ Zedher le Sauveur” (4th century B. C.) 
reads “ Iusaat, the eye of Ra, became an animal of 46 cubits in order 
to combat Apap in his fury ... ,” the text proceeding to say that he 
may be invoked in cases of snake poisoning (Ann. Serv., 18. 116, 117). 
SeTHeE takes up the matter again in “Atum als Ichneumon ” in Aegyp- 
tische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 63, 1928, p. 50: “ Re‘ changed 
himself into a ‘d animal of 46 ells, to slay the serpent Apophis as he 
raged.” He further cites and illustrates a sculptured representation of 
the Egyptian mongoose, bearing the inscription “Atum, the guardian 
God of Heliopolis ”; and concludes that the ichneumon and the Sun 
God “share a common name (‘nd) because they are both victors in 
the dangerous battle with the snake.” A more detailed account of 
“Das Ichneumon in der agyptischen Religion und Kunst” is given 
by Giinther Roeper in Egyptian Religion, IV, 1936: in several statu- 
ettes of the erect type the Sun and Uraeus are represented on the 
ichneumon’s head. 

Can we assume that the Indian mongoose (nakula) had also been 
made a symbol and type of the solar Indra as Ahihan? We have no 
direct evidence for this, beyond the implications of AV. VI. 139.6 al- 
ready cited. But there is rather cogent indirect evidence in the fact 
that the female mongoose (nakuli), equated with the tongue, was 
certainly a type of the feminine principle in the cosmos, viz. Vac 
(Sarasvati, Earth, etc.). In RV.I. 126.6 Svanaya (whom Indra has 
aided, probably the Sun) says that “She who is clasped and clipt, who 
like the she-mongoose (kasikd, Siyana nakuli) conceals herself 
(jangahe) , she moistened gives me the hundred joys of rutting ”; she, 
who in her reply calls herself Romasé (hairy) and says that she is 
fleeced like a Gandharan ewe, is, according to Sayana, “ Brhaspati’s 
daughter.” She must be, in fact, the “tongue” (juhu, i.e. Vac), 
Brhaspati’s wife in RV. X.109.5 and the she-mongoose of AA. ITI. 
2.5, “the mistress of all speech, shut in by the two lips, enclosed by 
the teeth” (ostdé apinaddhé nakuli dantath parwrtd sarvasyai vaca 
sand) , apinaddhaé and parivrta corresponding to dgadhita and pariga- 
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dhita in I. 126. 6 and explaining jangahe (middle intensive from \ gah, 
“sich verstecken ”’) 8° The point of all this is that nakuli being Vac, 
etc., her masculine counterpart must have been thought of as nakula, 
the male mongoose, and may have been so spoken of in some lost text 
(as in the case of other pairs with corresponding names, such as Sirya, 
Sarya; Vasa, Vasi; Rukma, Rukm4; Mahisa, Mahisi etc.). The “ mon- 
goose” (m.) would thus have been a type (ripa) of Indrabrhaspati 
or of either Brhaspati or Indra as “ snake-fighter.” Brhaspati and Indra 
are preeminently sacrificers. And what is the essential in the Sacrifice? 
In the first place, to divide, and in the second to reunite. He being 
One, becomes or is made into Many, and being Many becomes again 
or is put together again as One. The breaking of bread is a division 
of Christ’s body made in order that we may be “ all builded together ” 
in him.” God is One as he is in himself, but Many as he is in his 
children (SB. X. 5.2.16). Prajapati’s “joints are unstrung” by the 
emanation of his children, and “ he, whose joints were unstrung, could 
not put them together again” (sa visrastaih parvabhih na sasdka 
samhdtum, SB.1. 6.3.36 = prajah . . . tabhyah punah sambhavitum 
nasaknoti, TS. V. 5.2.1); ®* the final purpose of the Sacrifice is to put 
him together again and it is this that is done in the Sacrifice by him- 
self (sa chandobhir dtmanam samadadhét,®* AA. III. 2.6 etc.) or by 
the Gods or any sacrificer, who reintegrate themselves with him at 
one and the same time (SB. passim). Prajapati is, of course, the Year 
(samvatsara, passim) ; as such, his partition is the distinction of times 
from the principle of Time; his “joints” (parvdni) are the junctions 
of day and night, of the two halves of the month, and of the seasons 
(e. g. Winter and Spring, see Appendix II for the “ united ends of the 
endless Year”), SB. I. 6.3.35, 36. In the same way Ahi-Vrtra whom 
Indra cuts up into “joints” (parvdni, RV. IV. 19.3, VIII. 6.13, VIII. 
7.23 etc.) was originally “jointless” or “inarticulate” ®® (aparvah, 


®° Other interpretations of jangahe are possible, and even plausible. Our purpose 
has been to show that nakuli is, in fact, a type of the feminine half of the divine 
syzygy, nakula by implication a type of the male half. If nakula can be equated with 
Indra as Ahihan, as is intrinsically plausible, this would also serve to explain Kubera’s 
nakula as his purse, the inexhaustible source of his wealth, Indra being always the 
great dispenser. 

8? Having fettered himself by himself, like a bird in the net, MU.II.2, VI. 30. 

88 Becoming thus again samdhita, “in samadhi,” converse of hita, prahita, prativihita, 
nihita etc. 

8° “ Tnarticulate,” here “continuous,” “undivided”; but also just as in another 
sense the silent (asabda) Brahma is inarticulate (anirukta, etc.), and the expressive 
(sabda) Brahma articulate (nirukta, etc.). 
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RV. IV. 19.3), i.e. “endless” (anantah). In the same way Indra 
divides Magha-Vala (RV. III. 34.10, TB. II. 6.13.1), i.e. Makha (the 
Sacrifice, PB. VII. 5.6, and sawmya, cf. RV. IX.20.7 makho na... 
soma) “whom so long as he was One the Many could not overcome ” 
(TA. V.1.8). 

We have already seen that the Indian texts interpret the slaying of 
Ahi-Vrtra metaphysically, and identify Vrtra with the aesthetic, pas- 
sible, emotional “elemental self” that is seated in the “ bowels.” I 
cannot cite Egyptian texts to the same effect, but there can be no 
doubt that for the Egyptians the conflict of the Sun with Apophis- 
Seth was one of light against darkness, good against evil. For the 
Hebrews, the Serpent who persuaded the mother of all mankind to eat 
of the fruit of the tree is certainly the type of evil and the enemy above 
all others; while “ the word [nefes = anima] translated ‘ soul’ so often 
in our English version meant . . . for all Hebrews, the lower, physical 
nature, the appetites, the psyche of Paul. It was used also to express 
‘self,’ but always with that lower meaning behind it” (Macponaxp, 
Hebrew Philosophical Genius, p. 139, cf. p. 99).°° The serpent is 
explicitly this “soul” for Philo and Plutarch. Philo says that “ The 
snake-fighter (é¢ioudxys) is, I think, nothing but a symbolic repre- 
sentation of self-control (éyxpdrea), waging a fight that never ends 
and a truceless war against incontinence and pleasure. ... For if 


serpentlike pleasure is a thing unnourishing and injurious, sanity, the 
nature that is at war with pleasure, must be most nutritious and a 
saving power. ... Therefore set up mind (yvipn), the snake-fighter, 
against it, and contend to the last in this noblest contest ” (I. 39, 85, 
86) ; and Plutarch that “ Typhon (Seth) is that part of the soul which 
is passible and titanic (wa@yrudv cai turavixdv) irrational (ddoyov) and 
forward, and of the bodily part the perishable, diseased and dis- 


°°Tt is one of the chief defects of this interesting book that the author speaks of 
“Plato’s psyche” as if this had been one single and altogether divine principle (pp. 
99, 189). Plato in fact always speaks of two souls, appetitive and rational; the former 
corresponding to Hebrew nefes and St. Paul’s psyche, and the latter to Hebrew ruah 
and St. Paul’s pnewma (as also to the Indian Sarira and asarira dtman, bhitétman 
and antah purusa). Macdonald does not see that inasmuch as the Hebrew could “ speak 
with himself and reason with himself,” etc. (p. 189) this involves two “ selves,” as 
was demonstrated once for all by Plato (Republic 480 E, F, 486 B, 604 B, etc.), these 
two being nefes and ruah. The latter, which comes from God and is reabsorbed in 
him, of which Ecclesiastes “is heartily glad, for it means a final escape for man” 
(p. 188), i.e. if he knows whe he is and in which self he will be departing ‘at death, 
is the “one and only Samsarin ” of the Vedanta. 
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ordered, as is shown in abnormal seasons and temperatures, and by 
eclipses of the sun and disappearances of the moon, eruptions as it 
were and lawless acts on the part of Typhon . . . whose name signifies 
‘restraint’ or ‘hindrance’” (Moralia, 371 B,C) .*! In Christianity, 
the “Serpent ” is still the “ Tempter.” 

The Indians may have thought that the mongoose not only bit to 
pieces the snake, but also put it together again; somewhat as the weasel 
of folklore is supposed to revive its dead mate by means of a life-giving 
herb. It may be, and probably is, with a “ herb of virility ” that the 
mongoose of AV.139.6 puts the “snake” together again and so 
“heals” (bhesajati) it as they “heal” the divided Year in SB. I. 
6. 3.35, 36: and we can even say that the Ahi identified with the 
“soul” (the “ double-tongued” Aditi-Vac of SB. III. 2.4.16) is the 
“ mate ” of the Nakula identified with the divine Eros who, assuredly, 
“puts together again whatever of love is divided.” But bearing in 
mind that supernatural no more means unnatural than super-essential 
means non-essential, we say that it is not as natural history but as 
myth that the acts of the mongoose are to be understood. The nakula- 
éguopdyys is a type or exemplum of the divine or human sacrificer; the 
snake “a symbol of magic healing.” 


*1 “ Self-government ” (svardj), i.e. “inward government of the worse by the 
naturally better part ” of us (Plato, Republic 431 A, B etc.). 

°? Cf. Grimm, Marchen, 16, Die drei Schlangenblitter; and the snake that Asklepios 
was, which later survives coiled about his staff. 











ANNAMESE AND TIBETO-BURMIC 


Rosert SHAFER 
Berke.ey, CALIFORNIA 


The genetic relationship of the Annamese language has occupied 
comparative grammarians for a long time. The fundamental study 
of Annamese by Henri Masprro divided the vocabulary into loan- 
words from Chinese and a mixture of Mon-Khmer and Daic, with the 
predominance of the latter.) Masprro gave some idea of the neces- 
sary steps in a study of the possible relationship of Annamese to Daic. 

But the full importance of Masprro’s study has not been fully noted. 
He showed that quoc ngu poorly reflects proto-Annamese, but that 
Middle Annamese and the Annamese dialects better preserve con- 
sonantal clusters. 

Although literary Annamese hardly resembles at all the Tibeto- 
Burmic languages, Masprro’s Middle and dialectic Annamese forms 
often closely parallel Tibeto-Burmic words. The possible relationship 
of Annamese to the Tibeto-Burmic languages has not previously been 
noticed and it would be unfortunate to allow an important aspect of 
Maspero’s work to remain without results. Thus, although phonetic 
equations may only be suggested, the following comparisons are offered 
in the hope that those having access to dialectic Annamese materials 
will make a conclusive study.‘ 


Masprro 


p. no. lang. 
76 Mid. An. bl6% “sky,” Tib. bla “the space above.” 
blo “ ashes,” Bu. pra. 
mlan “ coarse ” , 
Bu. mran’ “ high.” 
mlé’n “ great” 8 
mlo% “ word,” Tib. smra-ba “to speak.” 
77 blan “moon,” Akha (Loloish) pa-la, Mru pu-la 
(Phayre). 
1 Etudes sur la phonétique historique de la langue annamite, BEFEO, vol. 12 (1912). 
1-126. Masprro’s notation of the aspiration by h or ’ has been retained here. 
2 An., Annamese; Bu., Burmese; E., East; Him., Himalayish; Mid., Middle; Tib., 
Tibetan; TB, Tibeto-Burmic; W., West; WC., West Central. 
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*tlék “ head,” Hung, Khong-kheng, Uylo, etc.,klok, 
Sek kolok, E. Him. *takhlok “ head,” Luéei 
(Kukish) thluak “ brain.” 
klu2, Khong-kheng klu, Uylo krau* “ buffalo,” Sak 
(Luish) kro. 
khlén., Khong-kheng, Sek khlon, Uylo kron “river,” 
Tib. klun, Bu. khyon®, Tavoy dialect of Bu. 
khis*. 
Uylo = kr6é’m “ thunder,” Bu. khrim® “ to thunder.” 
Hung khlau., Uylo krau5 “ after,” Bu. kro “ back.” 
Uylo = kraw® “ star,” Bu. kray. 
Hung khli’n®, Khong-kheng klw’n, Uylo krin “horn,” 
Bahing, Dumi (E. Him.) gro, Dimasa 
(Baric) -gron, Bu. khrui. 
Uylo —_ kron “ wave,” Tib. klon. 


Not all the series on p. 81 are necessarily from *kr, *kl. Thus 
Tonkin sén? “ to live” shows phonetic peculiarities in the Langlo and 
Sek dialects. And the only comparison with this word found by 
Maspero was Cam sraun. One may therefore add W. Him. sri, 
Kukish *hrin < *srin. 

Original consonantal groups do not appear to be always preserved, 
even in the Muong dialects. Under unknown circumstances, an occlu- 
sive +l seems to have become ¢y in all the Annamese dialects. So, if 
it is legitimate to compare Siam. kluey, “banana” (p. 97) with 
Tonkin ¢éyuay? (p. 27), one may also compare Tonkin éyo? “ dog” 
(p. 27) with klaw of the Mung dialect of Loloish, and éyo’p? “ light- 
ning” (p. 27) with Katinish -phrap, -prap,“) Pyen (Loloish) -blap, 
Phunoi (Loloish) -biap, Szi (Burmish) pyap. 

The phonetic development of these Annamese words may be sug- 
gested from Burmese and Tibetan. In Burmese, an original / has 


*Pe Maung Tin, The Dialect of Tavoy, JBRS, vol. 23 (1983).31. Compare the 
Mon-Khmer forms given by Maspeno, p. 83. One should not put aside without further 
investigation the possibility of some sort of relationship between the Tibeto-Burmic 
and Mon-Khmer languages, for which Annamese seems often to be a link. 

“The phonetic development of -aw (-aw) into -ay (-ai) may seem strange to Indo- 
European phoneticians, but a similar development is found in Kukish dialects which 
are closely related to each other. One may compare Daic dao “star,” for which 
Annamese seems to offer the phonetic solution. For sometimes Daic ¢@ seems to be 
derived from a consonantal group preserved in Annamese. 


* *]> Katinish 1. 
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become y in literary Burmese of today; thus *kl > ky.) By palatali- 
zation ky has become é in the spoken language. But Bu. py, either 
original or secondary, has not become é. However, this last develop- 
ment has occurred in the central dialects of Tibetan. 

But why are original consonants +1, 7, sometimes preserved in the 
Annamese dialects, while sometimes they have become ¢y? That is a 
problem which cannot be solved at present. 

Although the following comparisons have nothing to do with the 
consonantal groups of Masprro’s article, they may be of interest to 
students of the comparative grammar of these languages. 


MAsPERO 
p. no. lang. 


22 ~=—ka? “ fish,” Naga Kukish *khai. 

kon “ bent,” Tib. kon. 

kam, “ chin,” Bu. kham “mouth” (in kham-twan* “ mouth 
considered as an aperture,” twan* “ hole”), Kukish 
kam “ mouth.” 

kap, “ pincers,” Tib. rkam-chun “ pincers,” rkam-pa, skam~pa 
“ tongs.” (”) 

goy? “knee,” Luish -khu “knee,” Kukish *khu “leg” (in 

_  comp.). 

gok? “tree trunk,” considered from without, Tib. phyi-kog 
“bark,” Vayu (WC. Him.) kok-cho “ bark.” 

di “ to go,” Tsangla (Bodish) di-, de, W. Him. di, de, Hrusso 
di- (Anderson). 

b6? “ father,” Siam., Lao bo;, Tib. pha, Kukish pa. 

bit? “to close,” Siam., Lao pid,, Bu. pit. 

tat? < *sat “to extinguish,” Tib. bsad (pf.) “ to kill.” 

k’oy? “ smoke,” Bu. -khui®. 

*k’ay? < *k’al?? “ tiger,” Kukish *t-kei, Bu. kyd* < *kla. 

do’p, “to strike,” Siam., Lao t’ib,, Tib. ddebs-pa. 

kim “ needle,” Siam. k’ém., W. Him. *keb, Tib. khab. 

nut? “to suck,” Siam., Lao dud,, San lut,, Bu. éut. 

nuy? “mountain,” Lao doy., San luy?, Garo -éu. 

nu’ok? “ water,” Mon-Khmer dak, Tib. chu. 

nam “ five,” Stieng, Bahnar po’dam, cf. Indo-Aryan panéa. 

mat “face, eye,” Kukish mit < *mik “ eye.” 

° Tin, op. cit. 
™Cf. “The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan,” JAOS, vol. 60 (1940), p. 310-12; vol. 61 
(1941), p. 28, no. 26. 
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MAsPEro 
p. no. lang. 

mok? “fog,” Tib. rmugs-pa. 
mew, “cat,” Tib. meao “ the mewing of a cat.” 
mu, “ dark,” Tib. rmus-pa. 
mo, “mouth,” Bahnar, Rongao bo’r, Tib. mur *“ jaw. 
muoy? “ salt,” Mara (Kukish) mia < *mai. 
man “bamboo shoot,” Mon-Khmer *bdan, Bu. wa’. 
mak “to dress,” Mon-Khmer *tak, Bu. wat. 

66 la? “leaf,” Mikir lo < *la. 

72 vuot? “to rub,” Mon sd-pot, Stieng pudt, Kha puw’at, Bu. 


pwat. 
81 Khong-kheng dak nu “ milk,” Tib. nu-ma “ teat,” Bu. nui’.(® 


The roots cited above are too few to suggest much regarding the 
finals: 


22 =kon “ bent,” Tib. kon. 
81 Uylo kron “wave,” Tib. klon. 
77 *tlék, Uylo, etc., klok “ head,” E. Him. *takhlok. 
23 gék? “tree trunk,” Tib. phyi-kog “ bark.” 
TB -o-+ velar consonant = An. -o + velar consonant. 
22 «=kam, “ chin,” Bu. *kham, Kukish kam “ mouth.” 
kap, “ pincers,” Tib. rkam-, skam-. 
TB -a-+labial consonant = An. -a- + labial consonant. 
blo “ ashes,” Bu. pra. 
b6? “ father,” Tib. pha, Kukish pa. 
TB -a=An. -o. But 
blo% “ sky,” Tib. bla “ space above.” 
mlo% “word,” Tib. smra-ba “to speak.” 
TB-a = An. -0%. 
There were at least two kinds of -a in Tibeto-Burmic. 
56 = k’oy? “ smoke,” Bu. khui’. 
23 = gdy? “knee,” Luish -khu “ knee,” Kukish *khu “ leg.” 
TB -u= An. -oy. But 
64 mu, “ dark,” Tib. rmus-pa. 
TB -us = An. -w? 


” 


However, there were at least two types of -w in Tibeto-Burmic. 
Written Burmese distinguished three: -7i, -a, %, the first two of which 
became -u in Kukish. 


® One may add Mi-so’n plon “belly” (p. 36), Kukish blur, *m-lun “ chest, heart, 
mind”; Tonkin 26’ “mad” (p. 31), Tib. smyon-pa. 





HSU TI-SHAN 
PHB 
(1898-1941) 


It is with a profound feeling of personal sorrow and loss that this brief 
notice is written recording the untimely death of the noted Buddhist 
and Taoist scholar, Hst' Ti-shan. Professor Hst’s death, the result of 
a heart attack, occurred on August 4, 1941, at Hongkong, where since 
1936 he had been Dean of the Department of Chinese Literature, 
Queen’s College, University of Hongkong. He is survived by Mrs. Hst 
and several children. 

Professor Hst was a native of Fukien, and lived as a child in Burma, 
where his family had commercial interests. It was there that he first 
acquired his interest in Indian languages and literature; an interest 
which later led him to study Sanskrit and to become one of the few 
Chinese scholars really proficient in that language. In 1922, after 
graduating from Yenching University, he went for further study to 
Columbia University, where he was awarded the degree of Master of 
Arts. After Columbia he studied at Oxford University, acquiring there 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and then returning to China in 1926, 
where he became Head of the Department of History at Yenching. In 
the following years he was associated with both Yenching and Tsing- 
hua universities, and was also a member of the Chinese Ministry of 
Education’s Commission for the Promotion of the Unification of the 
National Language. While on furlough in 1934-1935, he travelled to 
India, where he delved into Indian civilization and brought back a 
collection of Indian books and manuscripts. In 1936 he resigned from 
Yenching to assume the position in Hongkong which he held until his 
death. 

Professor Hst wrote extensively on Buddhism, Taoism, and other 
aspects of Chinese religion for many Chinese publications; he also 
wrote several articles in English for English-language periodicals. He 
was compiler of the Combined Indices to the Authors and Titles of 
Books and Chapters in Four Collections of Buddhistic Literature 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series No. 11, 3 vols., 
1933) , one of the most useful tools ever made for the worker in Chinese 
Buddhism. In 1934 the Commercial Press published the first volume 
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of his Tao-chiao shih 34%%5E (History of Chinese Taoism), and the 
fact that his death leaves this work permanently incomplete will be 
cause for lasting regret to all those who have had personal experience 
with his profound knowledge in this fascinating but little explored field. 

The obituary notice in the Peking Chronicle of August 7, 1941, from 
which many of the facts here recorded have been drawn, characterizes 
Professor Hsti as “a devout Protestant.” Yet he combined with 
Christian ideals the deepest understanding and sympathy for his own 
culture, a combination often not found in Chinese Christians. The 
present writer, who once was privileged to attend one of his courses 
on Taoism, can testify to his capacity to make Chinese culture live 
for his students, as no amount of books could do. 

Professor Hst’s catholicity of interests—interests which went far 
beyond the realm of scholarship proper—is well illustrated by the fact 
that though he was a great scholar and teacher, he was perhaps best 
known to the general public in China as a writer of short stories. In 
this respect he is a worthy successor of the long line of great Chinese 
scholars who combined scholarly attainments with high ability in 
poetry, painting, or some other of the arts. 

Ne Derx Boppe, 
University or PENNSYLVANIA. 
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